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“Man's but a shadow, and his picture is that shadow’s shadow.” 


CHARLES BRIDGES: 
“Sergeant-Painter of Virginia’ 
1735-1740 
by Henry Wiper Foote 


I. Introduction 
II. Biographical Sketch 


III. Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits: 

A. Portraits which can be attributed to Bridges with reasonable assurance 
that they are his work. 

B. Portraits which are probably by Bridges, though attributed to him 
with less assurance. 

C. Portraits which may possibly be his although the attribution is very 
questionable. 

D. Portraits which have been attributed to Bridges but which, in my 
opinion, are not his work. 


IV. List of Illustrations 
V. Bibliography 


INTRODUCTION 


Famiy portraits began to appear in the British colonies in North America 
within a generation or two after the first settlement. They were valued not 
only as representations of beloved and honored persons and as the only form 
of pictorial art available prior to the importation of engravings, but also, 
and in some cases perhaps chiefly, as indicative of the superior social and 
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economic status of the owners. Up to the time of the Revolution the num- 
ber of portraits owned in Virginia was probably greater than in any other 
colony except, perhaps, Massachusetts. In both colonies there were a few por- 
traits which had been painted in England and brought hither by settlers, but 
by far the greater number were painted here, the earliest in the second half 
of the seventeenth century. The names of the earliest limners in Virginia 
have not been preserved, though it is possible that further research may 
discover them. Their productions may be described as “primitives,” of which 
the Jaquelin (also Jacquelin) Brodnax portraits (c. 1725) are outstanding 
examples, or as “provincials,” the work of somewhat more sophisticated but 
untrained “face-painters.” 

In Virginia these anonymous painters were followed by a succession of 
four professionally trained men to whom can be attributed most of the pre- 
Revolutionary portraits of any artistic merit which have been found there. 
The earliest was Gustavus Hesselius, a Swede who came to this country in 
1712, who painted in Maryland and in Pennsylvania, who made one or 
more visits to Virginia between 1715 and 1730, judging by the apparent 
age of the subjects in portraits which have been attributed to him, and who 
probably revisited Virginia after 1740. 

Gustavus Hesselius had been trained in Sweden and could produce a 
respectable likeness in a North-European style, at least better than the work 
of any of his provincial predecessors. 

Gustavus Hesselius was followed by Charles Bridges, who had been 
trained in the British school dominated by Lely and then by Kneller. 
Until recently very little has been known about Bridges, whose pictures 
here were often erroneously attributed to Kneller, regardless of probability 
or even of possibility, and the period of his stay in Virginia has been given 
as from 1730 to 1750. It is now established that he did not arrive until 
early in 1735 and that he returned to England towards the end of 1740. 

Bridges was followed by the American-born John Hesselius, son of 
Gustavus, who painted chiefly in Philadelphia but who worked in Virginia 
in 1750, and perhaps made more than one visit to that colony. He pre- 
sumably got his early training from his father, and there is no record that 
he ever visited Europe, but he tried to paint in the English style. At the 
time of his 1750 visit to Virginia he had been strongly influenced by the 
work of the American-born painter Robert Feke, which he had seen in 
Philadelphia, and a little later he was in no less degree under the influence 
of the Englishman, John Wollaston, Jr. 
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Wollaston, who had a background of training and practice in London, 
had reached New York as early as 1749; had painted there for three years; 
then for a short time in Philadelphia; then in Maryland and Virginia. The 
length of his stay in Virginia, whether in one or more visits, is unknown, 
but it must have been prolonged, for some seventy of his pictures portray 
men, women or children who were Virginians. His stay in Virginia may 
have run from late in 1753 to 1758. In the intervals between the visits 
of these more accomplished painters provincial limners whose names are 
unrecorded painted a good many portraits which can be attributed to them 
on grounds of style or probable date. 

The present essay deals with Charles Bridges, the earliest English pro- 
fessional artist to come to Virginia, and seeks, first, to record the few facts 
known about his career, and, second, to catalogue the portraits which have 
been attributed to him. Since none of the few portraits which can be as- 
signed to him with assurance are signed or dated what the late William 
Sawitzky called “the Bridges problem” involves an attempt to identify 
with reasonable probability the subjects of the paintings; to estimate whether 
the probable age at which they are represented falls within the period of 
Bridges’ sojourn in Virginia; and to determine whether the manner in 
which they are painted corresponds with that shown in the few pictures 
which are known to be Bridges’ work. 

The problem is complicated by the intricate web of inter-marriages and 
the repeated use of given names characteristic of many Virginia genealogies, 
which, in the absence of written memoranda, often render it difficult to 
determine which member of a given family is represented; by the neglect 
or repainting which many portraits have suffered, which make difficult 
a fair appraisal of the artist's technique; and by the appearance of a num- 
ber of portraits offered for sale to which more or less plausible pedigrees are 
attached but which, on other grounds, appear open to question either as 
to the identification of the subject or the attribution to the painter, or both. 

A conspicuous example of this last phase of the subject is offered by the 
portrait alleged to represent Hugh Drysdale, on the back of which is an 
inscription reading 

“lieut. Govn Hugh Drysdale, Williamsburg 1725 
C. Bridges pinx.” 


Since Drysdale was in Virginia in 1725, and died there in 1726, and 
since Bridges did not arrive in Williamsburg until 1735, it seems clear, in 
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my opinion, that the portrait cannot be accepted either as a representation 
of Drysdale or as the work of Bridges. Certain other portraits which in 
the last twenty-five years have been offered for sale by dealers are similarly 
questionable. 

I very much regret the annoyance or distress which may be felt by the 
owners of any portraits regarding which I find myself unable to accept either 
their identification of the subject or attribution to the painter, whether the 
portraits have come down with a family tradition attached, or have been 
purchased relying on the good faith of a dealer. The late Alexander W. 
Weddell, in the volume Virginia Historical Portraiture (Richmond, 1930) 
which he edited, commenting on the portraits shown at the exhibition in 
Richmond the previous year, wrote, “The provenance, the painter, and even 
the subject of the portraits . . . are given on the authority of the owners.” 
No doubt that was the only possible policy at the time, but numerous iden- 
tifications and attributions in that volume are now known to be mistaken, 
and the obligation of the historian is to give his honest opinion of the facts 
as he understands them, and to present as clear and indubitable a record as 
it is in his power to attain. 

I have listed all the portraits which have been given publicity as the 
work of Charles Bridges, or which have come to my attention as at all likely 
to be his, and I have seen all of them except in the few cases where it is so 
stated. The opinions I have expressed may be questioned at various points 
by my readers, and further investigation may prove some of them mis- 
taken. I can only plead that I have given the most accurate and unbiased 
report of the available data which I have been able at the present time to 
achieve. 

In pursuing my investigations I have been indebted to many owners of 
portraits who, with uniform courtesy, have permitted me to see the portraits 
in their possession; to the officers of the Virginia Historical Society and of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.; to Mr. Thomas Thorne of William and Mary 
College; to the late Miss Julia Sully of Richmond; to Mrs. Ralph T. Catterall 
of the Valentine Museum, Richmond; to Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of Baltimore; 
and especially to Mr. Everard Kidder Meade of the Clarke County Historical 
Association, whose collection of photographs of Virginia portraits and ac- 
companying memoranda has been of great assistance. 


H.W.F. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
October, 1951 


CHARLES BRIDGES: 
“Sergeant-Painter of Virginia,” 1735-1740 


Cuartes Brinces was an English painter, the dates of whose birth and 
death are not known, but who is reported to have been 70 years old when 
he landed in Virginia in April or May, 1735, and who returned to England 
late in the year 1740.' This report of his age is based on a family tradition 
recorded in a memorandum in the possession of a lineal descendant’ living 
in Norfolk, according to which Charles Bridges was married in London in 
1683 to Alice Flower; came to Virginia as “a very old man”; and “around 
1740 or so. . . returned to London to die.” This tradition is, in a measure, 
supported by Col. William Byrd II, of “Westover,” who, when himself 
about 64 years old, in his Diary twice refers to the painter as “old Bridges,” . 
and by the fact that the latest reference to him which has been found in 
Virginia archives is dated October, 1740. If Charles Bridges was 70 in 
1735 he must have been born about 1665, but since, in that case, he would 
have been only eighteen in 1683, when he is reported to have married, it 
is possible either that his marriage did not take place until a later date, or 
that he was born before 1665. Until these dates can be verified from 
English records they can be only tentatively accepted. 

When Bridges reached Williamsburg he was accompanied by a son and 
at least two daughters, but there is no mention of the wife whom he had 
married half a century earlier. Presumably she had died. The children 
who accompanied him must have been fully grown, if not in middle life, 
and since they did not return to England with him, it may be assumed that 
they had planned to emigrate to the Colonies and had brought their father 
with them. One can only conjecture why, in advanced old age, he chose to 
return to England. 

Like the other professional artists of the period who came from Great 
Britain to the American colonies, Bridges had failed to achieve distinction 


1Mantle Fielding, Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors and Engravers, p. 61, incorrectly 
says that Bridges painted in Virginia from 1730 to 1750, an error repeated by John Hill Morgan, 
Early American Painters, New York, 1921, pp. 10-11, and elsewhere. 

2Mr. William J. Bridges, 3947 Omohundro Ave., Norfolk, Virginia. The memorandum was 
written about 1929 by a William E. Bridges of Kansas City, who was born in 1846, and who 
tecorded the tradition as told by his pasion William Bri of Lebanon, Illinois, whose father 
was George Bridges, a Revolutionary soldier from North Carolina and a grandson of Charles 
Bridges, the painter. William E. Bridges, author of the memorandum, was for many years a 
member of the Missouri Valley Historical Society, and was interested in genealogy and histori 
research. Since the family tradition which he reported can be traced back into the eighteenth 
century, end is not contradicted by other evidence, it may be taken as substantially correct. 
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at home. John Smibert, indeed, who came hither some five years before 
Bridges, had won a moderate degree of success in London, and has a page 
in Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of English Painters, and Walpole mentions 
John Wollaston. But Walpole takes no notice either of Bridges or of Jo- 
seph Blackburn, who came to New England in the middle seventeen-fifties, 
because their activities were not recorded by George Vertue, the engraver 
and antiquary whose voluminous notes about the doings of London artists 
in the first half of the eighteenth century formed the basis of Walpole’s 
book. All these painters are practically forgotten in England, and their 
work there, though it must be considerable in quantity, is unidentified save 
in rare Cases. 

Throughout Bridges’ early and middle life in England Sir Peter Lely and 
his successor Sir Godfrey Kneller took all the important commissions, and 
later generations attributed to one or the other any and every portrait which 
was not unmistakably the work of some provincial mediocrity. Kneller, who 
had come to England from Germany as a thoroughly trained painter with 
an established reputation, was capable, at his best, of first-class work, but 
he was very conceited and was the pampered pet of royalty, and had far 
more commissions than he could execute single-handed. He generally 
painted only the heads of his sitters, outlining the pose and leaving all the 
rest to his assistants, “drapery painters” for the costume, and others who 
specialized in backgrounds, animals, flowers, or other accessories. Lord 
Killanin in his recent life of Kneller,’ Chapter VII, gives an account of 
Kneller’s better-known assistants and pupils, especially those who worked 
with him previous to the opening years of the 18th century. Col. William 
Byrd II, is said by Byrd family tradition to have become acquainted with 
Bridges in Kneller’s studio, presumably when Byrd’s portrait was painted 
by Kneller about 1704. The tradition has plausibility, but Bridges is not 
mentioned by Lord Killanin. Many minor artists, however, sought op- 
portunity to work under Kneller, if only that they might learn to paint in 
his manner, and Bridges might easily have been among these nameless ones. 

Bridges has been described as “an indifferent imitator of the style of Sir 
Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller.” As a matter of fact he and others in 
his class were not quite so inferior as this comment would imply: otherwise 
their work would not have been as commonly attributed to the well-known 
court painters as has been the case. William Sawitzky made a fair estimate 
of him when he said, “The work of Bridges is in the spirit of the Lely- 


3Sir Godfrey Kneller and His Times, 1646-1723, London, 1948. 
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Kneller tradition, with standardized poses and gestures, a superficial ele- 
gance, and little effort to achieve individual characterization.”* Mr. Sawitzky 
estimated that about 30 portraits in Virginia had been attributed tu him of 
which not more than eight were above question, the remainder constituting 
what he called “the Bridges problem.” 

It seems clear that Bridges was a painter who, though obscure, had some 
patronage in London, whether or not he also served as an assistant in 
Kneller’s studio. It is probable that in England there are a good many por- 
traits from his brush, now attributed to Kneller or his school. Yet a recent 
English writer, describing the portrait of the Rev. Thomas Baker, of which 
no less than five versions exist in England, concludes his article by saying 
that no other portraits by Bridges are known to exist in that country.” And 
the portrait of Baker — whichever of the five versions is the original, the 
others being replicas or copies — has been attributed to Bridges only be- 
cause it was engraved with an inscription noting that “Car* Bridges pinxit 
memoriter.”” 

Among the portraits of members of the Byrd family of Virginia there are 
at least three, representing Maria Taylor Byrd, the so-called “Duchess of 
Montagu,” and William Byrd II, No. 1, which, on grounds of style and 
date, it seems reasonable to regard as the work of Bridges while he was 
still in London. 

Colonel Byrd’s reputed acquaintance with Bridges in London suggests 
one possible motive for the painter's migration to Virginia at an advanced 
age, although a more impelling one may have been a desire on the part of 
his children to better their condition in the new world. Given such an 
acquaintance, it is reasonable to suppose that Bridges must have com- 
municated with Byrd on the subject, and Byrd may well have promised 
him a commission to paint members of his family and introductions to other 
patrons. In any case it seems certain that very soon after Bridges reached 
Virginia in April or May, 1735, he painted portraits of Col. Byrd’s daughters 
Evelyn, Wilhelmina, Anne and Maria, and of Col. Byrd himself, then 61 


years of age. Finally he appears to have painted Maria again in 1740. The 
problems presented by these and other portraits are discussed below under 
the heading “Byrd Family Portraits.” 


Ms. notes of W. Sawitzky’s lectures at the New York Historical Society, 1941, in the Frick 
Art Reference Library, New York. ™ 

‘The Connoisseur, June, 1947, p. 49, article by Maurice W. Brockwell, entitled An English 
Painter in Virginia. The title is misleading, since the writer says nothing of Bridges’ work in 
Virginia, but deals solely with the disputed question as to which of the five versions of Baker's 
Portrait is the original from which the engraving was made. 

See Thomas in the Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits. 
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Bridges, however, came also fortified with an introduction to Lt. Gov. 
William Gooch from the latter’s brother Thomas, then Bishop of Norwich. 
The evidence is the following letter written by the governor to his brother, 
dated May 26, 1735: 


Dear Sir, 

I recd. your letter by Capt® Compton, another of Mr. Bridges recommending those 
Gent” in a particular manner to my esteem and favour; the Captain has been with me 
and I trust we shall do well together; I have invited him, when his ship is laid up in 
the Winter, to come and stay with me, as some others in his station have done. My 
friend St Yelverton Peyton, a Norfolk man, is an instance, but then they always make 
me some amends by Presents, which I am told our friend is a little too stingy to do; 
I shall know more of him shortly, being to dine on board Capt™ Pearse to-morrow the 
ship he relieves, and the next day with him. Mr. Bridges I have already loaded with 
my civilities, tho’ it looks a little odd for a Governour to show so much favour to a 
Painter, as to lend him Coach to fetch his Daughters and Son, and his waggon for two 
days to bring up his Goods, and to entertain him at Dinner & Supper several times 
since his arrival, and to promise him as soon as he’s settled that he shall begin to show 
the country his Art, by drawing my Picture, but all this 1 have done, and upon yr. 
recommendation shall continue to do him all the Service in my power.’ 


Inasmuch as Gooch had on May 26 already entertained Bridges “at 
Dinner & Supper several times since his arrival” it is evident that the latter 
had reached Williamsburg at least some days and perhaps some weeks 
prior to the date on which the letter was written, possibly before the end 
of April, 1735. The governor’s note of condescension, so amusing to the 
modern reader, illustrates the level of social inferiority, little better than 
that of tradesmen or mechanics, to which painters of that period were 
relegated, save for the exceptional individual who, as “Painter to the King,” 
might aspire to a knighthood, or even to a baronetcy. 

We do not know whether the governor ever fulfilled his promise that 
Bridges should “begin to show the country his Art, by drawing my Picture.” 
The late Thomas B. Clarke owned a portrait said to represent Gooch and 
attributed to Bridges, reported to have been acquired “from direct descend- 
ants,” but the pedigree assigned to it does not support that statement and 
appears impossible of verification at other points. The present-day rep- 
resentative of the Gooch family in England, Sir Robert E. S. Gooch, in 
whose papers the above letter is found, knows of no portrait of Gov. William 

7Quoted by permission of the Department of Research and Record, Colonial Williamsburg, 


yey from a typewritten transcript from the original letterbook owned by Sir Robert 
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Gooch, either in this country or in England. It is, of course, possible, or 
pethaps probable, that the governor was as good as his word and that 
Bridges painted his portrait as soon as he was “settled,” but, in my opinion, 
the portrait acquired by Mr. Clarke cannot be accepted either as representing 
Gooch or as by Bridges without more satisfactory evidence than has yet 
been produced. 

That Bridges promptly formed other influential acquaintances in Vir- 
ginia is indicated by the signature of “Chas. Bridges” as a witness to the 
will of Sir John Randolph, executed in Williamsburg in December, 1735, 
and presented for probate on April 28, 1738, when Charles Bridges and 
a second witness testified under oath to its authenticity. There is no 
absolute proof that the Charles Bridges who was witness to this will was 
the same person as the painter, but it seems reasonably safe to assume that 
he was, since no other person of that name is known to have been in Wil- 
liamsburg at that time. One would like to explain this signature as witness 
to the will by supposing Bridges to have been in Randolph’s house at the 
time, engaged in painting the portrait alleged to represent Randolph now 
owned by Colonial Williamsburg. Unfortunately the pedigree given for 
this picture is such that both the identification of the subject and the attri- 
bution to the painter are open to question, and there is no other evidence 
that Bridges did paint Sir John Randolph. 

On December 30, 1735, Col. Byrd wrote to Col. Alexander Spotswood, 
then resident at Germanna, in Spotsylvania County, a letter about various 
matters, in the course of which he introduced Bridges in the following 
words — 

“The person who has the honour to wait upon you with this letter is a man of Good 
Family, but either by the frowns of Fortune or his own Mismanagement, is obliged to 
seek his Bread a little of the latest in a strange land. His name is Bridges, and his 
Profession is Painting, and if you have any Employment for him in that way he will 
be proud of obeying your commands. He has drawn my children, & several others in 
the neighbourhood; and tho’ he have not the Masterly Hand of a Lilly, or a Kneller, 
yet had he lived so long ago as when places were given to the most Deserving, he 
might have pretended to be the Sergeant®-Painter of Virginia.”! 


8Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1928, pp. 376-379. The 
will is printed from an old copy of the original which was destroyed, with other records of the 
General Court of the Gaur Virginia, in the great fire in Richmond in 1865. 

9Sergeant = officially appointed. 

WLetters of Col. William Byrd Il, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 3, July, 1928, pp. 211-212. This letter was known to Dunlap, Arts of Design in the United 
States, Vol. III, p. 218 (1928 edition) where it is inaccurately quoted and Dunlap calls Byrd 

, instead of William. 
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The children to whom Byrd refers in this letter were his daughters by 
his first wife, Evelyn and Wilhelmina, then about 28 and 20 years respec- 
tively, and his two oldest children by his second wife, Anne and Maria 
who were nine and seven years old at the time of Bridges’ arrival in Williams- 
burg. I have seen neither of the last two portraits. The one representing 
Anne Byrd came down in the Byrd family and is still extant. The portrait 
of Maria Byrd has not been located and it may not be extant. Since it 
showed her as a child of seven it cannot have been the portrait listed as 
Maria Byrd No. 2 in the Descriptive Catalogue, which shows her on the 
verge of young womanhood. Unfortunately Byrd did not name the “several 
others in this neighborhood” whom Bridges had “drawn.” 

The letter indicates that it was carried by Bridges himself to Spotswood, 
a journey of some 85 miles from Williamsburg, and it is reasonable to 
believe that his two three-quarters’ length portraits of Spotswood were 
painted during this visit early in 1736. 

The next item of information about Bridges which has come to light is 
an advertisement in The Virginia Gazette, a four-page weekly newspaper 
published by W. Parks, Williamsburg, issue No. 80, Feb. 3-10, 1737 
(O.S.), which reads, 


Whereas one Box, mark’d C.B. about 4 Feet square, and 14 Inches deep: and one 
other Box, mark’d C.B. about 5 Feet long 1 Foot wide, and 1 Foot deep, were brought 
by Capt. Bolling from England, last Year, for the Subscriber, living in Hanover 
County, and cannot be heard of by him: These are to request the Favour of the Per- 
son who has them in Possession, to give Notice to Him, or to the Printer hereof, 
where they are, and they shall be handsomely satisf'd for their Trouble, by 


Cuar.es Brincegs.!! 


This advertisement was reprinted in the following issue, Feb. 10-17, but 
not thereafter, from which we may hope that the missing boxes turned up. 
The best guess as to their contents is that they held the carved and gilded 
frames which still enclose some of Bridges’ portraits, and which could 
hardly have been manufactured in Virginia. Even Smibert in Boston, 
where better craftsmanship was available, sent to London for some of his 
picture frames. 


11] am indebted to Mr. Thomas Thorne, Fine Arts rtment, College of William and Mary, 
for bringing this advertisement to my attention, and also for the entries in George Vertue’s address 
book, quoted below, which he had discovered in the microfilm reproduction owned by Colonial 


Williamsburg, Inc. 
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Bridges’ vague address, “living in Hanover County,” is typical of the 


a sparsely settled Virginia of the period, dominated by a relatively small 
larie number of great plantations, the location of which was commonly desig- 
mt nated only by counties. Presumably his residence was in the southeastern 
ting rt of Hanover County, not far from the northern bank of the James River. 
trait The only known written signature of Charles Bridges has been found in 
eit an interesting volume recently given to the Virginia Historical Society. It | 
le is a large and handsome folio entitled Topography of the Ancient and | 
che Populous Town and Parish of Leedes, by Ralph Thoresby, London, 1715. 4 
anil The book was acquired at an early date by a member of the Fairfax family, B 
no doubt because it included a Fairfax pedigree. Curiously enough the : 
di blank pages preceding the frontispiece, with additional sheets inserted, were : 
a used as a sort of guest-book in which visitors to “Belvoir,” the seat, of Wil- 
liam Fairfax in Prince William County, wrote their names, generally follow- 
“7 ing a Latin quotation. After the date Oct. 16, 1737, and before the date 
“a Feb. 25, 1739, among a number of other entries, appear the words ug 
it Is 
per Si Deus est Animus eB 
737 Sit pura mente colendus _ 
Car. Bridges, 
one (which may be freely translated “If God is Spirit he should be worshipped 3 
ght with a pure mind.”). This entry indicates that Bridges was a visitor to | 
se “Belvoir” at some time between the dates cited, but no portrait by him has 
be been found which can be attributed to that visit. 
That Col. Byrd continued to befriend Bridges is shown by two entries in 
his Diary.” On August 27, 1739, he wrote, “I read Latin and wrote | ; 
' English till one when old Bridges came and dined with us & I ate roast - 
= mutton. After dinner we talked . . .” And on July 23, 1740, “I wrote a 
English and read Latin till dinner when old Bridges came and dined with - 
f us and I ate roast beef. After dinner he went away and I read more English.” | 
id Unfortunately Byrd did not foresee that readers of his Diary two hundred 
years later would be much more interested in what he could have told about 
_ “old Bridges” than in what he himself ate. 
= Both references to these two midsummer visits by Bridges to “Westover” 
indicate that he was not then staying there. It is hardly possible that he 
ry, could have ridden from Hanover County or from Williamsburg, for the 
re \2Another Secret of William Byrd of Westover, for the years 1739-1741. Edited by Maude 


H. Woodfin, Richmond, 1942, pp. 9, 88. 
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round trip from either would have been a very long one for a single day, 
requiring at least seven or eight hours on horseback each way. Perhaps 
Bridges may have been engaged in painting portraits at some nearby planta- 
tion, such as “Shirley” or “Curles,” on one or both occasions. 

The latest record of Bridges’ sojourn in Virginia which has come to light 
is a payment for painting “The King’s Arms.” It is found in the Order Book 
of Caroline County for October, 1740, in the laying of the County levy for 
that year, where it is directed that 1600 pounds of tobacco be levied and 
sold for money “to pay Charles Bridges for drawing the King’s Arms for 
the use of the County Court.” 

No doubt the escutcheon was intended to be hung in the Court House, 
but the job did not require Bridges to go to Caroline County, since he could 
have shipped the escutcheon from his residence. Most business transactions 
in Virginia at that time were reckoned in tobacco receipts and payable in 
that commodity in lieu of English currency, which was scarce. Thus the 
annual salary of all Anglican clergymen in the colony was fixed in 1748 
at 16,000 pounds of tobacco, but since the price of that commodity in the 
London market was subject to wide fluctuations it is difficult to estimate 
how much Bridges would have received in cash for one-tenth of that amount 
in 1740. If figured at the low price of two pence a pound the proceeds 
come to £13. 8. 4. The chief significance of this record is its proof that 
Bridges was certainly in Virginia at least until near the end of 1740, and 
that he wanted cash, perhaps to pay for his passage to England. 

That he did return to England “to die” has been a family tradition, but 
it has recently been confirmed by the discovery of his name in an address- 
book kept by George Vertue, the London engraver and antiquary. As already 
stated, Bridges’ name does not appear in those parts of Vertue’s Note-Books 
which have been printed by the Walpole Society. Horace Walpole pur- 
chased Vertue’s manuscripts from Vertue’s widow, and from them compiled 
his Anecdotes of English Painters. He also made no mention of Bridges, 
and these omissions indicate that Bridges had very little reputation in Eng- 
land. But included in Walpole’s purchase was an item which Walpole re- 
corded as “A pocket memorandum-book chiefly filled with directions and 


13Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. IX, p. 235, note. James Thomas Flexner, 
in American Painting: First Flowers of our Wilderness, p. 110, has curiously misquoted this. He 
says, “Virginia artisans had to take their pay in tobacco: Bridges, for instance, received sixteen 
thousand [italics mine] pounds of it for painting the royal arms. What was he to do with this 
mass of stuff that had to be carried to England before it deteriorated?” Mr. Flexner has failed to 
note that the record shows that the tobacco was to be sold for cash wherewith to pay Bridges, and 
he has multiplied the amount of tobacco by ten! 
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addresses.”"* The dates in this address-book run from 1715 to 1751. Follow- 
ing the dates “May 10,” “May 20,” and “1746,” on a nearby page, is the 


entry, 
For Mr. Charles Bridges to Tho. Martin at 


Palgrave in Suffolk near Dis in Norfolk. 


An earlier entry recorded, 
Tho Martin at Diss in Norfolk or Thetford. 


Palgrave and Diss are adjacent hamlets on either side of the Suffolk- 
Norfolk border. Thomas Martin (1697-1771) was a fellow antiquary of 
Vertue’s, a man of some means who in 1723 acquired “a large house” at 
Palgrave where he lived the rest of his life. Vertue’s entry proves that both 
he and Martin were acquainted with Bridges; that the latter had safely 
returned from Virginia to England; and that he was still alive about 1746, 
when, if the estimates as to his age already cited, are correct, he must have 
been about 81 years old. He must have been a vigorous old man to have 
survived the hardships which he had probably experienced in Virginia and 
in his trans-Atlantic voyage. The entry does not indicate whether he was an 
inmate of Martin’s house, or was, perhaps temporarily, living in the neigh- 
borhood, but since his working years were over, and he probably had no 
means of support, we should like to think that Martin gave him a refuge 
for his last days. No record of his death or burial has been found. 

Charles Bridges, with all his limitations, was by far the most accomplished 
artist who painted in Virginia in the first half of the eighteenth century. It 
is impossible at the present time to say what his total product was while in 
Virginia 

Dunlap, in his brief notice of Bridges written more than a century ago, 
wrote that “Bridges was painting in Virginia for years, and a large number 
of pictures by him have been preserved.” In the Descriptive Catalogue 
which follows I have wrestled with this difficult and hazardous “Bridges 
problem.” I have listed fourteen portraits which I believe can be attributed 
to him with reasonable assurance; fifteen which it seems probable are 


his work; four which he may possibly have painted; and sixteen which 


14Now in the British Museum, Ms. 23095. a added, “ . . . the occupation and objects 
of him who noted down these addresses show itself through their nature; for we find particular 
care given to describe the addresses of coppersmiths, graver-makers, printers, portfolio, pencil and 
frame-makers; as well as those who profess to pictures, Engraving, medals or coins.” 


15Dunlap, Op cit. III, 284. 
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have been attributed to him but which, for various reasons, I find myself 
unable to accept as his: a total of forty-nine pictures. This attempted classi- 
fication, however, must be regarded as only a tentative basis upon which 
later scholars may hereafter build more assured results, and it is to be ex- 
pected that other portraits, unknown to me, will come to light. 

Dunlap is also responsible for giving currency to the notion that Bridges’ 
portraits of women can be distinguished by his showing a curl hanging 
over one or the other shoulder. This is not distinctive of Bridges; it was 
the fashion of the time, illustrated in the portraits of every other contem- 
porary painter. 

One feature, however, of Bridges’ portraits of Evelyn and Wilhelmina 
Byrd is of interest, namely his inclusion of a typically American accessory, 
which may indicate the painter’s interest in his new surroundings and a de- 
sire to give a touch of novelty to his pictures. Thus a red cardinal is perched 
on a bough above Evelyn Byrd’s right shoulder in his portrait of her, and 
in the portrait of her sister Wilhelmina an Indian basket holds her sewing 
on a table beside her, and a Negro servant in fancy dress stands behind her.” 

Perhaps he was not so entirely a mediocre imitator of the style of Kneller 
as he has been supposed to be, and is entitled to more respectful attention 
than he has received. In any case he gave Virginians cause for pride by his 
portraits of them, and he has a niche in the story of the beginnings of 


pictorial art in the American colonies. 


16InAnother Secret Diary of William Byrd, p. 9, footnote, William Sawitzky is quoted as having 
called attention to these items, as proof chet 
London. 


e€ portraits were painted in Virginia rather than in 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF PORTRAITS 


A. Portraits which can be attributed to Bridges with reasonable assurance that they 
are his work. 

B. Portraits which are probably by Bridges, though attributed to him with less assur- 
ance. 

C. Portraits which are possibly his work, although very doubtful. 


D. Portraits which have been attributed to Bridges but which, in my opinion, are not 
his work. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bo.ton= Portraits of the Founders, Charles K. Bolton, 1926. 

C.P.C.=The Clarke Portraits Collection (photographs). Clarke County His- 
torical Association, Berryville, Virginia, list printed in Proceedings, Vol. 
VII (1947) pp. 49-69. The number following the initials is that of the 
photograph listed. 

Duniap=Wiiu1aMm Dun ap, Arts of Design in America, Ed. Bayley and 
Goodspeed, 1918. 

F.A.R.L.=Frick Art Reference Library, 10 East 71st St., New York. 

The number following the initials is that of the photograph when taken by 

a member of the staff of the Frick Library. 

Wenpve..=Virginia Historical Portraiture, 1930. Alexander W. Weddell, Ed. 

V.M.H.=The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Virginia His- 
torical Society, Richmond. 


A 
PORTRAITS WHICH CAN BE ATTRIBUTED TO 


BRIDGES WITH REASONABLE ASSURANCE THAT THEY 
ARE HIS WORK. 


Rev. THomas Baker 
Subject: Thomas Baker, b. 1656, d. 1740. Graduate of Cambridge University (St. 
John’s College); rector of Long Newton, Durham Co., from which living he was 
ejected in 1690 as a non-juror; ejected from his Fellowship at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 1717. An antiquary and author. ° 
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Horace Walpole wrote a life of Baker, 1778: See also The Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

Description: No less than five versions of this portrait are known. One is in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford; one in The Society of Antiquaries, London; and three at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. It is not known which is the original or whether the 
others are replicas by the artist or copies by other hands. These pictures are discussed 
by Maurice W. Brockwell in an article entitled “An English Painter in America,” in 
The Connoisseur for June, 1947, p. 129, where it is stated that they are the only 
portraits attributed to Bridges known to exist in England. 


One of the five versions of the portrait was copied in a mezzotint with the following 
inscription : 

“The Reverend Mr. Thomas Baker, S.T.B., Fellow of St. John’s College, in Cam- 
bridge. Car* Bridges pinxit memoriter. $. Simon f**. Printed and sold by Thomas 
Bakewell in Fleet Street.” 


(See J. Chaloner Smith. British Mezzotint Engravings. III, 1086). 


The subject is shown as an elderly, but not aged man, nearly full front, his head 
turned slightly to the spectator’s left, wearing a brown wig and clerical bands and 
robe. Baker was 84 years old at his death in 1740, but in the picture looks hardly 
sixty. Furthermore the inscription calls him “Fellow of St. John’s College,” from 
which he was ejected in 1717. Presumably, therefore, both the original portrait and 
the engraving were made in the early years of the 18th century. Maurice Brockwell 
reports that Baker modestly refused to sit for a portrait, and that Vertue “stealthily 
made a drawing of him” for Edward Harley, 2™4 Earl of Oxford. The curious phrase 
in the inscription that it was painted “memoriter” by Bridges may mean that Bridges 
had used this drawing as a basis for the portrait, or that he had had opportunity to 
watch Baker and then had transferred his impressions to canvas. 

The Earl of Oxford owned one version of the portrait which was included in the 
sale of his collection on March 9, 1742, when it was bought for £2.10.0 by Dr. 
Rawlinson and was given in 1745 to Oxford University (vide supra). On the upper 
left spandrel are painted the words “Rev. Thomas Baker”: on the upper right spandrel 
“D.D. 

Rich. 
Rawlinson, D.D.” 
The size of this picture is 30 x 25 inches. 


The version owned by the Society of Antiquaries measures 20%4 x 18% inches, and 
in the Catalogue of Pictures Belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, 1865, is claimed 


to be the original. 
Alexander Freeman in Our Pictures: Paintings in St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


lists the three versions of the portrait owned by St. John’s, stating that one of them 
measures 29/2 x 24 inches and shows Baker wearing “his own hair.” He claims that 
this is the original from which the engraving was made. 
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Photograph, Frick Art Keference Library Courtesy of College of William and Mary 


The Reverend James Blair, D.D. 
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Rev. James Briar, D.D. 

Subject: James Blair, born probably in Banffshire, c. 1656; died at Williamsburg, 
Va., 1744. Educated at the University of Edinburgh; took Anglican orders and was 
sent to Virginia by the Bishop of London as a missionary in 1685; appointed Com- 
missary (the bishop's representative) 1689. He secured from King William and 
Queen Mary on Feb. 8, 1693 the charter for William and Mary College and was its 
first president, and also served as rector of Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, 
1710-1743. Member of the Council, and, as its president, Acting Lieutenant Governor 
during the absence of Lt. Gov. Gooch on the expedition to Cartagena from October, 
1740 to July, 1741. He married, in 1687, Sarah, daughter of Benjamin and Hannah 
Harrison of Wakefield, Surry County. 


Size: H. 49 in.; W. 39% in. 
Date: Between 1735 and 1740. 


Description: The subject is shown as an old man, % length, full front, seated 
against a dark background with a vista on the left showing the east elevation of “The 
College.” He wears a short white wig, clerical bands and black gown. On a table 
at his left, covered with a red cloth, lies a large book, held open by his arm resting 
upon it. His right hand rests on his knee. Both hands are awkwardly painted, but 
the head is strong and well characterized. “The College” in the background is shown 
at the angle at which it would appear from the president’s house, which was built 
in 1732, and local tradition has it that the portrait was so painted as to show the 
building as seen from a window in Blair's residence. This fits the attribution of the 
portrait to Bridges, who reached Williamsburg three years after the president's house 
was built, and returned to England more than three years before Blair's death. 


Ownership: William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 


Reproduced: Bolton, II, 609, and in The Present State of Virginia and the College, 
by Henry Hartwell, James Blair, and Edward Chilton, Williamsburg, 1940, opp. p. 38. 
(This is a reprint of the original treatise published in London, 1727.) 


Reference: Bolton, I, 79-80; II, 609. 


Byrp Famiry Porrrairs 


The identification and attribution of the portraits of various members of the Byrd 
family is of primary importance in studying the work of Bridges, and a brief outline of 
the career of Col. William Byrd II, of “Westover” is essential for an intelligent dis- 
cussion of them. 

He was born in Virginia in 1674 and was sent to London in 1681 to be educated. 
He studied law in the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar in 1695. He then 
returned to Virginia for two years, but was in London from 1697 to 1705 and again 
from 17:5 to 1726. He came back to Virginia in the latter year to spend the rest of 
his days at “Westover,” where he died on August 26, 1744. He married (1) in 1706, 


| 
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Lucy, daughter of Col. Daniel Parke, Jr., who died in 1716, by whom he had two 
daughters, Evelyn and Wilhelmina, and two sons who died in infancy; and (2) in 
1724, Maria (or Mary), daughter of Thomas Taylor of Kensington, London, by 
whom he had three daughters and a son, William Byrd III. 

In his biography it is stated that “as a young man [he] sat for Kneller.”! This 
portrait, which shows him at not more than 30 years of age (c. 1704), is reproduced as 
the frontispiece in the biography. When Byrd finally returned to Virginia in 1725 
to spend the rest of his life he left this portrait behind with Charles Boyle, 4** Earl of 
Orrery, who bequeathed it to Sarah Otway, who was Byrd’s second wife’s niece to 
whom he had stood as godfather. It descended to Major Otway-Maine, from whom 
the present-day Mr. William Byrd of New York and Short Hills, New Jersey, a 
lineal descendant of Col. William Byrd II, purchased it about 1927, and brought it 
to this country. 

The earliest extant list of the large collection of portraits which William Byrd I] 
gathered at “Westover” is found in the will made by his daughter-in-law, Maria 
Willing, second wife of William Byrd III, in which she distributed the. portraits 
among her children and other legatees.2 The will identifies the subject of each 
portrait, but gives no attribution to the painter, and the identifications are not always 
reliable. It must be remembered that Maria (Willing) Byrd was an elderly widow 
when she made her will in December, 1813, nearly 70 years after the death of her 
father-in-law, William Byrd II. She could never have been acquainted with him be 
cause she was a child of four, living in Philadelphia, when he died. Therefore, unles 
William Byrd II left a catalogue of the portraits which he had collected, of which 
there is no record, and which is improbable in view of the errors in identification of 
certain portraits which she made, she was dependent for her identifications on oral 
family tradition, transmitted for the most part, no doubt, by her much older sisters-in 
law, most, if not all of whom, pre-deceased her. 

Of the many portraits which she bequeathed the following are pertinent to this 
study: 

(A) to her son Charles Willing Byrd “a portrait of his G. Father Byrd.” A foot 
note in V.M.H. reads “This portrait is now at Brandon.” 

(B) to her son Richard Willing Byrd, “his G. father’s [portrait] that hangs in the 
South East room below stairs, and the portrait (sic) of his first and second wife.” A 
footnote in V.M.H., referring to the “G. father’s” portrait, reads “Ownership um 
known.” Other notes identify the portraits of Col. Byrd’s “first and second wife,” the 
first as “Lucy, dau. of Col. Daniel Parke, Jr., owned by Mrs. Stewart, of Brook Hill, 
Henrico Co. Va.,” and the second as “Mary, dau. of Thomas Taylor, of Kensington, 
Engl. m. Col. William Byrd of Westover, died April 28, 1771. Owned by Mss 
Bevan.” The first of these two portraits is now believed to represent Wilhelmina, the 
second daughter of Col. Byrd by his first wife, and not her mother. The second is 
now owned by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

1Richmond Croom Beatty, William Byrd of Westover, Boston, 1932, p. 52. 


2Reprinted in The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 38, No. 2. (April 1930, PP 
149-151), with footnotes giving such information about the pictures as was available prior to 193° 
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(C) to her son William Powell Byrd . . . eight portraits . . . “one of his G. father 
... one of his Aunt Maria Carter.” The footnote referring to the first of these reads, 
“Whereabouts not known. Perhaps this may be the portrait at Brandon.” The foot- 
note referring to the second reads, “Maria Byrd, b. Jan. 26, 1727, d. Sept. 29, 1744. 
Married Landon Carter of Sabine Hall. Ownership not known.” This portrait, of 
which a copy is in the Sabine Hall Collection, is the one recently deposited with 
William and Mary College by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Otway Byrd.* 


(D) “to my daughter Evelyn Taylor Byrd Harrison [wife of Benjamin Harrison 
of Brandon] . . . agreeably to his [her?] Sister Ann’s wish the portrait of her Aunt 
Evelyn.” The footnote reads, “The portrait at Brandon.” This is the portrait of 
Evelyn Byrd, eldest child of Col. William Byrd II, now owned by Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc. 


(E) “to my daughter M. H. Page, [Maria Horsmanden Byrd, wife of John Page] 
the portrait . . . of the Dutches of Montaigne.” The portrait in question was supposed 
to represent Mary Churchill, youngest daughter of the first Duke of Marlborough, 
who married John, second Duke of Montagu. Maria Willing Byrd was clearly mis- 
taken when she wrote “Montaigne” for “Montagu.” I believe that she was also 
mistaken in her identification and that the portrait cannot possibly represent a Duchess 
of Montagu, but is probably a second portrait of William Byrd II's, second wife, 
Maria Taylor, to which a fancy title had been attached. For a discussion of the 
portrait, see the following Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits, under “Duchess of 
Montagu, so-called.” 

Of the above mentioned portraits the identification is clearly established in the 
case of those representing William Byrd’s daughters by his first wife, Evelyn and 
Wilhelmina, who must have been painted soon after Bridges’ arrival in Virginia in 
1735; of his daughter Maria, who must have been painted shortly before Bridges’ 
departure in 1740; and of his second wife Maria Taylor Byrd, who must have been 
painted in London about the time of her marriage in 1724. The similarity of this 
last portrait to that traditionally supposed to represent the Duchess of Montagu 
suggests the probability that the so-called Duchess of Montagu is in reality a second 
portrait of Maria Taylor Byrd at about the same period. I believe that all of these 
portraits can with assurance be attributed to Bridges. 

None of the three portraits of Col. William Byrd II, recorded in the will as being 
at “Westover” can be the one painted by Kneller, (c. 1704), since that picture was in 
England until more than a century after Maria William Byrd's death. I have listed 
in the Descriptive Catalogue two portraits of Col. Byrd which it seems reasonable to 
attribute to Bridges and to identify with these in the “Westover” collection. I have 
also listed a third picture which the owner believes to be the third and missing por- 
trait but which has no pedigree, and which was purchased by the present owner from 
a dealer in New York who either could or would not give any information as to where 
he got it. Its identification as a portrait of Byrd rests on the precarious ground of the 
resemblance of the face to that shown in Kneller’s portrait of him, and to the style 


3See the following Catalogue of Portraits, under Maria Byrd (No. 2). 
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which resembles that of Bridges. I have listed it among the portraits attributed t 
Bridges on questionable evidence. 

Of the two portraits definitely traceable to the “Westover” collection, one, listed 
as William Byrd II, (No. 1), shows him in middle life. It hung at “Brandon,” ang 
was in all probability the one listed above as (A). It descended in the Harrison family 
to the present owner, Virginia Ritchie Harrison, now Mrs. William K. Conley. Iti 
attributed by the owner to Kneller, but, in my opinion, is rather of the school @ 
Kneller, and may well be the work of Bridges, painted in London. 

The second (William Byrd No. 2) is the portrait of Byrd at 61 years of age 
painted by Bridges after his arrival in Virginia. It is now known only in reproduction, 
the present location of the original, if still extant, being unknown. 

For further details regarding the Byrd Family portraits see the Descriptive Catalogue 
under the names of the individuals listed. 


Byrp 


Subject: Anne (also called Nancy or Nannie), eldest daughter of Col. William by 
his second wife Maria (Taylor) Byrd, born at “Westover,” Feb. 5, 1725/6; married 
Col. Charles Carter of “Cleve,” Dec. 25, 1742; died Sept. 11, 1751. 

Date: 1735. 

Description: Thomas Allen Glenn, in Some Historical Mansions, 1899. I, 251-253 
says, “The portraits of Anne and Maria [Byrd] were painted by Bridges at the ages of 
nine and seven, Nancy with her hand resting on a dog, and little Maria in a loos 
blue gown. Anne Byrd’s portrait was painted later by Hesselius with that of het 
husband, Colonel Charles Carter, and two of her children.” 

Anne would have been nine years old, and Maria seven, when Bridges first reached 
Virginia, and the description quoted above indicates that either Glenn himself had 
seen the portraits or had been told about them by someone who had seen them. 

Robert A. Lancaster, Jr. in Historic Virginia Homes and Churches, 1915, p. 346, if 
his account of “Cleve,” after mentioning the marriage of Anne and Maria to the two 
brothers, Charles Carter of “Cleve” and Landon Carter of “Sabine Hall,” goes om, 
“Interesting portraits of them [Anne and Maria] at the ages of nine and eleven wert 
painted by Bridges.” Glenn’s statement as to the ages of the two little girls is much 
more likely to be correct. 

The portrait of Anne Byrd is also listed in the article contributed to The William 
and Mary College Quarterly, Series 2, x, 338-340, by W. S. Morton, on “The Portraits 
at Lower Brandon, and Upper Brandon, Virginia.” The list of portraits which he 
quotes was made early in the 19th century by Dr. Mayse of Philadelphia, the father 
of Pierce Butler (the son changed his name) who married Fanny Kemble. Among 
the portraits at Upper Brandon he includes “Mrs. Nancy Carter of Cleves, when 4 
child, sister to the last Col. Byrd.” Undoubtedly this portrait is the same one referred 
to in the foregoing quotations. 

Note: I have not seen this portrait. 

Owner: Mr. Harry C. Thompson, of Brandon, who purchased it from Mr. F. Otway 
Byrd, formerly of Upper Brandon, to whom it had passed by descent. 


Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library Courtesy of Colonial Williamsburg 
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Courtesy of Francis Otway Byrd, Esquire 


Maria Byrd (Mrs. Landon Carter) No 


Douglas B. Green II 
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Evetyn Byrp 


Subject: Evelyn, elder daughter of William Byrd II, by his first wife, Lucy Parke, b. 
July 16, 1707, d. unmarried, Nov. 13, 1737. 

Size: H. 49 in.; W. 39% in. Date: 1735. 

Description: The subject is shown seated, out-of-doors, against a landscape vista, 
full-front, her head turned slightly to her right. She has dark hair, a curl of which falls 
over her right shoulder, and a face which resembles that of her father as shown in 
Kneller’s portrait. A red bird (a cardinal) is perched in a tree above her right shoulder. 
She wears a gray-blue silk dress with muslin trim at her bodice and sleeves. She has 
flowers in her hair, and her hands hold in her lap a large straw hat decorated with 
flowers and a ribbon. Beneath the hat, diagonally across her lap, lies a shepherd’s crook 
of dark wood, ending, at the right edge of the picture, in a metal hook. 

This is Bridges’ best known portrait, which has been frequently reproduced. 

Owner: Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, Williamsburg, Virginia, in the 
Governor's Palace. 

The portrait hung at “Westover” and in her will dated December 1813, Maria 
(Willing) Byrd bequeathed “to my daughter Evelyn Taylor Byrd Harrison [third wife 
and widow of Benjamin Harrison of Brandon 1743-1807] . . . agreeably to his [?] 
Sister Ann’s wish the portrait of her Aunt Evelyn.” A footnote in V.M.H. reads “The 
portrait at Brandon.” 

Reproduced: Glenn, Some Colonial Mansions, frontispiece. The Old and the 
Quaint in Virginia, Georgia Dickinson Wardlow, Richmond, 1939. pp. xii, 328. 

Dunlap, Vol. III, f. p. 286. 

C.P.C. 487. 

Weddell, f. p. 163 (attributed to Kneller). 


Marta Byrp (No. 1) 


Subject: Maria (Molly), second daughter of Colonel William by his second wife 
Maria (Taylor) Byrd, born at “Westover,” Jan. 26, 1726/7; married Landon Carter 
of “Sabine Hall,” Sept. 16, 1743, died Nov. 29, 1744, leaving an infant daughter. 

Date: 1735-36? 

Description: Glenn, in Some Colonial Mansions, 1899, pp. 251-252, says “The 
portraits of Anne and Maria Byrd were painted by Bridges at the ages of nine and 
seven, Nancy with her hand resting upon a dog, and little Maria in a loose blue 
gown.” Maria Byrd was seven years old when Bridges reached Virginia, and before 
the end of that year her father wrote that Bridges “has drawn my children.” 

Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., in Historic Virginia Homes and Churches, 1915, p. 346, 
after mentioning the marriage of the two sisters Anne and Maria Byrd to the two 
brothers, Charles Carter of “Cleve” and Landon Carter of “Sabine Hall,” goes on, 
“Interesting portraits of them [Anne and Maria Byrd] at the ages of nine and eleven 
were painted by Bridges.” It is probable that Glenn’s statement as to the ages of the 
two little girls is the correct one. 
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These quotations are sufficient to prove that a portrait of Maria Byrd as a little gid 
was painted by Bridges, and that it was not the portrait listed below as No. 2, which 
shows her on the verge of womanhood in a dress of another color. But | have beeg 
unable to locate it, and do not know whether it is extant. 


Maria Byrp, (No. 2) 


Size: H. 46% in.; W. 37% in. Date: 1740? 

Description: The subject is a girl on the verge of womanhood, shown standing 
against a dark background, with a window and vista showing dimly on the spectators 
left, nearly full-front, her head turned slightly to her right. Her right hand hangs at he 
side; her left elbow rests on a pediment beside her, upon which stands a large stone 
vase holding roses. She has dark-brown hair, a curl of which hangs on her Ieff 
shoulder. A beaded ornament shows in her hair above her left ear. She wears 
simple gray silk dress, fastened by a brooch at her bosom. A blue scarf over her leff 
arm is carried around to her right side. Her left hand holds a small sprig of whit 
flowers. The portrait has been restored by Knoedler and later by Stephen Pichettg, 
and appears to be considerably repainted, especially the face. 

There can be little doubt as to the identity of the subject, since the bequest quoted 
below proves that in 1813 there was at “Westover” a portrait believed to represent 
Maria Byrd Carter, and the portrait now at “Sabine Hall,” reputed to represent the 
same person, is obviously a poor copy of the portrait here described. A careful compat 
son of the portrait with those representing Maria Byrd’s older half-sisters, Evelyn and 
Wilhelmina, reveals a sufficient resemblance of features to make it easy to believe that 
all three were members of the same family, and, though the portrait of Maria is les 
satisfactory than those of her sisters, they all appear to be from the same hand. It 
was probably painted by Bridges shortly before his departure for England about the 
end of 1740. 

Owner: Francis Otway Byrd, Richmond, Va. In her will, dated December 1813 
Maria Willing Byrd bequeathed “to my son William Powell Byrd . . . eight portrails 
... one of his Aunt Maria Carter.” V.M.H., vol. 38, p. 151, where a footnote read§ 
“Maria Byrd, b. Jan. 26, 1727, d. Sept. 29, 1744, married Landon Carter of ‘Sabine 
Hall.’ Ownership not known.” The portrait is listed as “Mrs. Molly Carter, Sistet 
to the last Colonel Byrd 3/4” among the pictures at Upper Brandon, in the article 
by W. S. Morton, “The Portraits at Lower Brandon, and Upper Brandon, Virginia, 
(William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series, x 338-340.) It passed by descent to the 
present owner, Francis Otway Byrd, lately of Upper Brandon, who recently deposited 
it on loan at William and Mary College. 

Reproduced: A very inferior oil copy of the portrait, identical in pose, costume and 
accessories, is at “Sabine Hall” (photo. C.P.C. 229, attributed to Bridges). Presum 
ably it was made for her husband, either at the time of her marriage or after her early 
death, in either case after Bridges had returned to England. Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, 
in his study of portraits painted in Virginia and Maryland in the seventeen-forties, 
has discovered one representing Mrs. Drury Stith, who lived near Williamsburg, 
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Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library Courtesy of Miss Annie C. Stewart 


Wilhelmina Byrd (Mrs. Thomas Chamberlayne) 
(Mrs. William Byrd II, so-called) 
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had left the field open. He was a much more frequent visitor to “Westover” for 
dinner or the night than was Bridges, Col. Byrd in Another Secret Diary recording a 
dozen such occasions, whereas Bridges came only twice to dine. He was socially well 
connected in England, and his superior status, in spite of his occupations, is recognized 
by Byrd who always refers to him as “Mr. Dering,” in contrast to “old Bridges.” In 
view of their acquaintance it is at least possible that he was commissioned to paint the 


“Sabine Hall” copy of Bridges portrait of Maria Byrd. 


Byrp (Mrs. Byrp II, so-called) 


Subject: Family tradition calls the subject of this portrait Lucy Parke, first wife of 
William Byrd II, (married 1706) who died in London in 1716, and reports Sir 
Godfrey Kneller as the painter. The subject, however, is a much younger woman 
than Lucy (Parke) Byrd was when she reached London shortly before her death, and 
the accessories noted below seem clearly to indicate that the portrait was painted in 
this country. In my opinion the portrait certainly represents Wilhelmina, daughter 
of Lucy (Parke) and William Byrd II, and I attribute it to Charles Bridges. Wil- 
helmina was born Nov. 6, 1715, and married Thomas Chamberlayne. 

Size: H. 50 in.; W. 41 in. Date: 1735. 

Description: The subject is a young woman, about twenty years old, shown stand- 
ing, three-quarters length, full-front, her head turned slightly to her right. She has 
brown hair, parted in the middle, with a curl hanging over her right shoulder, and a 
pleasing countenance. She wears a dress of buff apricot satin, with white muslin trim, 
and a blue ribbon at her bosom. Her left hand hangs at her side. Her right hand is 
raised, the forefinger pointing to her right. At her right side is a round, covered Indian 
basket containing her sewing. Behind her left shoulder stands a young Negro boy 
dressed in a blue-gray coat with a red and blue twisted sash, holding a triangular red 
cloth with silver embroidery, perhaps a gorget. William Sawitzky is quoted in 
Another Secret Diary of William Byrd, p. 9, footnote, as pointing out that the Indian 
basket and the Negro slave-boy indicate that the portrait was painted in Virginia, 
and the portrait appears to be a companion piece to that of the subject’s more famous 
sister, Evelyn Byrd. Furthermore, William Byrd wrote to Governor Spotswood in 
December, 1735, that Bridges “has drawn my children.” 

Owner: Miss Annie C. Stewart, Brook Hill, Va. “It hung upon the walls of ‘West- 
over’ until that home was broken up, when it passed into the possession of the 
Harrisons of Clarke County, Virginia. From them it was purchased by Mrs. John 
Stewart, of ‘Brook Hill,’ Virginia, who, being a direct descendant of Lucy Parke, 
desired to own it. It was sold to her as a Kneller, 


(Miss) Annie Carter STEwarr.” 


Weddell, p. 162. 


signed “W. Dering, 17...” Clast two figures undecipherable). William Dering was 
an Englishman who opened a dancing school at William and Mary College in 1737, 
and who took to painting rather crude portraits, perhaps after the departure of Bridges 
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Reproduced: C.P.C. 119, where it is listed as Mrs. William Byrd Il (Lucy Parke), 


Weddell, f. p. 161. 

Thomas James Flexner, American Painting; First Flowers of our Wilderness, Boston, 
1947, p. 104, where it is called “Mrs. William Byrd,” presumably out of deference tp 
the opinion of the owners, though in the text it is referred to as a portrait of Wik 
helmina Byrd. 


Cor. Byrp II, (No. 1) 

Size: H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. 

Date: Between 1715 and 1725. 

Description: The subject is shown standing against a dark background, with a dimly 
painted landscape on the left, nearly three-quarters’ length, half-front, his lef 
shoulder towards the spectator, his head turned to his left three-quarters’ front. Fe 
wears a full dark wig, a twisted neck-scarf, a brown coat with slashed sleeves and metal 
buttons. A dark-red scarf over his right forearm is carried behind him to his left side 
where it is held by his left hand posed upon his hip. The face resembles that shown 
in Kneller’s portrait of Byrd (c. 1704) except that it is that of a man forty or mom 
years old. The portrait is certainly not by Kneller but is of the Kneller school. It cam 
hardly have been painted in Virginia between 1705 and 1715, since there was thea 
no limner in the Colony capable of such good work, but the age of the subject ant 
the costume fit a date soon after Byrd’s return to London in 1715. Since Byd# 
reputed to have become acquainted with Bridges in Kneller’s studio, and commissionél 
him to paint his second wife, Maria Taylor, in 1724, and since the portrait appeal 
to conform to Bridges’ style as shown in his later portraits in Virginia, the attributien 
of it to Bridges seems reasonable. 

It was restored at the Metropolitan Museum, New York, about 25 years ago. 

Owner: Mrs. William R. Conley, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

The portrait was presumably one of the three listed in the will of Maria (Willing) 
Byrd, 1813, probably the one listed under (A) Byrd Family Portraits. It passed from 
the Byrd family to the Harrisons, and was included in the list of portraits at “Lowe 
Brandon” in W. S. Morton’s article “The Portraits at Lower Brandon, and Uppet 
Brandon, Virginia,” as “The Second Col. Byrd, 3/4. In a brown flowing wig.” It hung 
at “Brandon” until the death of the late George Evelyn Harrison, when it was inherited 
by his daughter, Virginia Ritchie Harrison, now Mrs. Conley. In 1949, howevel 
it was hung in the house of Mrs. M. J. Looram, “Brooklandwood,” Brooklandville, 
Maryland. 

Reproduced: V.M.H. XXXII, No. 1, f. p. 7 (a very poor and “doctored” reproduc 
tion). Glenn, Some Colonial Mansions, p. 18. 

F.A.R.L. 1092. 

C.P.C. 482, where it is attributed to Kneller and the owner’s name is given as Mrs. 
Ritchie Harrison Roberts. 

A full-length portrait of William Byrd II, based on this picture and painted by 
William L. Sheppard is in the City Hall, Richmond, Va. 
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Cox. Byrp II, (No. 2) 


Size: Not known. Date: 1735 or soon after. 

Description: In the reproductions noted below Byrd is shown as a man in his sixties. 
His face, with heavy dark eyebrows and rather small eyes, resembles that shown in the 
portrait by Kneller, allowing for a difference of 30 years. He is shown at full length, 
standing in a panelled room, half-front, his left shoulder towards the spectator, his head 
turned left nearly full front. He wears a very full dark wig; white neck-scarf and frill; 
a coat hanging to his knees and buttoned at the waist; white stockings and black shoes 
with silver buckles. His left hand is posed on his side; his right hand rests on a carved 
chair beside him, and behind him is a cloth-covered table on which books are lying. 

The picture has obviously been much repainted, but there is no good reason to 
doubt either the identification of the subject, or its attribution to Bridges, soon after 
his arrival in Virginia. 

Owner: This portrait is reproduced as the frontispiece in John Spencer Bassett’s 
Writings of Colonel William Byrd of Westover in Virginia, Esq., New York, 1901. 
On p. LXXXI the author, after listing the portraits of English noblemen in Byrd’s 
collection at “Westover,” says, “There were also portraits of his children and of his 
two wives, and three of himself, but only one of the last survives.” This statement, 
and the frontispiece, indicate that the portrait was extant near the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century, but Bassett gave no information as to its location, nor any attribution 
to the painter, and he was mistaken in saying that it was the only survivor of the three 
portraits of Byrd at “Westover,” for the portrait listed above as No. 1 was then in the 
possession of the Harrison family at “Lower Brandon.” The portrait is also reproduced 
in R. C. Beatty’s William Byrd of Westover, f.p. 124, with the statement that it was 
painted “about 1735, and at one time in the possession of Miss Stewart of Brook Hill,” 
and that “only the head is original.” Miss Annie C. Stewart, the present owner of 
“Brook Hill,” however, has no recollection of the portrait as one having been at that 
place, and knows nothing of its whereabouts, and Mr. Beatty gives no other informa- 
tion as to the location or ownership of the portrait. 


Mrs. Byrp II 

Subject: Maria, daughter of Thomas Taylor of Kensington, London; born Nov. 10, 
1698; married Col. William Byrd of “Westover,” Virginia, in London, May 27, 1724, 
as his second wife; died April 20, 1771. 

Size: H. 49% in.; W. 40 in. 

Date: 1724 (?) The subject is shown as a young woman not much more than 
twenty years of age. It was probably painted by Bridges about the time of her marriage, 
rather than in Virginia when the painter came thither eleven years later, by which 
time she would have looked older than she is represented in the portrait. 

Description: The subject is an attractive young woman, with dark hair and eyes, 
seated full-front against a cliff, with a faintly suggested landscape on the left. She 
wears a gray silk dress with full skirt, and a pale blue silk wrap is thrown over her 
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left shoulder and arm and is held by her left hand. Her left elbow rests on a table (?) 
beside her. With her right hand she holds what appears to be a small silver dish into 
which a slender stream of water is pouring, possibly symbolizing the water of life. 


Owner: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Maria (Willing) Byrd, widow of William Byrd III, in her will dated Dec. 1813, 
bequeathed to her son Richard Willing Byrd, the portrait of “his G. father’s . . . second 
wife.” Richard Willing Byrd married (first) Lucy Harrison of Brandon, without issue. 
The portrait passed to Dr. Benjamin Harrison of Longwood, Clarke County, and to 
his daughter, Mrs. A. C. Bevan. See V.M.H. vol. 38, p. 150. It was purchased in 
1925 by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, from the Ehrich Galleries, 
who had acquired it from Mrs. Hugh Nelson, whose husband stated “This portrait is 
one of a set which my wife acquired from her former husband, Dr. G. P. Harrison of 
Clarke Co., Va., coming to the Harrisons through marriage with the Byrds of 
Westover.” 

Reference: M.M.A. Bulletin, XXV, pp. 197-200, (1925). 

Reproduced: C.P.C. 8. 


Tue Ducuess or Monracu (so-called)? 
Maria Taytor (Mrs. Byrp II, No. 2)? 


Subject: Tradition has called the subject of this portrait Mary Churchill, youngest 
daughter of the first Duke of Marlborough, who was born July 15, 1689, and who mar 
ried John, second Duke of Montagu, March 20, 1704/5. The portrait was certainly 
included in the collection of pictures gathered by Col. William Byrd II, at “Westover,” 
and the traditional identification of the subject is recorded in the will of his daughter- 
in-law, Maria (Willing) Byrd, widow of William Byrd III, dated December, 1813, 
in which she bequeathed “to my daughter M. H. Page [Maria Horsmanden Byrd, 
wife of John Page of “Page Brook”) the portrait . . . of the Duchess of Montaigne.’ 

As has been previously stated, Maria (Willing) Byrd was the second wife of William 
Byrd III, and she was a broken old woman of seventy-four when, only three months 
before her death, she made her will. Her father-in-law, Col. Wm. Byrd II, had died 
almost seventy years earlier, so that she could have had no recollection of him; and, 
so far as is known, she had no written records upon which to rely for her identification 
of portraits representing persons most of whom were known to her only by hearsay. It is 
true that she had lived at “Westover” with her mother-in-law for some ten years 
before the latter’s death, but they had not been happy ones, for her husband and his 
mother were at odds. William Byrd III, was outraged by his mother’s will and in 
his own referred to it as “the unjust will of my insane mother,” and again in the 
same document spoke of his “deluded and superannuated mother.” Maria (Willing) 
Byrd had borne him ten children before he committed suicide on Jan. 1, 1777, after 
having dissipated by gambling and extravagance what had been perhaps the most 
valuable estate in Virginia. She had to raise her family and struggle with a burden 
of debt throughout the second half of her life. From first to last she had scant time 
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to pay attention to her father-in-law’s great collection of portraits. It is not surprising 
that some of the identifications should have been mistaken, or that she should have 
accepted the romantic fiction that this portrait represented a Duchess of Montagu, 
and that the more enduring renown of Montaigne should in her mind have cancelled 
out the faded glitter of the then extinct ducal title of Montagu. 

Col. William Byrd, II, is supposed to have shipped the portrait to Virginia when 
he left England, after his first wife, Lucy Parke, had taken possession of it in London 
where her father, Daniel Parke, Jr. had left it. 

Another version of the legend has it that the Duchess of Montagu presented it to 
Lucy (Parke) Byrd because of her friendship with her father. Daniel Parke, Jr. was 
a handsome, gallant, swashbuckling, loose-living soldier who had served as aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Marlborough at the battle of Blenheim in 1704. For his gallant 
services he was commissioned by the Duke to carry to Queen Anne the news of 
victory and to receive the customary reward. He was probably accepted as a friend 
in Marlborough’s family, and perhaps Marlborough secured his appointment as 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, where he was murdered in 1710 by the inhabitants 
of Antigua who were outraged by his high-handed conduct. 

This account of the source of the portrait appears to have little basis other than an 
attempt to explain the title given to it. Lucy Parke can have had but scanty acquaint- 
ance with her father, who at an early date deserted his wife and children in Virginia 
and never returned to them. Furthermore, the portrait, in its simplicity of costume 
and accessories does not suggest the picture of a titled English woman as a painter 
of the Kneller school would have portrayed her in the opening years of the 18% 
century. It is, however, strikingly similar in costume and manner of presentation to 
the portrait of the second wife of Col. William Byrd II, Maria Taylor, attributed to 
Charles Bridges and now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The same gray- 
blue silk appears in the costume in each picture; the hands in each case are engaged 
in a symbolic action against similar backgrounds; and the figure and face in the two 
pictures, though seen full-front in the case of Maria (Taylor) Byrd, and in profile in 
the portrait of the “Duchess of Montagu,” can easily be accepted as representing one 
and the same person. Particularly noticeable is the identical manner in which the 
hair is painted in the two pictures, with a little side-lock in front of the ears and done 
up behind, without the curl over one or the other shoulder which appears in almost 
every other portrait of women of this period. The costume in each picture is that of 
the seventeen-twenties. 

For these reasons the identification of the subject as the Duchess of Montagu is, 
in my opinion, untenable, and I believe the title is a wholly fanciful one, originally 
given in jest, but mistaken as genuine by the time Maria (Willing) Byrd made her 
will, and I suggest that the portrait may, in reality, be a second one of Maria (Taylor) 


Byrd. 
Size: H. 49 in.; W. 39% in. Date: 1724? 
Description: The subject is shown at three-quarters’ length, seated, very erect, her 
body and head in profile against a dark wall, or curtain, with a dimly painted 
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balustrade surmounted by an urn in the foreground, and landscape vista beyond, 
on the left. She is a handsome creature, with dark hair, dark eyes, and a fresh com 
plexion. She wears a gray-blue silk gown, with white lawn trim showing at the 
bosom and undersleeves. Her left hand in her lap holds a small ball of white thread, 
which is drawn out by the fingers of her extended right hand, perhaps symbolizing 
the thread of life, still near its beginning. The portrait is an unusually pleasing 
one and appears to be characteristic of Bridges’ work. It was in poor condition when 
acquired by the present owners, but has been well restored. 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. William Bell Watkins, “Annfield,” Berryville, Va. As 
stated above, the portrait was bequeathed in 1813 by Mrs. William Byrd III, to her 
daughter, Maria Horsmanden Byrd (1781-1844), wife of John Page of Clarke. Ac 
cording to Harrison family tradition, however, the portrait was removed from “Wes 
over” to “Brandon” (on the south side of the James River), the home of Mrs. Page’ 
sister, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. After Mrs. Page’s daughter, Mary Willing Page, 
in 1818, married Benjamin Harrison of “Berkeley,” the portrait was removed from 
“Brandon” to “Berkeley,” and was inherited by their son, Dr. Benjamin Harrison of 
Clarke, and passed by descent to Dr. Gwynn P. Harrison of “Longwood,” Clarke 
County, Virginia, with the portrait of Maria Taylor, Mrs. William Byrd II, No. 1 
His widow, later Mrs. Hugh Nelson, sold the portrait of Mrs. Byrd (No. 1) to the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1925, and the portrait of the “Duchess of Montagu” at 
about the same time to the present owners. 

Reproduced: C.P.C. 24. 


PRENTIS 


Subject: William Prentis of Williamsburg, Virginia; born 1701; died 1765. 

Size: c. H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. 

Date: 1735? 

Description: The subject is a handsome young man, his torso shown in profile 
against a dark background, his left shoulder towards the spectator, his head turned 
left %4 front. He has dark eyes and level eyebrows, and wears a full white wig 
white neckband and long steenkirk tie; and a greenish-blue velvet coat and waistcoat. 

A good example of Bridges’ work. 

Ownership: Heming Webb Prentis, Jr., Lancaster, Pa., a great-great-great-grandson 
of the subject. 


Cox. ALEXANDER Spotswoop (No. 1) 


Subject: Col. Alexander Spotswood, born in Tangier, Africa, 1676. A trained 
soldier who fought under Marlborough at Blenheim. Lt. Governor of Virginia from 
June, 1710 to Sept., 1722. Postmaster-General for the Colonies. Owner of great 
estates in Spotsylvania, to which he gave his name. Colonel of militia and appointed 
major-general for the campaign against Cartagena, but died at Annapolis, Maryland, 
June 7, 1740. 
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Courtesy of Heming Webb Prentis, Esquire 
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Colonel Alexander Spotswood, No. 2 
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Size: H. 45% in.; W. 37%. Date: January,? 1735/36. 

Description: The subject is shown % length, half-front, his right shoulder towards 
the spectator, his head turned right %4 front, against a dark background. The face is 
a fine, strong one of a man about 60 years of age. He wears a large gray wig, long 
steenkirk tie, red velvet coat with small buttons and a golden-tan waistcoat with gold 
embroidery, fastened with three buttons at the waist. His right hand is posed against 
his side, holding back his coat. In his left hand he holds a roll of papers beneath 
which his sword-hilt is shown. 

Owner: Commonwealth of Virginia. The portrait descended to Philip A. Spots- 
wood of Orange County, Va., who presented it to the Commonwealth of Virginia in 
1874. It now hangs in the Governor's mansion at Richmond. 


Reproduced: Weddell, £. p. 150. 


Cox. ALEXANDER Sporswoop (No. 2) 


This appears to be a replica of No. 1, of slightly larger dimensions, presumably 
painted at the same time, but it is impossible to tell which is the original and which 
the replica. There appears to be no reason to doubt that both pictures are by Bridges. 

Size: H. §2 in.; W. 39% in. Date: January, 1735/6. 

Owner: Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. The portrait passed by descent to the late 
Mrs. I. N. [Louisa Beverley Turner] Jones of Richmond, and was sold by her, before 
1940, to Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. It now hangs in the Governor's 
Palace, Williamsburg, Va. 

Reproduced: F.A.R.L. 9022. 

C.P.C. 489. 

Another portrait said to represent Spotswood and attributed to Bridges hangs in 
the State Capitol, but it is not a copy and probably not an adaptation of either of the 
portraits of Spotswood here listed. In my opinion it does not represent Spotswood, 
and is not by Bridges. 


-B- 


PORTRAITS WHICH ARE PROBABLY BY BRIDGES 
THOUGH ATTRIBUTED TO HIM WITH 
LESS ASSURANCE 


Boiurnc Famiry Porrrarrs 


Four portraits representing Col. John Bolling, his wife, Mary (Kennon) Bolling, 
his son, Major John Bolling, Jr., and the latter’s wife, Elizabeth (Blair) Bolling, 
are owned by William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia. They had come 
down by inheritance to Mrs. Richard Bolling of Richmond, and were loaned by her 
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for a number of years to the Virginia Historical Society, until their sale to Mr 
Robert Malcolm Littlejohn of New York, who later presented them to William and 
Mary College. There appears to be no question as to the identity of the subjects or 
as to the line of descent. 

Since Col. John Bolling, Sr., died on April 20, 1729, it is clear that his portrait 
cannot be attributed to Bridges. It is probably the work of Gustavus Hesselius. The 
other three portraits suggest a different hand and a later date. That of Mrs. John 
Bolling, Sr. is of not quite the same dimensions as her husband's picture and is 
differently framed (though none of the frames may be the originals). Her apparent 
age suggests a later date, and her costume looks like that of a widow. The apparent 
age of her son and daughter-in-law also makes it reasonable to attribute all thee 
pictures to the period between 1735 and 1740, when Charles Bridges was working 
in Virginia. If of an earlier or later date they must be attributed to Gustavus Hesselius 
but in my opinion the attribution to Bridges is more likely to be correct. William 
Sawitzky attributed them to Bridges; Wehle attributed them to Hesselius. 


Mrs. Joun Sr. 


Subject: Mary, daughter of Richard Kennon of “Conjurer’s Neck,” wife of Gal 
John Bolling, Sr., of “Cobbs,” b. 1678, married Dec. 1697. She outlived her husband, 
who died April 20, 1729. 

Size: c. H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. 

Date: After her husband’s death in 1729. From her apparent age and that of her 
son and daughter-in-law, Major and Mrs. John Bolling, Jr., q.v. it seems probable that 
all three portraits, clearly by the same hand, were painted between 1735 and 1740. 

Description: The subject is a woman of about sixty years, shown against a dark 
background with spandrels in the lower corners, half-front, her left shoulder towands 
the spectator, her head turned left three-quarters’ front. She wears a lawn cap wilh 
a widow’s peak, covered by a white silk scarf; a pearl bead necklace; and a black dress 
with white lawn trim, fastened with two white silk bows. 

Owner: William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 


Reproduced: V.M.H. Vol. 22, opp. p. 106. 


Mayor Joun Jr. 


Subject: Major John Bolling, Jr., of “Cobbs,” son of Col. John and Mary (Kennon) 
Bolling, b. June 20, 1700, d. Sept. 6, 1757; m. (1) Elizabeth, daughter of John Lewis 
(2) on Aug. 1, 1728, Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Archibald Blair of Williamsburg. 

Size: c. H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. 

Date: Between 1735 and 1740? 


Description: The subject is shown against a dark background with spandrels in 
the lower corners, half-front, his right shoulder towards the spectator, his head turned 
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right nearly full-front. He appears to be about 35 years of age. He wears a gray 
wig, neckband and ruffles, and a blue coat and waistcoat with embossed silver buttons. 


Owner: William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 


Reproduced: F.A.R.L. 2125 A. 
V.M.H. Vol. 22, opp. p. 215. 


Mrs. Joun Jr. 


Subject: Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Archibald Blair, b. 1709, m. 1728 Major John 
Bolling, Jr., of “Cobbs;” d. 1766. 

Size: c. H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. 

Date: Between 1735 and 1740? 

Description: The subject is shown against a dark background with spandrels in the 
lower corners, half-front, her right shoulder towards the spectator, her head turned 
tight nearly full-front. She has dark hair, brown eyes, and a wide mouth, and wears 
ared dress with white ruffled trim. 


Owner: William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 


Reproduced: F.A.R.L. 2232 A. 
V.M.H. Vol. 22, opp. p. 217. 


Coronet Carter (?) 


Subject: When acquired by the present owner the subjects of this portrait and of 
its companion piece were unidentified, although the line down which the portraits 
had passed for the last 150 years seems to be reliable. Two separate genealogical 
inquiries, by the owner and by Mr. Everard Kidder Meade of the Clarke County 
Historical Association, however, have independently come to the same conclusion, 
that in all probability the subjects are Colonel Charles Carter of “Cleve,” and his wife. 

Charles, third son of Robert (“King”) Carter by his second wife, and brother of Col. 
Landon Carter, q.v., was born in 1707, went to school in England, returning to 
Virginia when 17; married (1) in 1728, Mary, daughter of Joseph Walker of York- 
town, who died in 1742; (2) in 1742, Anne, daughter of Col. William Byrd II, of 
“Westover,” and sister of Maria Byrd who married his brother Landon Carter a few 
months later. Anne (Byrd) Carter died in 1757, and he married (3) Lucy, daughter 
of William Taliaferro. About 1729 he purchased the plantation known as “Cleve,” 
near Port Royal, and built the mansion there. He was a member of the House of 
Burgesses from 1736 until his death in 1764. 

In Historic Virginia Homes and Churches (Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., Philadelphia, 
1915) p. 364, it is recorded of Anne and Maria Byrd that “interesting portraits of 
them at the ages of nine and eleven were painted by Bridges, and (after she became 
mistress of “Cleve”) Anne’s portrait, with that of her husband and two of her 
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children, was painted by Hesselius. . . . The portrait of Col. Charles Carter, in wig 


and scarlet coat embellished with many gilt buttons . . . still hangs at “Cleve,” though 
the estate has been so long out of the Carter family.” 

The portraits attributed to Bridges in this paragraph, representing Anne and Maria 
as children, have been discussed above. The later portraits, attributed to Hesselius, 
representing Anne with two children and her husband Charles Carter, are now 
owned by Mr. N. Carter Hall, Jr., of Washington, D. C. This later portrait of 
Charles Carter shows the subject seated, but from the same point of view as in the 
portrait here attributed to Bridges, and the faces shown in the two pictures are suf- 
ficiently alike, allowing for a difference of some ten years, to make the identification 
plausible. The earlier portrait, however, is much better painted. The owner of the 
later portrait attributes it to Gustavus Hesselius, but since it can hardly have been 
painted earlier than the late seventeen-forties, it may be the work of his son John. 

Size: H. 49 in.; W. 40 in. Date: 1735-1740? 

Description: The subject is a young man, apparently still in his twenties, showa 
three-quarters length, nearly full-front, his right shoulder slightly advanced, against 
a dark wall with a landscape showing hills and trees on the spectator’s right. He has 
a round, full face, with a fair complexion. He wears a white wig, a plain neckband 
with small ruffles in front, a blue coat with metal buttons, and a very dark blue, or 
black waistcoat, unbuttoned to the waist. His right hand is posed against his side; 
his left hand is thrust into his waistcoat. A sword hilt shows at his left, as does a 
table on which rests his black three-cornered hat trimmed with gilt braid. 

The portrait is in very bad condition but is now (April, 1951) in the hands of 
H. E. Gassman of Richmond for restoration. 

The costumes shown in both this portrait and its companion piece are of the 
period when Bridges was painting in Virginia and the painting appears to be in 
his manner. In my opinion both portraits are probably his work. 

Owner: Mrs. E. Alban Watson, 3612 Sunset Drive, Lynchburg, Virginia. Mrs. 
Watson bought this portrait, and its companion showing the subject’s wife, in 1950, 
from Mrs. Lucia Sloan Hopkins of California, who had inherited them from her 
grandmother, Edmonia Fauntleroy Corbin (1825-1917) who married Robert Otway 
Carter (1810-1874) of “Cleve” on Sept. 30, 1845. 

The portraits are assumed to have come down the following line of descent 
Charles Carter had a son Landon, by his second wife, Anne Byrd. Landon Carter 
(1751-1811) of “Cleve” married (1) in 1771, Mildred Williams, and (2) in 1782 
Elizabeth (Carter) Thornton, widow of Presley Thornton, and daughter of Robert 
Wormeley Carter and granddaughter of Landon Carter of “Sabine Hall.” Their son 
Robert Charles Carter (1783-1849) married Harwar Beale, and their son was Robert 
Otway Carter, named above. Robert Otway Carter moved to a plantation near Oxford, 
Mississippi, about 1835, but the portraits appear to have remained at “Cleve” until 
after his father’s death in 1849, after which they were sent to Mississippi. During the 
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Civil War they were taken from their frames and buried for safety. Later they were 
folded and rolled up and stored in St. Louis, labeled “old Virginia Family portraits.” 
Bibliography: Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., 
Philadelphia, 1915. 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 30, (1922). Notes on the Carter 
Family, by Lucien Beverley Howry. Ibid. Vol. 31 (1923) “The Will of Charles Carter 
of Cleve,” Fairfax Harrison. 


Mrs. Cuartes Carter (?) 


Subject: The subject is probably Mary, daughter of Joseph Walker of Yorktown, 
who married Charles Carter of “Cleve” in 1728 and who died in 1742. See under 
Col. Charles Carter (?). 

Size: H. 50% in.; W. 40 in. Date: 1735-1740? 

Description: The subject is a large, vigorous-appearing woman in her twenties, 
shown at three-quarters length, three-quarters front, her head turned slightly to her 
left, standing against a landscape background with a column at the edge of the picture 
on the spectator’s right. She has dark eyes and dark hair, a curl of which hangs over 
either shoulder. She wears a blue gown with the usual muslin trim at bodice and 
elbows. A brooch, or ribbon, holds her bodice, and a reddish scarf over her right 
shoulder and side is carried behind her to her left side where it is held by her fingers. 
Her right hand hangs at her side holding a small basket of grapes (and other fruit?). 
The background is quite unusual, showing a small, rectangular red (brick?) building 
on either side, with connecting red fences, presumably a view of offices attached to 
her residence. 

The picture, like that of her husband, is in very bad condition but is now (April, 
1951) in the hands of H. E. Gassman of Richmond for restoration. In my opinion 
both pictures are of the period when Bridges was painting in Virginia; the manner 
of painting appears to be his; and both are probably his work. 

Owner: Mrs. E. Alban Watson, 3612 Sunset Drive, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

For further details see under Col. Charles Carter. 


Lanpon CarTER 


Subject: Landon, son of Robert [“King”] and Betty (Landon) Carter, b. August 
18, 1710, d. 1779 Cwill proved Feb. 12). Built Sabine Hall, 1730. Married (1) 1732, 
Elizabeth Wormeley; (2) 1743, Maria Byrd; (3) Elizabeth Beale, living in 1774. 

Size: c. H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. Date: Before 1740? 

Description: The subject is a man of about 30 years of age, shown standing against 
adark background, with a vista to the right, half-front, his right shoulder toward the 
spectator, his head turned to his right nearly full-front. He has a rather long nose, 
and a dimple in his chin. He wears a gray wig; white neckband with small ruffle; 
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gray coat with cloth buttons; and a long white satin waistcoat heavily brocaded with 
gold. His right hand is posed on his hip; his left hand rests on the head of an up 
ward-looking brown-and-white dog. 

Owner: The Sabine Hall Collection: Mrs. W. Harrison Wellford, “Sabine Hall,” 
Warsaw, Virginia. 

Reproduced: Glenn, Some Colonial Mansions, f.p. 254. C.P.C. 228, attributed 
to Bridges. 

F.A.R.L. 40406. 


Mrs. Lanpon Carrer WorMELEY)? 

Subject: Elizabeth, daughter of John Wormeley, b. 1713; first wife of Landon 
Carter of Sabine Hall, Warsaw, Va.; m. 1732; d. Jan. 31, 1740. 

Size: c. H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. 

Date: Before 1740. 

Description: The subject is shown standing, three-quarters length, against a curtain 
with a column at the spectator’s right, nearly full-front, her right shoulder slightly 
advanced, her head turned to her right. She holds a basket of flowers before her with 
both hands. The head appears to have been repainted. 

Attribution: Dr. J. Hall Pleasants attributed the portrait to Charles Bridges, witha 
question. William Sawitzky doubted the identification of the subject, but called the 
portrait “an inferior Bridges.” 

Since Elizabeth (Wormeley) Carter was alive in the period of Bridges’ sojourn in 
Virginia it is at least possible that the portrait was painted by him, although it does 
not look much like his work. 

Owner: Sabine Hall Collection; Warsaw, Virginia, Mrs. W. Harrison Wellford. 

References: Bolton, Vol. I, pp. 111-112; Vol. II, pp. 611-612; Vol. III, pp. 935-937. 

Reproduced: Glenn, Some Colonial Mansions, f.p. 258. C.P.C. 230. F.A.R.L. photo. 


Apputa FAUNTLEROY 


Subject: Apphia, daughter of William and Apphia (Bushrod) Fauntleroy, of 
Naylor’s Hole, Richmond County; married William Daingerfield (1710-1769) of 
Essex County. She was living in 1756, when her father died and left her “£50 cash,’ 
and legacies to her children. 

Date: c. 1735?. 

Size: c. H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. 

Description: The subject is a young woman shown standing against a dark back 
ground nearly full-front, her head turned slightly to her right. She has dark hair and 
what appears to be a flower in it, and dark eyes. She wears a vermilion dress with 
the usual muslin trim at bodice and sleeves. Her right hand holds a spray of flowers 
in front of her; her left hand rests on more flowers lying on the corner of a 
topped table at her side. 
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Note: I have not seen this portrait, the description of which is based on a photo- 
graph and on information on file with the Clarke Portrait Collection, Clarke County 
Historical Association, Berryville. 

Owner: Name withheld by request. 

Attribution: The identification of the subject is probably correct. The costume is 
that of Bridges’ sojourn in Virginia, and Apphia Fauntleroy would at that time have 
been of the age of the subject as shown in this portrait. The portrait has been con- 
siderably over-painted, especially the head, so that it is impossible to pass judgment 
on the original technique. The attribution to Bridges, therefore, is not assured, 
though it is certainly possible, perhaps even probable. 


ExizaBeTH Hawkins 

Subject: A young woman, perhaps 16 or 17 years old, called Elizabeth Hawkins. 

Size: c. H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. Date: ? 

Description: The subject is shown against a dark background with spandrels in the 
four corners, half-front, her right shoulder towards the spectator, her head turned 
tight nearly full-front. She has abundant light-brown hair, a long curl of which 
hangs over her left shoulder, and gray-blue eyes. She wears a simple white dress with 
ruffed trim, over which is thrown a dark-blue silk wrap with lighter lining. Her 
tight hand holds a spray of orange-blossoms. A pleasing picture. 

Note: I have not seen this portrait and the foregoing description is based on a 
photograph and notes at the Frick Art Reference Library, New York. The portrait 
is there attributed to Bridges, and the attribution appears to be a reasonable one, but 
I reserve judgment until I have seen the original. 

Owner: In 1925 this portrait was owned by Mrs. Sarah Bell Williams, Annapolis, 
Maryland. Between that date and September, 1930, it was purchased by her sister, 
Mrs. William Wallace Lanahan, Towson, Maryland. 

Reproduced: F.A.R.L. 3002. 


Mrs. Puitie 

Subject: Mary, daughter of William and Anna (Lee) Armistead. Her father, who 
was brother to Judith Armistead, first wife of Robert (“King”) Carter, died June 13, 
1711, aged 40 years. Mary Armistead married (1) James Burwell (1689-1718), 
before Dec. 6, 1711, when Col. William Byrd II, visited them and described her as “a 
pretty woman;” (2) Philip Lightfoot of Yorktown (W.&M. Quarterly Series, 1, Vol. 
3, p. 108). 

Size: H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. 

Date: Between 1735 and 1740, if by Bridges. 

Description: The head and bust of a middle-aged woman are shown nearly full- 
font against a background which is dark on the left but lighter on the right, with 
spandrels in the corners. She has gray hair, and wears a greenish-brown satin dress 
with white muslin trim, and with a jeweled clasp at her bosom. 
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Owner: Yale Gallery of Art, New Haven, Conn., from estate of John Hil 
Morgan. The portrait was sold to John Hill Morgan of New York, about 1920, by 
Mrs. William Allen, through the dealer Robert Macbeth. Mrs. Allen stated that it 
represented Mary (Armistead) Lightfoot, a great-great-great-grandmother of her late 
husband, who was an Allen of “Curles Neck” and “Claremont,” Virginia, and who 
attributed it to Bridges. Assuming the correctness of the identification, the attribution 
seems reasonable. 

Reproduced: Photo, F.A.R.L. No. 17491. 


Pur Lupwe zt III 


Subject: The name Philip Ludwell was borne by men in three successive gene 
tions in colonial Virginia. 

The first Philip Ludwell was born in England, and married (1) Mrs. Lucy (Hig 
ginson) Burwell-Bernard in 1667. She died in 1675, and he married (2) Frances 
Culpepper, widow of Gov. Berkeley. Although a landowner in Virginia he died in 
England after 1704, perhaps as late as 1707. His children by his first wife wer 
Philip II, and Jane, who married Col. Daniel Parke. 

The second Philip, of “Greenspring,” James County, Virginia, born 1667, married 
Hannah, daughter of Benjamin Harrison in 1697. He died in 1727. Their children 
were Lucy (1698-1749), married John Grymes of “Brandon,” Middlesex Co.; Hannah, 
(Dec. 5, 1701-Jan. 25, 1749) married Thomas Lee of Stratford; and Philip III, who was 
born at “Greenspring,” Dec. 29, 1716; married Frances (Fanny) daughter of Charles 
Grymes in 1737. Philip Ludwell III, died March 25, 1767, in England, whither he 
had removed after the death of his wife. He left a large property: “. . . Greenspring 
to Daughter Hannah, Rich Neck to Daughter Frances . . . and a Surry estate to 
Daughter Lucy.” He left no male descendants and the family name died out in 
Virginia. [See Virginia Historical Register, V. p. 97, Richmond, 1852; Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, XIX, 1911, p. 259.] 

The problem presented by this picture, and its companion piece showing Ms. 
Ludwell and two small children, is whether they represent the first Philip and his 
family, or the third Philip and family. 

The present owner of the two portraits believes that they represent the first Philip 
and his wife Lucy, with their children Philip Ii, and Jane, and that the portraits were 
painted before 1675, the year of Lucy Ludwell’s death. 

I find myself unable to accept this identification of the subjects of the two portraits, 
which I believe to represent Philip III, and his wife Frances with their two older 
daughters. 

No painters are known to have been in Virginia as early as 1675, certainly none 
capable of the workmanship which the pictures show. The costumes are more 
than half-a-century too late for the subjects to be Philip I, and his family. The 
Philip Ludwell who is shown in the portrait is a young man in his twenties, dressed in 
the height of fashion of the early seventeen-forties. The wig, coat and very handsome 
waistcoat, and the whole pose of the figure, closely resemble those shown in Feke's 
portraits of Isaac Royall, 1742, and of Edward Shippen (1746 ?). In the period in 
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which Philip I, lived, costumes of men were of a quite different style. The ages at 
which the subjects are represented fit perfectly with the identification of them as 
Philip III, and his wife Frances, if the portraits were painted in the summer or fall 
of 1740, near the end of Bridges’ sojourn in Virginia. The manner of painting 
resembles that of Bridges. I, therefore, conclude that these pictures are probably his 
work and represent Philip Ludwell III, and his wife and two older daughters. 

Size: H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. Date: 1740. 

Description: The subject is a young man shown standing against a shaded back- 
gound, 34 length, % front, his right shoulder advanced, his head turned slightly 
to his right nearly full-front. He wears a short white wig; white neckband with 
ruffles; ruffles at his wrists; a blue coat and a long pink waistcoat heavily trimmed 
with silver. A silver sword hilt shows at his left side. His right hand rests on two 
books lying on a carved table at his side; his left hand is thrust into his waistcoat. 
The portrait was restored in 1947 at William Young’s Art Gallery, Richmond. Like 
its companion piece, it is in its original very fine carved and gilded frame. 

Owner: William G. Maupin, 42 Court Street, Portsmouth, Virginia, a descendant 
of Philip Ludwell II, who acquired the portrait from other descendants. 

Reference: This and other portraits in the Ludwell family are discussed in Bolton, 
Ill, 839-843. Bolton concludes that this portrait represents Philip Ludwell III. 


Maras. AND DAUGHTERS 


Subject: Frances (Fanny), daughter of Charles and Frances (Jenings) Grymes, 
“a young lady of great Merit and Fortune.” (Virginia Historical Register, Vol. V, 
p. 97, Richmond, 1852). Born Nov. 19, 1717; married 1737, Philip Ludwell III, of 
“Greenspring.” Her first child, Hannah Philippa, was born Dec. 21, 1737, married 
William Lee, died Aug. 18, 1784; her second, Frances, was born 1740, died Sept. 14, 
1768; and her third, Lucy, born 1751, married John Paradise, and lived at Williams- 
burg, dying insane April 24, 1814. (See Archibald Bolling Shepperson, John Paradise 
and Lucy Ludwell, Richmond.) 

Size: H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. Date: 1740. 

Description: Mrs. Ludwell is shown as a young woman with fair complexion and 
light hair, seated nearly full-front, her head turned to her right, against a dark red 
curtain and a shaded gray background, with what appears to be a dark tapestry show- 
ing a landscape to the right. She wears a simple blue dress with white muslin trim at 
bosom and sleeves. In her lap and against her right arm she holds a fair-haired child, 
pethaps a year old, in a white dress and with flowers in its hair. Her left hand hangs 
at her side, where her eldest daughter stands, apparently about 2% years old, in a 
gtay-green dress with light trim, and a red robe, holding an apple in her hand. 

The portrait was restored in 1947 at William Young’s Gallery in Richmond, havin 
been in very bad condition and heavily repainted. The portrait is still in its origi 
handsome carved and gilded frame. 

Owner: William G. Maupin, 42 Court Street, Portsmouth, Virginia, a descendant 
of Philip Ludwell II, who acquired it from other descendants. 
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Ricuarp Ranpotpu | 


Subject: Richard Randolph I, of Curles Neck, fifth son of William Randolph | 
b. 1690, d. 1748. He was Treasurer of Virginia and for many years a member of the 
House of Burgesses. Married Jane, daughter of John and Mary (Kennon) Bolling .q1, 

Size: H. 35 in.; W. 27 in. Date: 1735-1740 ?. 

Description: The subject is shown against a dark background, half-front, his right 
shoulder towards the spectator, his head turned three-quarters front. He wears a full 
gray wig; white neck-band and small ruffle; and reddish-brown coat and waistcoat, 
the latter left unbuttoned to allow his left hand to be thrust into it. His right elbow 
rests on a table beside him. 

Owner: William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Reproduced: C.P.C. 272, where it is listed as by Wollaston. That painter, however, 
did not reach Virginia until some five years after the death of the subject, and the 
portrait is reasonably attributable to Bridges, although possibly by Gustavus Hesselius, 


Mars. Ricnarp RANDOLPH | 


Subject: Jane, daughter of John and Mary (Kennon) Bolling and great-grand- 
daughter of Pocahontas, b. 1703, d. 1766. Wife of Richard Randolph I. 

Size: c. H. 37 in.; W. 27 in. Date: 1735-1740. 

Description: The subject is shown standing against a dark background, half-front, 
her left shoulder towards the spectator, her head turned left nearly full-front. She has 
brown hair and gray eyes. She wears a white cap, tied under her chin with a white 
ribbon; a blue-gray dress; white lawn undersleeves; and a white kerchief over her 
shoulders and crossed at her bosom, where it is held in place by a broad white ribbon. 
Her hands hold open before her a large book (Bible?) resting upon a table. 

Owner: William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Attribution: This appears to be a companion piece to the portrait of her husband but 
is not listed in C.P.C. It appears to be reasonably attributable to Bridges, although 
possibly by Gustavus Hesselius. 


Mrs. WINN 


Subject: The portrait is said to represent Mary, second wife of John Winn, 
of “Jessamine Lawn,” Hanover County. He was baptized Jan. 20, 1705, died c. 1789 
The date of their marriage is unknown, but they had five children, the eldest bom 
in 1749 or earlier. (See Ancestors and Descendants of John Quarles Winn, Ed. D. W. 
Winn, Baltimore, 1932). 

The identification may perhaps be correct, although there seem to be no documents 
supporting it. If correct, the subject may have been painted as early as 1740, before 
her marriage, since she appears as a young woman in her early twenties and it is 
not certain that she had any children before 1749. 
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Size: c. H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. Date: ? 

iption: The subject is a pleasing young woman shown standing full-front 
against a dark background beside a table on which her right hand rests. She has dark 
hair, a curl of which falls on her left shoulder, dark eyes and rather heavy level eye- 
brows. She wears a soft olive-green dress, with a jeweled girdle at her waist, and a 
reddish-brown or old rose scarf over her left arm, carried round behind her to the 
table on which her right hand rests. The picture has been largely repainted, so that 
the costume does not show Bridges’ technique, but the tilt of the head and the rendi- 
tion of the features so much resemble the painting of the heads of the young women 
of the Byrd family as to make the attribution of this portrait to Bridges seem at least 
possible. 

Owner: Mr. Frank E. Christopher, Carter Hall, Millwood, Va. The portrait was 
aquired before 1938 by Mr. Gerard B. Lambert who then owned Carter Hall, and 
was sold with the residence to Mr. Christopher in 1948. Its earlier provenance is not 
recorded. 

Reproduced: C.P.C. 66, attributed to Bridges. 
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PORTRAITS WHICH ARE POSSIBLY HIS WORK, 
ALTHOUGH VERY DOUBTFUL. 


Cox. Byrp II? 


Size: c. H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. Date: ? 

Description: The subject is shown nearly three-quarters length against a dark 
background with the base of a pillar showing dimly on the right, half-front, his right 
shoulder towards the spectator, his head to his right nearly full-front. He wears a 
full brown wig, one knotted end of which hangs on his left shoulder; a pleated 
shirt with neckband and white ruffle; ruffles at his wrists; a brown velvet coat with 
doth buttons and wide turned-back cuffs; and a brocade waistcoat edged with gold 
braid and unbuttoned to the waist. His right hand is posed on his hip; his left hand 
holds his hat at his side. The portrait has been relined. 

Owner: Mrs. George V. Curtis, Arlington, Virginia, who purchased it prior to 1945 
ftom Parke-Bernet, New York, who had acquired it from Lazlo as the portrait of an 
inknown man. Nothing is known of its earlier provenance. 

Attribution: The present owner believes it to be a portrait of Col. William Byrd II, 
ind attributes it to Bridges. Her opinion is based on her experience as a connoisseur 
f antiques and works of art and on her familiarity with Kneller's unquestioned por- 
tait of Byrd which her husband had been employed to copy. On first seeing the 
portrait under discussion at Parke-Bernet’s she recognized the features of the subject 
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as those of the person shown in the portrait by Kneller, and purchased the picture 
in the belief that it was the missing one of the three portraits of Byrd listed in the 
will of Maria (Willing) Byrd. 

It is true that the subject does so much resemble Byrd as portrayed in both Knellers 
portrait and in that here listed as No. 1 (though the countenance is a more pleasing 
one than that shown in either) that there would be little question about the identifica. 
tion were it supported by a record of the portraits provenance. And it is also true 
that of the three recorded portraits of Byrd at “Westover” only two, listed in this 
catalogue as No. 1 and No. 2, are otherwise accounted for. But it is obvious that an 
identification and attribution based solely on such grounds, though they may be 
correct, are very precarious. The problem is further complicated by the question of 
the portrait’s date. The subject appears to be a relatively young man, hardly more 
than 30 years old, which was Byrd’s age in 1704 when Kneller painted him, and 
certainly a number of years younger than Byrd as shown in No. 1, which presumably 
was painted in England either before 1705 or between 1715 and 1724, since Byz 
spent the intervening years in Virginia where there was then no painter capable 
of executing so good a picture. The apparent age of the subject suggests the earlier 
date, but it does not seem likely that Byrd, having been painted by Kneller, would 
have at about the same time commissioned a second portrait of himself by another 
artist. Futhermore, the costume, although that of the early 18 century, seems later 
than that of 1705, and more appropriate to 1725 or later, by which time Byrd was in 
his fifties and was back in Virginia. For these reasons, while the resemblance of the 
subject to authentic likenesses of Byrd is sufficient to warrant careful consideration, 
and the attribution to Bridges on grounds of style is plausible, it is my opinion that 
judgment should be withheld as to both the identification of the subject and the 
attribution to the painter, pending further information as to the provenance of the 
picture. 


Mrs. Rosert Carter (so-called) 


Subject: This portrait is listed in C.P.C. as a picture of Elizabeth (Betty) Landon, 
the “widow Willis,” who was the second wife of Robert (“King”) Carter of “Corot 
oman,” and is attributed to Bridges. She was born, however, in 1684 and died July 
3, 1719, more than fifteen years before Bridges came to Virginia. If the portrait repre 
sents her, it cannot be his work, but the identification is very uncertain. If it repre 
sents another woman it may possibly be by Bridges. See Attribution. 

Size: c. H. 50 in.; W. 40 in. Date: c. 1735 ? 

Description: The subject is shown seated, out-of-doors, by a balcony balustrade, 
against a dark background, two vases showing to the left, a vista to the right, full 
front, her head turned to her left. She wears a blue-green silk dress over an under 
dress of cerise, trimmed with lace at the bodice and sleeves. Her right hand lies in 
her lap, holding a rose. Her left elbow rests on the balustrade. 

Ownership: The Sabine Collection; Mrs. W. Harrison Wellford, “Sabine Hall,’ 
Warsaw, Virginia. 
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Reproduced: Bolton, I, 113. 

Glenn, Some Colonial Mansions, p. 227. 

FA.R.L 

Attribution: See Proceedings of the Clarke County Historical Association, Vol. VII, 
1947, p- 69, note 5, quoting Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of Baltimore, as tentatively attribut- 
ing the portrait to Bridges, dating about 1735 (?) But this attribution is open to 
question. Weddell attributes it to “Unknown artist, . . . very similar to the portrait of 
Mrs. Landon Carter in treatment of face and pose.” William Sawitzky called it “a 


poor Bridges.” 


A Memser OF THE FrrzHuGcH FAMILY 


“Lorp RavENswortH” (so-called) 


Subject: A youth of the Fitzhugh family, known only by the fictitious title of 
‘Lord Ravensworth,” taken from the name of the family estate in Fairfax County, 
Va. (The title of Baron Ravensworth is found in the British Peerage, but is held by 
a different family, and it dates from a later period than that of the portrait. The 
duplication of the name appears to be purely coincidental.) 

Size: c. H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. 

Description: The subject is a youth, perhaps 15 to 17 years of age, shown % front, 
his left shoulder towards the spectator, his head turned left nearly full-front, against a 
dark background, with spandrels in the lower corners. He has dark-brown eyes and 
wears a full, light-brown wig, a steenkirk tie with fringed ends, a blue coat with metal 
buttons, and a white waistcoat buttoned at the waist. 

The costume appears to be that of about the period of Bridges’ stay in Virginia, 
and the portrait is a pleasing one, sufficiently well painted to make attribution to him 
not impossible. On the other hand, the uncertainty as to the identity of the subject 
and as to date of the portrait, and the lack of any clear-cut indications of Bridges’ work- 
manship, leave the question of attribution an open one, concerning which Dr. J. Hall 
Pleasants writes, “I am completely lost.” 

Owner: Virginia Historical Society, Battle Abbey Collection, Richmond, received 
with other portraits on indefinite loan, 1949, from the widow of Dr. George Bolling Lee, 
inherited from his father, Gen. William Henry Fitzhugh Lee, of “Ravensworth,” 
Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Reproduced: C.P.C. 466, where it is attributed to Bridges. 

FA.R.L. 11795. 


Mr. WattHam (so-called: NaTHANtEL WALTHOE? ) 


Subject: In W. S. Morton’s article on “The Portraits at Lower Brandon, and Upper 
Brandon, Virginia,” in The William and Mary College Quarterly, Second Series, x, 
338-340, there is listed among the portraits at Lower Brandon, one representing “Mr. 
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Waltham of Williamsburg.” Since no person of that name is known it is probable 
that the subject was Nathaniel Walthoe, who was Clerk of the Council in Williams 
burg, and an acquaintance of Col. William Byrd II. 

Date: 1735-1740? 

Description: In the article by W. S. Morton the name of the subject is followed 
by the words, “A bust with his hat on. Left a diamond ring to the Second Co. Byrd, 
upon condition that he would permit his portrait to hang up in the same room with 
those of the noblemen, with his hat on” (i.e. with the portraits of a number of titled 
Englishmen in Byrd’s collection). 

Attribution: It is at least possible that this portrait was by Bridges, though it might 
have been by Gustavus Hesselius. Its present location, if extant, is unknown. 


D 
PORTRAITS WHICH HAVE BEEN ATTRIBUTED TO BRIDGES 
BUT WHICH, IN MY OPINION, ARE NOT HIS WORK. 


Carter, Mrs. Joun, (Elizabeth Hill), C.P.C. 404, attributed to Bridges. In my 
opinion this portrait should probably be attributed to Gustavus Hesselius. 

Dawson, Commissary Witu1aM, C.P.C. 273; F.A.R.L. 40416. Both identification 
and attribution appear to be erroneous. 

Grymes, Four CHILDREN OF HonoraBLe Puitie Gres, reproduced in Weddell, 
f. p. 207, as by Bridges. If the identification of the children is correct they were all 
born too late to have been painted by Bridges. Possibly by John Hesselius. 

Hirt, Cor. Epwarp III, C.P.C. 416. 

Mrs. Epwarp III, C.P.C. 417. 
These portraits are attributed to Bridges by the owner, and in Weddell, as repre 
senting Edward Hill II and his wife. In my opinion they were either painted in 
England or, if in Virginia, by an unidentified limner before 1710. 

Pace, Mrs. Mann, AND son Joun, C.P.C. 259. 

If identification is correct this portrait must be the work of a provincial painter later 
than Bridges, and the manner of painting appears to indicate that such is the case. 

Pacz, Mann II, attributed to Bridges in Weddell, p. 173; listed as Matthew Page, 
C.P.C. 265, and F.A.R.L. 2116, with no attribution. In my opinion this portrait 
represents Matthew Page and is by Gustavus Hesselius. 

Mrs. 

This portrait has been attributed to Bridges but appears to be the work of a later 
provincial painter. 


Mrs. Anprew (so-called) 


Subject: The portrait is reputed to represent Anne Browne, wife of Andrew 
Hamilton (1671-1741), Attorney General of Pennsylvania. She is said to have died 
c. 1736. This identification appears to have no support other than the inscription cited 
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below, aside from which it is open to question because the subject appears younger 
than the wife of the elderly Andrew Hamilton would probably have been when 
Bridges reached Virginia only a few months before her own death, and because the 
attribution of the portrait to Bridges requires her presence in Virginia instead of in 
Pennsylvania where her husband lived. 

Size: H. 41 in.; W. 30 in. 

Description: The subject is a woman in early middle age, shown standing against 
a dimly painted landscape, dressed in a costume in vogue about 1730. She holds in 
one hand a miniature which hangs from her neck, supposed to depict her husband 
but too small and sketchy to admit of a comparison of the likeness to that shown in 
any other portrait of Andrew Hamilton, if any exists. 

Owner: A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, National Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. 

The portrait was included in the exhibition of Thomas B. Clarke’s Collection of 
‘Portraits by Early American Artists,” Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1928, as repre- 
senting Mrs. Hamilton and by Bridges. The only available statement as to previous 
ownership appears to be Clarke’s note, “Purchased from descendants of the sitter,” 


but this is useless since no names are given. 


Attribution: The portrait is of the school of Kneller, and of about the period when 
Bridges was painting in Virginia, but it does not appear to be particularly characteristic 
of his work, and Messrs W. Sawitzky, J. H. Morgan, and H. Bland concurred in the 
opinion that he did not paint it. 

The whole question of the identification of the subject and the attribution to the 
painter rests upon the validity of the inscription painted on the back of the original 
canvas, which reads, 

Anne Browne Hamilton 
showing Effigh of Andrew 
her husband. 

Charles Bridges. 


The portrait has been relined, apparently a century or more ago, and the relining was 
cut away so as to leave the earlier inscription visible. If this was done in the first half 
of the 19th century, when the name of Bridges was nearly forgotten and there was 
slight interest in colonial portraits, the inscription might well be accepted as genuine. 
No other portrait, however, which can with any assurance be attributed to Bridges 
bears any such inscription, and it is possible that the inscription and the relining with 
an old piece of canvas form a very clever example of modern “faking.” The portrait has 
been very carefully examined by experts at the National Gallery, Washington, without 
their coming to a decision between these alternatives, pending completion of current 
research. Much of the foregoing information is taken from their report. 

In view of evidence so far available the present writer is unwilling to include the 


portrait among those painted by Bridges. 
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CERTAIN OTHER PORTRAITS 


In addition to the foregoing, certain other portraits attributed to Bridges call for 
more detailed discussion. 

Two of them, said to represent Lieut. Gov. William Gooch and Lieut Gov. Hugh 
Drysdale, came from a common source and should be considered together. 

William Gooch was born in England in 1681; he was appointed Lieutenant 
Governor of Virginia on Sept. 8, 1727. He was created baronet in 1746 and returned to 
England in 1749, where he died 1751. On May 26, 1735, he wrote a letter to his 
brother Thomas, Bishop of Norwich, in the course of which he reports the arrival of 
Charles Bridges in Williamsburg, and says that he had promised Bridges “as soon as 
he’s settled that he shall begin to show the country his Art, by drawing my Picture.” 
It seems reasonable to assume that he would have fulfilled his promise, and certainly 
Bridges would have eagerly accepted so important a commission, but there is no record 
of the existence of such a portrait which is not open to question, and Sir Robert E. §. 
Gooch, the present head of the family in England, does not know of the existence 
of any portrait of Lieutenant Gov. William Gooch. 

On December 9, 1929, however, there appeared in the New York American the 
reproduction of a ew said to represent Governor Gooch and attributed to Brid 
in a write-up by Malcolm Vaughan beginning, “Thomas B. Clarke, of New York 
City, the greatest living collector of early American portraits, purchased yesterday the 

rtrait by Charles Bridges of William Gooch, distinguished Colonial Governor of 
Virginia. The canvas was acquired from direct Prana, et This portrait was later 
purchased, with Mr. Clarke’s collection, by the late Andrew W. Mellon who left it to 
the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is a handsome three-quarters length picture, of the period when 
Bridges lived. It is also reproduced in Weddell, Virginia Historical Portraiture, f. p. 
167, with the following note: 


The present owner of the it here 4 ey is Thomas B. Clarke of New York City who 
uired it from Mrs. R. M. de Forest, 640 Madison Avenue, New York City; the latter makes the 
owing statement concerning it: 

“This portrait of Governor William Gooch, according to family tradition, was painted in 
Williamsburg before the departure of the Governor to charge of the expedition in defense 
of Carthagena. It was originally the property of William Gooch, Jun. He wee bon io Se 
and was the son of the Governor and fady Rebecca Staunton Gooch. He was educated at Willi 
and Mary College and on November 1, 1739, appointed by his father, with the unanimous con- 
sent of the Colonial Government, Naval Officer of the District of York River. His appointment 
was confirmed by the Crown April 7, 1742. He married Eleanor Bowles of Maryland. He died 
in 1746. His only son died in infancy, both being buried at York. His widow married Warmer 
Lewis of Gloucester County early in the following year. The Gooches were very fond of her. Lady 
Gooch in her will dated August 12, 1772, mentions her fondly as her daughter, and Wamer 
Lewis, Jun. as her mer sen The portrait remained in the ion of the widow of William 
Gooch, Jun. From her it was inherited by her son James is. He married Sarah Thurston, 


December 18, 1774. He died February 22, 1788. The it was inherited by his daughter 
Sarah Lewis. She was born June 24, 1786. She married Dr. Samuel Stuart Griffin of Yorktown. 
The next owner was their niece Eliza Griffin. She was the daughter of Thomas and Mary Griffin 
of Yorktown. Mary Griffin was the sister of Dr. Samuel Stuart Griffin. Eliza Griffin married 
Dr. Robert Page Waller of York, Virginia. Their son, Dr. Matthew Page Waller was the next 
owner of the portrait. We purchased the portrait from his niece, Miss Louisa Cosnahan of 
Richmond, Virginia.” 
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Incidentally, the expedition to Cartagena in 1740-41, in which Gooch took part, was 
an attack upon and not a defense of that place. It will also be observed that the 
statement in the New York American that “the canvas was acquired from direct 
descendants,” is not sustained by the pedigree quoted above from Weddell, because 
James Lewis was not descended from Gov. William Gooch, being the son of the 
latter’s daughter-in-law by her second marriage: Eliza Griffin was not descended from 
the Lewis family, being a niece of Eliza Lewis’s husband; and Louisa Cosnahan was 
not descended from Gov. Gooch, as will appear in further discussion of the portrait 
supposed to represent Hugh Drysdale. 

Hugh Drysdale succeeded Alexander Spotswood as Lieut. Governor of Virginia 
in 1722, and died July 22, 1726. A brief account of him is included in Weddell, 
Virginia Historical Portraiture, 1930, but no portrait of him is reproduced, presumably 
because none was then known to exist. The Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, Inc., New 
York, however, in their bulletin of December, 1935, reproduced a handsome three- 
quarters length portrait purporting to represent Drysdale, with an inscription on 
the back reading, 

“lieut. Govn. Hugh Drysdale, Williamsburg, 1725, 
C. Bridges pinx.” 
giving the same line of descent for it as that given for the portrait said to represent 
Gov. Gooch. It was also reproduced as a portrait of Drysdale by Bridges in The 
Connoisseur, Vol. 97, p. 167 (1936), and in the Virginia Magazine of History and 


Biography. 
About 1933 the late Frank W. Bayley of Boston, and Miss Eunice Chambers of 


Hartsville, S. C., offered without success to sell this portrait to Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc. In the office there of the Research Editor of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture a paper is on file which is said to be a copy of an affidavit made on 
December 14, 1933, by Mrs. R. M. de Forest regarding this picture. This typed copy 
reads as follows: 


About ten years ago when we had a on Broadway, Miss Louise Cosnahan of Richmond, 
Virginia, brought to our shop some Colonial portraits which we purchased from her, among them 
a portrait of Hugh Drysdale by Charles Bridges, inscribed on the back “lieut. Govn. Hugh Drysdale 

illiamsburg 1725 C. Bridges pinx.” At that time she gave the following information. 

This portrait of Governor Hugh Drysdale 7 Charles Bridges was intended for the Government 
and hung in the Governor’s Palace. After the arrival of ernor William Gooch in Virginia 
in 1727, he resided in the Palace and the portrait passed into his possession, and was inherited in 
the family of his son’s wife Mrs. Eleanor Gooch Lewis. 

William Gooch, Jr., son of the Governor, was born in England. He was educated at William 
and Mary College and on Nov. 1, 1739, appointed by his father, with the unanimous consent of 
the Colonial Government, Naval Officer of the District of York River. His a ointment was con- 
firmed by the Crown April 7, 1742. He married Eleanor Bowles, daughter of James and Rebecca 
Addison Bowles of Maryland. After his marriage this portrait of Governor Drysdale by Bridges 
hung in his home at York. His widow married Warner is of Gloucester County early in 1747. 
The Gooches were very fond of her. Lady Gooch in her will dated August 12, 1772 mentions her 
fondly as her daughter and Warner Lewis, Jr. as her godchild. 

The portrait remained in the possession of the widow of William Gooch, Jr. and from her it was 
inherited by her son James Lewis. He married Sarah Thurston Dec. 18, 1748. He died Feb. 22, 
1788. The portrait was inherited by his daughter Sarah Lewis. She was born June 24, 1786. She 
married Dr. Samuel Stuart Griffin of Yorktown. The next owner of the portrait was their niece 
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Eliza Griffin of Yorktown. Mary Griffin was the sister of Dr. Samuel Stuart Griffin. Eliza Griffin 
married Dr. Page Waller of York, Va. Their son Matthew Page Waller, inherited the posal 
The next owner of the portrait was his niece Miss Louise Cosnahan of Richmond, from whom we 
purchased the portrait. 
SEAL Sworn to before me this 14th day 

of December, nineteen hundred and 

thirty three. 

Maz QuicLey Ross M. pe Forest 


Beneath the typed signatures on this copy is added the sentence, “Original affidavit 
returned to Miss E. Chambers 5/18/34.” In the extant correspondence between the 
late Frank W. Bayley and Mrs. de Forest there as a typed statement on de Forest 
stationery, dated Oct. 8, 1930, giving the pedigree of the Drysdale portrait in almost 
exactly the same words, attached to Bayley’s typed copy of the same except for the 
last sentence, which reads “The next owner of the portrait was his niece, from whom 
the portrait comes to me.” 

It should be noted that the date of the affidavit, Dec. 14, 1933, is some two years 
after the death of Miss Cosnahan, whose name is given as the source of information 
regarding the pedigree of the portrait. The information provided, furthermore, gives 
rise to several questions. In the first place, the date of James Lewis's marriage (Dec. 
18, 1748) is clearly mistaken; the year might be that of his birth, but in the statement 
attributed by Weddell to Mrs. de Forest about the Gooch portrait, quoted above, 
James Lewis is said to have been married on Dec. 18, 1774. 

In the second place it will be observed that the affidavit says that “about ten 
years ago” Miss Cosnahan “brought to our shop some colonial portraits.” That would 
have been about 1923, and since the Gooch and Drysdale portraits are the only ones 
which have been publicized as coming from Miss Cosnahan the words “some colonial 
portraits” may be supposed to refer to these two. Since either of these pictures is 
much too large to have been carried by a woman, the words “brought to our shop” 
may be understood to mean that the pictures had been shipped from Virginia and 
that Miss Cosnahan appeared in person about the same time to give the information 
attributed to her. As stated above, Mrs. de Forest in December, 1929, sold to Thomas 
B. Clarke the portrait supposed to represent Governor Gooch, and that portrait was 
reproduced in Weddell’s Virginia Historical Portraiture, 1930. It is therefore, strange 
that the portrait supposed to represent Drysdale did not also appear in the same book. 
This omission might be interpreted to indicate that the portrait was not “discovered” 
until after the publication of that volume with a brief biographical sketch of Drysdale 
but with the place for a portrait left blank. 

In the third place it will be noted that the inscription on the back of the portrait 
must have been placed there long after the date when the picture was supposed to 
have been painted. Drysdale undoubtedly was in Virginia in 1725 and died there the 
next year, but Bridges did not reach Williamsburg until nearly nine years later, in 
the spring of 1735. This fact was not known until the letter of Governor Gooch to 
his brother came to light, after the portrait supposed to represent Drysdale had been 
given publicity. The inscription attributing the portrait to Bridges cannot, therefore, 
in my opinion, be accepted as authentic. 
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In the fourth place there is the problem presented by “Miss Louise Cosnahan of 
Richmond, Virginia.” After the appearance of the Gooch and Drysdale portraits in- 
quirers tried to locate Miss Cosnahan, to verify the statements that she had owned the 
portraits. They were unable to find any trace of a person of her name in Richmond, 
and some of them came to the conclusion that the name was fictitious. Later, however, 
the staff of the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg dis- 
covered that a Miss Louisa Cosnahan had taught school in Norfolk, Virginia, for a 
number of years before her death in Surry County about 1931. She was the 
daughter of a Captain J. B. Cosnahan. Her father had married twice. His first wife 
was Louisa Mercer Waller, presumably a sister of the Matthew Page Waller to whom 
Mrs. de Forest traced ownership of the portraits in question. Captain Cosnahan had 
a daughter Mary by his first wife, who married Professor Thomas Jefferson Stubbs, 
and was the mother of Mrs. Ballard E. Boswell now living in Williamsburg. Captain 
Cosnahan’s second wife was a Miss Wren of Surry County, and Louisa Cosnahan 
was their daughter. She was not, therefore, a descendant through the Waller line 
down which the portraits are alleged to have passed, and it seems improbable that 
Matthew Page Waller would not have given the portraits to his own niece whose 
mother was a Waller instead of to that niece’s younger half-sister who had no family 
daim to them, and who was not, in fact, his niece. 

Finally, Mrs. Boswell, herself a niece of Miss Louisa Cosnahan, after the latter’s 
death, received inquiries concerning Miss Cosnahan’s alleged ownership of the Gooch 
portrait, and she has stated that neither she nor other members of the Waller family 
connection, nor any of Miss Cosnahan’s friends could give any information regard- 
ing it. While unable to assert positively that Miss Cosnahan never owned the portrait 
the thinks it most unlikely that none of her family would have known of its existence, 
or that it should not have remained in the Waller family connection. 

Under these circumstances it is my opinion that the portraits said to represent 
William Gooch and Hugh Drysdale cannot be accepted either as portraying those 
individuals or as the work of Bridges. They are probably portraits of the period im- 
ported from England. 

The second group of portraits to be discussed includes four pictures said to repre- 
nt members or connections of the Burwell family, viz. Mrs. Nathaniel Burwell, 
mother of Gov. Lewis Burwell; Col. Francis Willis, father of Mrs. Lewis Burwell; 
Gov. Lewis Burwell, and his wife. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Burwell was Elizabeth, daughter of Robert “King” Carter of 
‘Corotoman,” born 1690?, married 1708 or earlier, living 1732. The portrait supposed 
to represent her is 50 x 40 inches in size and shows a woman in her twenties seated 
nearly full-front against a brown curtain, with a dim landscape to the spectate:’s 
tight, her head turned slightly to her right. She has dark hair, a curl of which hangs 
ower her left shoulder. She wears a red dress, held by a brooch at her bosom, and 
timmed with white muslin. Her left hand is raised to her shoulder; her right hand 
lies in her lap. The style of dress and the manner of painting suggest the period 
when Gustavus Hesselius was working in Virginia, but both the identification of the 
subject and the attribution to the painter appear to be open to question. The portrait 
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was purchased sometime in the nineteen-thirties as the work of Bridges, by Mr, 
Gerard B. Lambert, who then owned “Carter Hall,” Millwood, Virginia, and was 
sold with the residence in 1948 to Mr. Frank E. Christopher, the present owner, 
It is now listed in C.P.C. (68) as by Gustavus Hesselius. When purchased by Mr, 
Lambert it was accompanied by a pedigree similar to that given for the portraits of the 
subject’s son and daughter-in-law, cited below. 

The portrait said to represent Col. Francis Willis, of “White Marsh,” Gloucester 
Co., Virginia, (1690-1751) is 48 x 40 inches in size and shows an elderly man, who 
might be in his sixties, standing against a shaded background, half-front, his right 
shoulder towards the spectator, his head turned to his right nearly full-front. He 
wears a full gray wig, a steenkirk tie, and a dark-blue coat lined with red silk, with 
many metal buttons, fastened at the waist. His right hand rests upon what appears 
to be a roll of paper held upright but which might be a cane; his left hand rests upon 
the head of a brown-and-white spaniel, a pose similar to that shown in the portrait 
of Landon Carter at “Sabine Hall.” The portrait has been much repainted. 

The portrait was acquired betore 1938 by Mr. Gerard B. Lambert, who then 
owned “Carter Hall,” and was sold with the residence, to Mr. Christopher in 1948. 
When purchased by Mr. Lambert, Mrs. Rose de Forest of New York gave the same 
pedigree for the portrait as for those said to represent Governor and Mrs. Lewis 
Burwell. I am unwilling to accept this pedigree without further verification and 
I question both the identification of the subject and the attribution to Charles Bridges. 
The subject appears to be an older man than Col. Willis would have been during the 
period of Bridges’ sojourn in Virginia, and, although judgment is difficult because of 
repainting, the artist’s style resembles that of Gustavus Hesselius rather than of 
Bridges. For these reasons | am of the opinion that the portrait probably represents 
an unidentified man and may possibly be by Gustavus Hesselius. It is listed in C.P.C. 
as the work of Bridges. 

The portraits said to represent Lewis Burwell and his wife, Mary Willis, are re 
produced in Weddell f. p. 177-178, and are listed in C.P.C. 493, 494, as the work of 
Bridges. Lewis Burwell was born in 1710, eldest son of Major Nathaniel Burwell and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert “King” Carter. He matriculated at Caius College, 
Cambridge, England, in 1729 and later read law at the Inner Temple, London, until 
1733, when he returned to Virginia, where he was elected to the House of Burgesses 
in 1736. Appointed to the Council in 1744. As its president he was acting head of 
the government in the absence of a governor and lieutenant governor in 175051, 
consequently he is sometimes referred to as “Governor” Burwell, though he was 
never officially appointed to that post. He died in May, 1756. He married Mary, 
daughter of Ann (Rich) and Francis Willis. He and his wife had a son Lewis 
(and other issue) who in turn left male heirs. 

The portrait supposed to represent him is about 50 x 40 inches in size and shows 
a short, heavily built man, with a round full face, apparently in his thirties. He is 
shown three-quarters length, standing half-front, his left shoulder towards the 
spectator, his head turned left nearly full-front against a background which is dark 
to the right but which shows a dimly painted landscape through an opening to the 
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left. He wears a long, full gray wig, one knotted end of which hangs on his left 
shoulder, a long, lace-trimmed steenkirk tie, and a brown coat, held back by his left 
hand posed against his side, disclosing a long bright golden-brown heavily em- 
broidered waistcoat. A gilded sword-hilt shows beneath his left arm. His right 
am rests on a stone shelf with his black hat lying behind it. His right hand wears 
awhite glove and holds its mate. 


The portrait of Mrs. Lewis Burwell is of the same size and shows a young woman of 
about twenty years, shown seated, full-front, against a dark background with a land- 
gape vista to the right. She has a small head, dark hair with a curl over her left 
shoulder, arched eyebrows and a long nose. She wears a gray silk dress trimmed with 
white muslin, with long sleeves reaching to the wrists, instead of to the elbows, as 
was the usual style. Her right elbow rests on a table by her side. Her left hand is 
in her lap and she holds a wreath of bright flowers between her hands. The portrait 
has been a good deal repainted. 

A pedigree for these portraits is printed in Weddell, p. 178, as follows: 

“Notes on Portraits.” The portraits in question [Gov. and Mrs. Lewis Burwell] are now owned 
by Mrs. William T. Reed of 2307 Monument Avenue, Richmond, Virginia, a great-great-great- 


ganddaughter of the subject. She acquired them from Mrs. Rosa de Forest of 640 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, who makes the following statement about them. 


“The its of Governor and Mary Willis Burwell, by Charles Bridges, were inherited in the 
family of their nephew Nathaniel Burwell. He was the son of Carter Burwell, brother of the 
Governor. He married as his second wife Lucy Page Baylor. Their son, William Nathaniel 
Burwell was the next owner of the portraits. He was born in 1793 and died in 1822. In 1812 
he married Anne Mary Brooke. She was born in 1796 and died May 15, 1836. Her second 
husband, whom she married Feb. 22, 1836, was Alexander Newman, of Wheeling, (now) 
West Virginia. He was State Senator and Postmaster, and was elected to Congress. Fie died in 
1849. The next owner of the portraits was their son, Thomas Newman. He married Louisa Price. 
Their niece, Louisa Ann Price, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was the last owner of the portraits. We 
purchased the portraits from Miss Price.” 

This statement contains questionable items. First: since Governor and Mrs. Burwell 
certainly had a son Lewis, who in turn, left sons, it is difficult to understand why the 
portraits did not pass to them, instead of to the family of a nephew. Unless the late 
owner, Mrs. W. T. Reed, was descended from Lewis Burwell, rather than from his 
bother Carter Burwell, she was not a great-great-great-granddaughter of the supposed 
subjects of the portraits. Second: the name William Nathaniel Burwell should read 
William Nelson Burwell. The detailed inventory of William Nelson Burwell’s estate, 
on file at Winchester, Va., lists no pictures. Furthermore, he left three daughters and 
ason. Soon after her husband’s death, and before her second marriage, his widow 
tuned these children over to their Burwell relatives to be reared. If William Nelson 
Burwell had owned the portraits it is most improbable that they would have passed to 
the son of his wife by her second marriage, instead of to his own son who was a 
Burwell. Third: the date of the second marriage of Anne Mary Brooke is clearly 
incorrect, since if she had married her second husband, Alexander Newman, when 
the was in her fortieth year, and had died less than two months later, she could have 
had a son by that husband only as the fruit of a pre-marital liaison. In fact, the mar- 
tiage took place in 1826. 
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For these and other reasons I find myself unable to accept this pedigree in the 
absence of further verification, and, in my opinion, neither the identification of the 
subjects of the portraits nor the attribution to Bridges can be sustained. 

Associated with this group of portraits in its alleged source is the picture said to 
represent Sir John Randolph, owned by Colonial Williamsburg and attributed to 
Bridges. Randolph was one of several sons of William and Mary (Isham) Randolph 
of Turkey Island, Henrico County, Virginia. He was born about 1693, was educated 
at William and Mary College and at Grays Inn, London; was admitted to the 
bar Nov. 15, 1717; became the most distinguished lawyer of his time in Virginia 
and was knighted in 1732 while in England. He married Susanna, daughter 
of Col. Peter and Elizabeth (Peyton) Beverley, in 1721; and died in Virginia on 
March 5, 1736/7. He had three sons. The eldest, John, was a Tory who died in 
England. The second, Peyton, was prominent as president of the 1* and 2™4 Con 
tinental Congresses. The third son was Beverley. His daughter Mary, married 
Philip Grymes. 

The portrait alleged to represent him is a handsome one, showing the head and bust 
of a fine-looking man who might be forty years of age, wearing a wig, one bob end of 
which hangs on his right shoulder, a long twisted tie and a blue coat with gold 
brocade frogs and metal buttons. Abreast of the subject’s right arm it is inscribed in 
small red letters “Aetat*. Suae 40.” In a detailed account of the portrait in the 
handwriting of the late Frank W. Bayley of Boston, signed by him and dated 
August 20, 1930, it is said that the portrait also has an inscription on the back of the 
canvas reading, “Sir John Randolph, Williamsburg, 1733,” to which Bayley added 
the remark, “The artist Charles Bridges lived in Williamsburg.” To Bayley’s account 
of Randolph and of the portrait is attached another handwritten account of it which 
Bayley copied entire save for a few slight verbal changes. This other account is 
unsigned but the handwriting appears to resemble that of Mrs. R. M. de Forest. 
The portrait was purchased for Colonial Williamsburg in 1930, after Mr. William 
G. Perry of the architectural firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, then engaged in the 
restoration of Williamsburg, had seen it in Bayley’s Copley Gallery, Boston. Mr. 
Perry, reporting it in a letter to Colonel Arthur Wood, August 25, 1930 (now in the 
archives of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.), quoted passages from Bayley’s statement, 
almost verbatim. 

In the pedigree given for the portrait in both Bayley’s statement and in the 
accompanying handwritten account it is said, “This portrait of Sir John Randolph 
was inherited by his daughter Mary, who married Col. Philip Grymes of Brandon. 
Next by their nephew Nathaniel Burwell, son of Col. Philip Grymes’ sister 
(Lucy Grymes) and Carter Burwell. Nathaniel Burwell married (second) Lucy 
Page Baylor”—and from that point on the pedigree follows the same line to “the last 
owner . . . Louisa Ann Price,” as that given for the portraits of Lewis Burwell and 
his wife. The reasons for rejecting that pedigree have already been discussed, but 
this portrait supposed to represent Sir John Randolph gives rise to further questions. 

In the first place, it is strange that a portrait of so notable a person as Sir John 
Randolph should have been completely unknown until it turned up in a dealer's hands, 
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acquired from an alleged “descendant” whose existence has not been verified. In 
Weddell’s Virginia Historical Portraiture, 1930, although Sir John Randolph’s name 
occurs in several places, there is no indication that any portrait of him was known to 
exist. Since Randolph left three sons, it is altogether probable that one of them would 
have inherited the portrait rather than their sister Mary, wife of Philip Grymes. 
Furthermore, Mary (Randolph) Grymes herself had sons, to one of whom she 
certainly would have bequeathed the portrait had it been in her possession, instead 
of leaving it to her husband’s nephew, Nathaniel Burwell, who was not descended 
from Sir John Randolph. 

In the second place there are questions about the inscriptions. The portrait has 
been critically examined by Mr. Sheldon Keck, who reported that the inscription 
“Aetat* Suae 40” appears to be contemporary with the portrait. The inscription on 
the back, “Sir John Randolph, Williamsburg, 1733,” can no longer be seen because 
the portrait has been relined. Randolph is believed to have been in Virginia in 1733, 
but Bridges did not reach Williamsburg until some two years later, and it seems out 
of the question to attribute the portrait to Gustavus Hesselius or to some anonymous 
limner operating in Virginia. It is, therefore, my opinion that the portrait is English, 
the costume indicating the opening years of the 18th century, and that it represents 
an unidentified man painted by an unknown artist. It is also my opinion that the 
inscription on the back was placed there at some period previous to the acquisition of 
the portrait by Bayley and before the date of Bridges’ arrival was known, and that 
it was dated “1733” to correspond with the other inscription “Aetat* Suae 40,” which 
was Randolph’s age in that year. In these opinions I am supported by Mr. Keck, who 
wrote in his report. “Aside from technical factors, which indicate to me that the 
painting is genuinely of the 18th century, I am inclined to believe, on the basis of 
style, manner and our knowledge of the painting’s history, that the painting is 
English and that the inscription may have been added within the last 50 years.” 
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some cases either the identification of the subjects or the attribution is questionable, 
The biographical sketches, by many different authors, vary greatly in their adequacy 
and reliability. 
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Sawirzxy, Witt1aM. Ms. lecture notes, Frick Art Reference Library. Sawitzky’s 
knowledge of American colonial portraits was extensive, and his judgment was ger 
erally sound. His brief notes, therefore have value so far as they go, but he had not 
had opportunity to examine all the portraits attributed to Bridges. 


Frexner, J. T. American Painting: First Flowers of our Wilderness, 1947. 


The Clarke Portrait Collection (photographs of portraits representing Virginians), 
Clarke County Historical Association, Berryville, Virginia. A list was printed in the 
Association’s Proceedings, Vol. VII (1947) pp. 49-69, but many additions have since 
been made to the Collection, and a revised list is being prepared. In the printed list, 
except where documentary evidence to the contrary was available, the identification 
of the subject and, in many cases, the attribution to the painter, are those given by 
the owners of the portraits, and are often open to question. The Association also 
has a great deal of biographical and genealogical material concerning the subjects 
of the portraits. 
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Docrorn Henry Wixper Foors is the author of several books, and of numerous articles dealing 
with life and thought in the American Colonies, among them “Three Centuries of American 
Hymnody,” “Thomas Jefferson: Champion of Religious Freedom,” and the definitive editions of 
Jefferson’s “Life and Morals of Jesus,” for which he wrote the historical introduction. These last 
two were the fruits of two winters spent in Charlottesville in the last decade. At that time his 
attention was also drawn to portraits of Virginians of the Colonial period because research in the 
little known field of pre-Revolutionary American art had long been one of his “hobbies,” resultin 
in two books, “Robert Feke: Colonial Portrait Painter,” and “John Smibert: Painter,” publish 
by the Harvard University Press in 1930 and 1950, a In his study of Charles Bridges 
he has for the first time drawn er al] the known facts about the earliest well-trained British 
painter who worked in Virginia. or Foote is a member of the American Antiquarian Society, 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Rhode Island 


Historical Society. 
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WILLIAM DERING 


A MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WILLIAMSBURG 
PORTRAIT PAINTER 


by J. Hart PLeasants* 


Wuite the discovery of a signed and dated portrait of the mid-eighteenth 
century by an “unknown”, or rather completely forgotten, Virginia portrait 
painter and dancing master, William Dering of Williamsburg, is in itself 
of no little interest to students of the history of American art in the South, 
Dering’s intimacy on terms of equality with that remarkable and cultured 
Virginia gentleman, Colonel William Byrd of “Westover” widens the 
field of interest in him. Nor is Byrd’s friendship with Dering the only 
evidence of his interest in Virginia portrait painters, for in this issue of the 
Virginia Magazine is a scholarly paper by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote on 
Charles Bridges, the well-known English portrait painter who came to Vir- 
ginia in 1735 for a six year stay, in which Dr. Foote tells us that soon after 
Bridges’ arrival Byrd wrote to his friend, Colonel Alexander Spotswood, of 
“Knights of the Golden Horseshoe” fame, introducing Bridges and recom- 
mending him as a painter, and adding in Byrd’s humorous vein, that “when 
Places were given to the most Deserving he might have pretended to Sergeant 
Painter of Virginia.” 

While this is not the place to refer in detail to the obscure and broken 
story of portrait painting in Virginia before Bridges and Dering, it may be 
said that there are in existence a number of unsigned portraits, certainly 
painted in Virginia as early as the sixteen nineties and the first decade of 
the following century, forming definite stylistic groups, to which it is re- 
gretted that as yet no painter’s name can be assigned. 


*Dr. J. Hall Pleasants is a well-known par yf on colonial portraiture, having given i 
attention to Virginia and Maryland portraits and their painters. In January, 1946 he addressed the 
Annual Meeting of our Society on the subject of “Virginia Colonial Portraits and their Painters,” 
illustrating his subject by using many “slides” of the portraits he was discussing. He has com 
tributed many articles to historical magazines in regard to early American painters and their works. 
Doctor Pleasants, for many years an officer of the Maryland Historical Society, edited Archives of 
Maryland, Volumes XLVI (1929)-LXI (1944), and is author (with Howard Sill) of Maryland 
Silversmiths 1715-1830 (published in 1930). 
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For some strange reason, no examples are as yet known of portraits of 
Virginians by Justus Engelhardt Kiihn' of Annapolis who painted from 
1707 to 1717 many portraits of Marylanders, although the Potomac would 
seem to have been a broad and inviting highway for visits by him to the colony 
on its southern side; and this was a highway that was soon to be much 
traveled by painters who followed Kiihn. Towards the close of the second 
decade of the eighteenth century and during the succeeding two decades, 
the name of Gustavus Hesselius can be attached on stylistic grounds to many 
unsigned Virginia paintings. This well-trained artist, who had come to 
Delaware from Sweden in 1708, seems during the following eight or nine 

to have confined his painting activities to Philadelphia and its neighbor- 
hood and to Delaware and Maryland. In 1717, however, he purchased land 
in Prince George’s County, Maryland, where he lived until 1735, when he 
sold his place and returned to Pennsylvania. During this 1717-1735 period 
he painted extensively in both Maryland and Virginia, and it is believed 
by the writer that his principal reason for returning to Pennsylvania in 1735 
was because Bridges’ arrival in Virginia had made this field an unprofitable 
one for him. This view is supported by the fact that after Bridges left 
Virginia, about 1740, Hesselius seems again to have made several painting 
trips to Virginia and Maryland notwithstanding the fact that the Moravians 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, with which religious sect he had affiliated him- 
self, plead with him on at least one occasion not to make a visit to Maryland 
as this would not be “for the good of his soul!” As Bridges and Hesselius 
rarely signed their paintings and as the style of painting of the latter changed 
very much in his later years, there is in many cases, on stylistic grounds 
alone, uncertainty as to which of these painters certain Virginia portraits 
should be attributed. A number of portraits painted in the ten year period 
before Bridges’ arrival, obviously by Gustavus Hesselius, are wrongly at- 
tributed by their owners to Bridges. We shall here merely mention John 
Hesselius, well-known Annapolis painter, son of Gustavus, as he seems not 
to have visited Virginia before 1750 and therefore need not be discussed, 
although he painted numerous Virginians and Marylanders in the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, which, fortunately for us, he usually 
signed and dated. 

To return to William Dering. The little that is known of him can soon 
be told and unfortunately throws scant light upon him as a painter. The 


~TJustus Engelhardt Kihn: An Early Eighteenth Century Maryland Portrait Painter; by J. Hall 
Pleasants. — of The American Antiquarian Society — 1936, Worcester, Mass., 1937. 
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writer is indebted to Mr. John M. Graham 2nd of Colonial Williamsburg 
for data on Dering before and after his arrival in Virginia in 1737. The 
first notice of him in the colonies which has been found is in an advertise- 
ment in the Pennsylvania Gazette for April 10, 1735, that “Mr. Dering, 
Dancing-Master, gives this Public Notice that he now divides his school,” 
details of which are described in the notice. Nearly a year later he had 
extended his activities to other fields. The Pennsylvania Gazette for February 
19, 1736, announced that “At the Houss or Witt1am Derinc in Mulbeny- 
Street, is taught Reading, Writing, Dancing, Plain Work, Marking, Em- 
broidery, and several other Works: where Likewise young Ladies and 
Gentlemen may be instructed in the French.” May not “several other 
Works” have included both dancing and painting? It looks as if Mrs. Dering 
may have played a part as a teacher. Between February 1736, the last 
reference to him in Philadelphia, and November 1737, when he was in 
Virginia, we have no record of him. It is unfortunate that the Maryland 
Gazette of Annapolis had suspended publication during this interval for he 
may well have opened for a short time a dancing school in this gay little 
capital. Notices appear in the Virginia Gazette on November 18 and No 
vember 25, 1737, which sounds as if he had only recently arrived in 
Williamsburg. 

Dering thus announces in the Virginia Gazette his appearance in Wil- 
liamsburg and the opening of his dancing school: “Nov. 25, 1737. This 
is to give Notice, That This Day the Subscriber has opened his School at 
the College, where all Gentlemen’s Sons may be taught Dancing, according 
to the newest French Manner, on Fridays and Saturdays once in Three 
Weeks, by William Dering, Dancing-Master.” It will be noticed that this 
dancing class, held as it was at William and Mary College, was most cer 
tainly not coeducational; only young gentlemen were wanted at the college. 
The William Byrd diaries show that young ladies were taught at their homes, 
apparently neighbors clubbed together in informal groups, but whether boys 
were also brought in is not clear from the diaries, although they doubtless 
were. While the above notice would seem to indicate that Dering was a 
recent arrival in Virginia we have no clue as to whence he came, although 
his name indicates that he was of English stock. 

We do not hear of Dering again until references to him appear in the 
surviving Byrd diaries covering the years 1739-1741.” The first entry mer 


2Another Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover for the years 1739-1741; edited by Maude 
H. Woodfin, Richmond, 1942. 
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tioning Dering, that for June 6, 1740, so characteristic of Byrd’s diary style, 
reads: “I rise about 5, read Hebrew and Greek. I prayed and had coffee. 
Idanced. The weather was cool and cloudy, the wind southeast. Bob went 
to Meherrin with my little cart. Several gentlemen came, among them Mr. 
Dering who came from Mr. [Henry?] Cary’s and dined and I ate bacon 
and greens. After dinner we talked and played bowls and walked. I talked 
with my people and prayed.” The entry for July 5, 1740, shows that Dering 
stopped at “Westover” for two days and nights. It is to be noted that Byrd 
refers to him as “one of the gentlemen” visiting him. Between January 30 
and July 31, 1741, there are seventeen diary entries mentioning Dering’s 
visits to “Westover,” usually for a stay of a day or two. The diary ends with 
August 31, 1741. The entries for March 1 and 2, 1741, show that “Mr. 
Dering played the French horn,” so in addition to being portraitist and danc- 
ing master he was a musician. On these visits he usually brought the news- 
papers to “Westover.” On March 22, Colonel Byrd and Dering “walked 
in the gardens and told stories;” this leaves much to our imagination. On 
June 14, a Sunday, Byrd went in Mr. Dering’s chair to Mr. Cary’s where 
the next day “the girls danced, it being Dancing Day.” On July 31, the 
last entry mentioning Dering, Byrd showed “Mr. Dering my prints.” 

It will be noted that in no other instance is either Dering or Byrd referred 
to as interested in art, but this is not surprising as the diaries rarely deal with 
anything but the writer’s daily routine, such as prayers, food, health, reading, 
visits and visitors, and weather comments, very seldom referring to the 
thoughts or interests of himself or his friends. Byrd's interest in art is com- 
mented on by Maude H. Woodfin in a footnote in Another Secret Diary of 
William Byrd, 1739-1741 (page 178), of which volume she is the editor, 
when referring to the collection of prints made by him in England in 1717- 
1721, she says: “His judgment in matters of art was respected by at least 
as outspoken a critic as his brother-in-law, John Custis. Byrd took lessons 
in drawing in 1717-1719 from Eleazer Albin, teacher of water color draw- 
ing in London.” 

We pick up Dering again in the Virginia Gazette issues for March 21 
and 28, 1745, in notices of an Assembly or Ball to be held at Williamsburg, 
apparently conducted by him: “This is to acquaint the Ladies and Gentle- 
men, that there will be an Assembly at the Capitol, the 23rd of April next, 
and will be continued every other Night, during the Court by Their humble 
Servant, William Dering.” Similar notices appear in the same newspaper 
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for October 10, 1745, and for September 4 and 11, 1746, of balls or as 
semblies to be held every other night at the Capitol “for the entertainment 
of ladies and gentlemen during the Court.” On May 1, 1747, the Council 
of Virginia ordered a payment to Mr. Dering of the further sum of £20 on 
account of “an Entertainment made by him,” doubtless in connection with 
the balls or assemblies held at the Capitol during the Court, conducted under 
his supervision. Note that he is given the title of “Mr.” by the Council. 

Mr. Graham has given the writer references to several entries in the York 
County Court records to William Dering. He appears at a Court held 
September 20, 1742, with a list of titheables in Bruton Parish; and on 
February 18, 1744, Thomas Pugh in a suit for debt against him refers to 
him as “Wm. Dering of the City of Williamsburg Gent. otherwise called 
J. W™ Dering.”* It should be said that no other reference to Dering witha 
first initial “J” has been found. It is also to be noted that in this suit he is 
specifically referred to as “Gentleman.” 

York County Court records show that Dering purchased August 19, 1742, 
from Henry Cary two lots in Williamsburg on Palace Street, adjoining the 
Governor's Palace, upon which stood the dwelling now known as the Brush- 
Everard House; and that December 13, 1744, he mortgaged it together 
with his slaves and household furnishings to Dr. Peter Hay and Bernard 
Moore to secure a debt of £200 due to William Prentice. Of especial interest 
in this connection is that in the very long list of household goods listed are 
“8 pictures in gilt frames, 9 in black frames, 10 without frames.”* Were 
some, or all of these “pictures” painted by Dering’s own hand? Again on 
May 11, 1745, he mortgaged the Palace Street house and contents, this time 
for £286-15-0 to Philip Lightfoot of Yorktown, and it is to be especially 
noted that in the lengthy list of household goods itemized no “pictures” of 
any kind are mentioned.’ Was this perhaps because the paintings as an im- 
portant source of his livelihood were exempted? But matters do not seem 
to have improved financially with Dering for on September 29, 1749, the 
mortgage being overdue and only £200 having been paid on account of the 
principal, a new mortgage was executed to William Lightfoot, gentleman, 
of Yorktown, son and heir of Philip, for the £200 balance of principal still 


3Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, Vol. V, page 235. 
4York County records, Wills and Inventories, 1740-46, pages 125 and 370. 
5Abstracts of York County deeds. 

6Ibid. 
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due, for £35 due for two years’ unpaid interest and for £35 for an additional 
advance; this mortgage further provided that Lightfoot had the right as 
executor to sell the property and goods, but if there were any “overplus,” it 
was to be paid by Lightfoot to Sarah, the wife of Dering.’ 

It would appear that notwithstanding these financial difficulties, Dering 
and his wife Sarah continued to live in their Palace Street house, possibly 
until his death, which seems to have occurred early in 1751. John Blair of 
Williamsburg in an entry in his diary for February 14, 1751, noted that he 
attended “Mrs. Dering’s outcry” that day.® It seems most likely that Dering 
had recently died, although it is just possible that he was still alive and had 
left Williamsburg before the auction sale took place. No further mention 
of him or his wife has been found. 

Dering’s status as a portrait painter rests with certainty at the present time 
on the single signed and indistinctly dated painting, that of Mrs. Drury 
Stith (Elizabeth Buckner) of Brunswick County, Virginia, who is known 
to have been born between 1698 and 1700, and to have died in 1756. The 
date of painting seems to have been 1748-1750, as is established by the 
painted inscriptions on the front of the canvas as read nearly an half century 
ago by the trained eye of its former owner, Dr. Christopher Johnston, IV. 
He records the inscription at the lower right as “W. Dering 17 . .,” and that 
at the lower left “Aetatis Suae 5[0?] Mrs. Eliz. Stith.” 

As judged by this portrait Dering was a poor to indifferent painter; the 
head is perhaps rather better than the dress. It does not suggest the influence 
of either Bridges or Gustavus Hesselius, whose portraits Dering had most 
certainly seen in the Williamsburg neighborhood and elsewhere; and he 
had doubtless actually seen both of these painters at work. The lines as 
seen in the features and hair are hard and the fabrics of the dress crudely 
painted although these defects are doubtless exaggerated by later over-paint- 
ing. Biographical notes on the subject, description and color notes of the 
painting and its provenance follow. 

Mrs. Drury Stith (Elizabeth Buckner), born circa 1698-1700, died 1756. 
She was the daughter of Major William Buckner (died 1716), a Justice, 
High Sheriff, and Burgess of York County, Virginia, the same county in 
which Williamsburg partly lies. She married circa 1717, Colonel Drury 

and Mary lst Secon, Vel. VIL, poge 136. 
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Stith II (circa 1695-1740) of Prince George and Brunswick counties, , 
Justice and Burgess of Brunswick County, by whom she had seven children! 
A son, Griffin Stith (1720-1784) was the great-great-great-grandfather of 
the recent owner, Mrs. Pinckney Snelling (Sarah Johnston) of 99 North 
Beacon Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Provenance: The descent of the recent owner, Mrs. Pinckney Snelli 
from the subject is as follows: the subject; her son, Griffin Stith of Bruns 
wick County, Virginia; his daughter, Susanna Stith (Mrs. Christopher 
Johnston I) (1750-1819) of Virginia and Baltimore; her son, Christophe 
Johnston II (1800-1835) of Baltimore; his son, Dr. Christopher Johnston 
III (1822-1891) of Baltimore; his son, Dr. Christopher Johnston IV (1856 
1914) of Baltimore, physician, Professor of Oriental History at the Johns 
Hopkins University and a noted genealogist; his daughter, Mrs. Pinckney 
W. Snelling (Sarah C. S. Johnston) of Hartford, Connecticut, from whom 
this portrait recently passed to Colonial Williamsburg. 


Description: An oil portrait of a middle-aged lady, perhaps fifty, shown 
to the waist, seated, and turned slightly to the observer's right. It is ona 
rectangular canvas with painted oval spandrels. The hair, brushed back 
and hanging to the shoulders, is greying dark brown; eyes brown; complexion 
rosy. She wears a blue-grey dress showing at the right from neck to waist 
the red lining of the bodice and the red lining of the left sleeve; there isa 
light grey frill about the neck; a light brown shawl is seen to the right below, 
just above the waist. The canvas is 30/4”x22¥%”. As read about 1905 by 
the then owner, Dr. Christopher Johnston IV, the inscription painted in 
black at the lower left margin was: “Aetatis Suae 5[0?] Mrs. Eliz. Stith;’ 
and that at the lower right is: “W. . . . Dering 17 . .,” the last two numbers 
indistinct. When examined by the writer in 1942, following a so-called 
restoration, the last two figures of the date were illegible, but the signature 
and the name of the subject as recorded by Dr. Johnston were easily read. 
A photograph of the painting, made about 1924 by the Frick Art Reference 
Library, is shown. 

The writer believes that an examination of family portraits painted around 
the seventeen forties of residents of Williamsburg and of Virginia visitors 
to the capital at that period, will probably bring to light other signed paint 
ings by Dering, or paintings stylistically to be attributed to him; but the 
writer has seen none which closely correspond in style to the portrait of Mrs. 


9William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine 1st Ser. XXI, 1912-1913, pp. 186-187. 
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Stith. There is, however, in the collection of the Virginia Historical Society, 
a portrait said to be of a member of the Randolph family, apparently identi- 
fed and arrtibuted by mere conjecture as possibly of Mrs. William Randolph 
(Anne Harrison [circa 1724 or 5 — post 1769]"°), of “Wilton,” and as painted 
by Charles Bridges. Speculation as to the identity of this subject cannot be 
entered into here, but the attribution to Bridges is felt by this writer to be 
untenable. It is reproduced here with the feeling that it may be by Dering. 
There is in the collection of Mrs. Armistead M. Wellford and Mrs. W. Harri- 
son Wellford of “Sabine Hall,” a portrait of Maria Byrd (1727-1744), the 
second wife of Colonel Landon Carter, and the daughter of Colonel William 
Byrd II. This is also in a different way somewhat suggestive of Dering. It 
must be remembered, however, that there seems apparently to have been at 
this same period another “unknown” painter in Virginia as yet unidentified. 
It is to be hoped that the reproductions of the painting signed by Dering 
and of the two other portraits, possibly by him, will arouse sufficient interest 
as to result in the discovery of other paintings by him. 


doses have tho facts: (1) This Anne Harrison is named in the 
will of her maternal dfather, Robert (“King”) Carter, dated A 22, 1726; (2) She is 
named in the will of her father, Benjamin Harrison, of “Berkeley,” les City County, dated 
October 17, 1743, as yet under 21 years old, and unmarried (Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. 5, page 419; and Vol. 32, page 101). She was therefore born after 1722 and 
efore August 22, 1726. We approximate the year of her birth as circa 1724 or 5; (3) She was 
poy dederery 1769, when she appears as signing, with other ladies, in having “Acceded to 
the tion” (William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Vol. 8, page 36). 
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LANDHOLDINGS IN WARE NECK* 
1642-1860 


by Lupwe.t Montacue** 


Foreword 
Tuts srupy was begun as a matter of personal interest, an endeavor to trace 


the title to “Lowland Cottage.” For that purpose I found it necessary to 
investigate adjacent landholdings and eventually accumulated information 
covering the whole of Ware Neck during the period 1642-1860. This in 
formation would seem to be of general interest as indicative of the vicissitudes 
of landholding in Tidewater Virginia over the course of two centuries. 

The available documentary sources cannot be relied upon in detail. Early 
land patents in particular give only vague and inaccurate descriptions of 
the lands which they convey. The landmarks are obscure, directions are 
only roughly approximate, distances and acreage are systematically under 
estimated. Thus Thomas Curtis's original patent, in 1642, was for 400 
acres, but resurveys within his lifetime found the 400 to be 730 and the 
tract actually contained some 1,000 acres!’ 

These inaccuracies are attributable in part to the difficulties encountered 
by amateur surveyors working with crude instruments, or none, in the depths 
of the primeval forest. In the earliest patents directions are generalized 
C“easterly”) or are at best mariner’s compass bearings (“ESE”). Some dis 
tances fall so far short of the landmark they are supposed to reach that it is 
apparent that they had never been traversed on the ground. The miscalcule- 
tion of acreage, however, was no accident. Land being granted on the 


basis of headrights, the grantee would declare that his metes and bounds 


*Ware Neck is that part of Gloucester County lying between the North and Ware Rivers, arms 
of Mobjack Bay. 

**Colonel Ludwell Montague is a pale of Major Thomas Seddon Taliaferro, of “Lowland 
Cottage,” Ware Neck, and the son of Major Jeffry Montague, the present owner. He is a Coan 
of the Virginia Military Institute and Ph.D. of Duke University and was, before the war, Assi 
Professor of History at V.M.I. 

1Even in nineteenth century Land Books, kept for tax purposes, acreages are normally under 
inaccuracy of the sources I have avoided reference to acreage in describing various holdings. Theit 
relative extent and magnitude are apparent in the drawings presented. 
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contained no more acreage than that to which his headrights would entitle 
him. Later, as he acquired more headrights and as the clearing of the ground 
tended to disclose the discrepancy, he would make a new survey and discover 
more acreage within more accurate metes and bounds, renewing his patent 
to protect his title. As in the case of Curtis, mentioned above, however, 
repeated renewals rarely caught up with actual acreage. 

The point is that in these matters reality resides, not in the documents, but 
in actual possession of the ground, which was in some cases clearly defined 
at the time by such things as “the line of Major Curtis's marked trees.” The 
marked trees are gone, but their line can still be determined, although the 
process of doing so is laborious. 

The old patents are precise in one particular: who held the adjoining 
lands, the real determinant of the limits of possession. To discover the true 
meaning of a vague documentary description it is necessary to plot it on a 
map (or, preferably, on an aerial photograph’) in relation to adjacent hold- 

. Their descriptions may be equally vague, but eventually an unmistak- 
able landmark will be found and then the entire pattern will fall into place. 

It remains to define boundaries more precisely. That can be done by 
tracing a persistent line through successive surveys to modern times. “SSE” 
and a round number of poles becomes, in the eighteenth century, “S 30° E” 
and a precise number. In a nineteenth century survey this ostensibly 
straight line becomes as crooked as a worm fence, though always tending in 
the same general direction. Suddenly it appears that here is an exact de- 
sription of Major Curtis's irregular course as he trudged through the woods, 
compass in hand and axeman in train, marking his boundary. The line 
which he thus established had persisted through years of inexact documen- 
tary description until the coming of a surveyor painstaking enough to 
describe it as it really was. 

Not all colonial landholders took as much trouble as Major Curtis to 
mark their actual boundaries. Early patents, deeds, and surveys reveal a 
considerable ignorance of the exact location of lines and corners in the 
wooded interior of Ware Neck. Plotted, the descriptions in these documents 
frequently overlap. This situation seems never to have been realized until 
the nineteenth century, when adjustments were made in recognition of 
prescriptive rights. The lines thus established are straight as compared with 
the line of Major Curtis’s marked trees, but contain angles and offsets never 


*The persistence of old boundaries in an aerial photograph is remarkable. Even in areas long 
since overgrown the trace of old fields and old ries can still be discerned. 
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contemplated in the earlier documents. Rather than reproduce the earlier 
confusion (of which no one was aware) in the accompanying plates, I have 
generally adopted the lines as finally established. 

In some respects the topography of Ware Neck itself has changed since 
the original patents were issued. Notoriously, the heads of tidewater creeks 
have silted up and turned to marsh and meadow. This effect is readily ap- 
parent in an aerial photograph. Surveys show that these areas were still 
open water as recently as a hundred years ago. The other principal change 
is the erosion of the eastern and southern shores of Ware Neck, exposed to 
wind and wave from Chesapeake Bay. At Horse Point the shore retreated 
275 yards between 1837 and 1937. The accompanying plates show the 
present shoreline except as available surveys have warranted its modification. 

It must not be supposed that the landholders named herein and their 
families were the only inhabitants of Ware Neck. In the earliest times 
white indentured servants were also present. Early documents reveal as 
well the presence of free tenants, apparently in considerable numbers. 
Inasmuch as leases were not recorded these settlers (most of them presum- 
ably indentured servants who had served their time) can only be glimpsed 
through occasional references in patents and deeds. It may be sup 
however, that the colonial landholders customarily leased a large proportion, 
if not most, of their land. The growth of Negro slavery after 1700 may 
have tended to curtail this practice, but did not eliminate it altogether. 


Before the Massacre 


The territory now known as Gloucester and Mathews Counties appears 
to have been opened for settlement in 1642. No land patent of earlier date 
has been recorded, but forty-seven were issued in that year and seventeen 
more in 1643.° The influx of settlers thus indicated may well have pre 
cipitated the Great Massacre of April 18, 1644. In any case, that event 
caused the area to be closed to further settlement until September 1649." 

Only three landholders came to Ware Neck before the Massacre. In 
August 1642 Thomas Curtis and Richard Wyatt each patented land on the 
upper reach of Ware River (Fig. 1, tracts A and B). Between that date 

5Polly Cary Mason, Records of Colonial Gloucester, I. The five references to grants of earlier 
date in patents of 1642-43 (e.g., that to Hugh Gwin, 1635) a tly relate to the establishment 
of rights to certain acreage, the patents of 1642-43 themselves being the first application of these 
abstract rights to specific lands. 

tHening’s Statutes, I, 323, 353. 
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and 1645, presumably in 1643, a Mr. Harris took up land immediately 
west of the Curtis tract. In 1645 Wyatt extended his holding eastward to 
adjoin Harris.° 

Thomas Curtis had come to Virginia in 1621, at the age of twenty-one, 
He had been first a contract servant at “Newports Newes,” later a substantial 
landholder in York County.’ No such identification of Richard Wyatt is 
possible. Of Harris not even his full name is known. 

Until 1649 the nearest neighbors of these three were located on the 
south shore of Ware River over a mile below Curtis. Overland, the nearest 
landholding was that of Edmund Dawber on the upper reach of North River! 


Settlement 


A new land rush began in 1649 and three years later the occupation of 
Ware Neck had been completed. Thomas Curtis extended his holdings 
to include the entire south shore of North River, from Back Creek to Lone 
Point (Fig. 1, tract E). Anthony Elliott patented Ware Point (tract F). 
Between the holdings of Curtis and Elliott, Augustine Horth occupied the 
lands on North River and Thomas Boswell those on the Ware (tracts 
G and H)* 

In 1656 John Curtis, the son of Thomas, patented the vacant land across 
Back Creek between his father, Harris, and Dawber (tract I). At about the 
same time Thomas Curtis assigned to John all of his lands on North River. 
In 1661, however, John Curtis assigned his patent of 1656 to his sister, 
Avarilla, and sold the land received from his father to Thomas Mortis’ 
This Thomas Morris was an early settler at Milford Haven who apparently 
continued to reside there, sending his son, James, to take charge of his lands 
in Ware Neck. 

Thomas Curtis’s homestead was probably on Basses Creek," at the south- 
eastern extremity of his original grant. Curtis endeavored to give his own 
name to this creek, but the other name prevailed and his entire tract came 
to be known as “the Basses Creek divident.” Back Creek was presumably 
so called because it lay on the far side of the divident from Curtis's home. 


5Land Office, Book 1, (2), 795; Book 2, 154. No Harris patent having been recorded, his 
bounds and date can only be deduced from references in patents for adjoining lands. 

6Virginia Magazine, V, 344; XXIV, 150. 

7Land Office, Book 1 (2), 808, 831, 866, 949. 

8Ibid, Book 2, 182, 358; Book 3, 42, 107, 198; Book 4, 572. 

‘Ibid, Book 4, 97, 415, 464. John Curtis apparently went off in search of fortune. 

Since 1804 the creek has become a shallow bay, the point of land which separated it from the 
river having disappeared. 
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John Curtis probably lived at the mouth of Fordes Creek, the site of 
“Belleville.” According to tradition the first dwelling there was built in 
1658, the approximate date at which he acquired the property and pre- 
sumably established an independent household. One section of the present 
Ware Neck Road appears to have been originally, with Belleville Lane, a 
road across the Neck from Thomas Curtis's home to John’s. 

Thomas Boswell may have lived across Basses Creek from Thomas Curtis. 
Itis the beginning point of his surveys. Augustine Horth certainly lived on 
the south shore of Ginger Creek, as he called it. The site was described as 
that of the old plantation in a survey of 1754. At that time nearby Horse 
Point was still known as Horth’s Point." 

During the 1650’s the first church of Ware Parish was built near Ware 
River on the land of Richard Wyatt. Some few remains stil] mark the site 
(Fig. 1). This church continued in use until the present Ware Church 
was built, at about 1715, on the “highlands” west of Cow Creek.” 


Robert Bristow 


Robert Bristow, who became eventually the principal landholder in Ware 
Neck, was born in Hampshire in 1643, when the settlement of Ware Neck 
had already begun. He came to Virginia at the age of seventeen and at 
twenty purchased a large estate at Fleets Bay in Lancaster County. Two 
years later, however, he married Avarilla Curtis, the old Major's daughter, 
and came to make Ware Neck his home.” 

Robert Bristow’s first landholding in Ware Neck was, of course, the tract 
which John Curtis had patented in 1656 and had assigned to Avarilla in 
1661 (Fig. 1, tract I). This land he patented in his own name in 1665. In 
1666 he extended this holding by patenting the adjoining land previously 
held by Harris (tract C). Eventually he came into possession of the “Basses 
Creek divident” (tract A), presumably at the death of Thomas Curtis, and 
made it his “Home Plantation.” 


"Gloucester County, Surveyor’s Book A, 26. 

George C. Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 259-264. 

Virginia Magazine, V, 344; XIII, 59-62; XIV, 92. In 1783 the Bristows identified Robert's 
bride as Curtis’s widow, also named Avarilla (Library of Congress, Washington em Petition of 
Mary Bristow), probably because she was described as “Mrs. Avarilla Curtis” in Bristow’s earliest 
‘marriage between a on. ha te, same patent indicates that 
Thomas Curtis was still alive at the time of the marriage. 

Land Office, Book 4, 535; Bok 5, 523; Book 6, 607; Book 7, 580. Library of Congress, 
Washington Pa Petition of — Bristow, Nov. 27, 1783. In 1673 Bristow also acquired a 
lange estate on the east shore of North River (Land Office, Book 6, 479). 
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The present “Lowland Cottage” was probably built by Robert Bristow a 
some time between his acquisition of the “Home Plantation” (after 1666) 
and Bacon's Rebellion (1676). The structural evidence supports the sup 
position of such antiquity and, as will be seen, it is improbable that suchs 
home would have been built at the “Home Plantation” after the latter 
date. Bristow’s reason for building at the new site in preference to the old 
Curtis homestead on Basses Creek is apparent: it was the river front location 
most convenient in relation to his several holdings in Ware Neck (Fig. 1), 


History affords two glimpses of Robert Bristow in the tumult of Bacon's 
Rebellion. In the subsequent reckoning he was listed for special consider- 


tion as follows: 


Major Robert Bristow, a Gentleman of a good estate and an Eminent sufferer in 
his stock, Provision, Armes, Ammunition, Mrchts Goods & considerable Quantityes of 
Strong Liquors, as also in his person being kept prisoner untill Bacon’s death and 
after... 


Here we see Bristow, a merchant as well as planter, being plundered by 
the Rebels of arms, ammunition, provisions, and livestock. That he was 
himself held prisoner before Bacon’s death may be an error in detail. In 
any case, he was free when, after Bacon’s death, Sir William Berkeley te 
turned to raise the King’s Standard in Gloucester. Major Bristow rallied 
to it, and marched against the Rebels under Ingram at West's Point. In the 
ensuing encounter he stood forth and proposed to save powder and shot 
by trying “the equity and justness of the quarrill by single combett . .. 
proferring himselfe against any one (being a Gent.) on the other side . ..”" 
This challenge produced much profanity, but no duel, inasmuch as Ingram 
was restrained by his men. In the event, the rank-and-file of the Governor’ 
men, although outnumbering the Rebels three to one, chose to surrender 
without a fight. Bristow may well have anticipated this result: his challenge 
may have been as much a shrewd attempt at psychological warfare as mete 
personal braggadocio. In any case, he became a prisoner, for the first ot 
second time, for he subsequently gave testimony as to the situation a 
West’s Point when Ingram finally capitulated. 

There is an apparent connection between these experiences and the fact 
that in 1677 Bristow was in England, where he remained for the rest of his 
life. This aspect can be exaggerated, however. Bristow was evidently to 


15Virginia Magazine, V, 70. 
16T yler’s Quarterly, V, 177. 
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doughty a character to be frightened out of Virginia. Moreover, in England 
his testimony was favorable to the Rebels Ci.e., to the Virginians) as regards 
their compliance with the capitulation. Rather, his return to England ap- 
pears to have been his personal reaction to the depression of the colonial 
eonomy produced by the Navigation Acts, itself one of the root causes of 
Bacon’s Rebellion. The Navigation Acts put the colonial planter at the 
mercy of English merchants and shipowners. Bristow, already a merchant 
of sorts, decided to become an English merchant in self-defense. He retained 
possession of his Virginia plantations, however, putting them in charge of 
aresident agent.”” 

Robert Bristow died in 1707, leaving his estate in Virginia to his grandson, 
Robert Bristow III, who cared so little for it that he ordered it sold.” 

Only one tract was sold, however, presumably at this time. It was a 
portion of the land which had belonged to Harris and had been patented by 
Bristow in 1666, which became the Glebe of Ware Parish (Fig. 2, tract A). 
This land was, of course, most convenient to the original Ware Church. 
Its purchase in 1709, when the original church was about to be abandoned, 
would suggest that it had already long been used as a Glebe under lease 
fom Bristow, perhaps since 1667." 

The division of the Glebe from Bristow’s “Home Plantation” affords a 
glimpse of the scene at about 1700. The division was marked by a deep ditch, 
traces of which remain after years of neglect. This boundary was unique 
among all of such antiquity in Ware Neck in that it ran straight and true 
fom Glebe Bay to Back Creek. It must have been laid through open fields 
with the aid of surveyors’ instruments. In contrast Bristow’s boundaries with 
Morris and Boswell remained highly irregular, as they had been blazed 
through the forest. Before 1700, then, the lands at the head of Glebe Bay 
were open and cultivated, while those over against Morris and Boswell 
mained heavily wooded. This difference would have been a consequence 
f Bristow’s move from Basses Creek to “Lowland Cottage.” 


17Actually Bristow expanded his Virginia landholdings in 1687 by participating, as a London 
merchant, in the “Brent Town” grant, a project for the settlement of Huguenots on the Occoquan 
@ull Run}. The Bristow share of this tract was in the vicinity of Bristow Station, of Civil War 
ame. Tyler's Quarterly, V, 165. 

"Virginia Magazine, XIII, 59; William and Mary Quarterly, II, 233. 

‘I am indebted to the late Polly Cary Mason for an extract from a letter by the Rev. Alexander 
Murray describing the great hurricane of 1667 in terms which suggest that he may then have 
keen living on Glebe Bay. 
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The Second Generation 


John Curtis having disappeared and the Bristows having moved to 
London, let us consider the heirs and assigns of Anthony Elliott, Thomas 
Morris, Thomas Boswell, and Augustine Horth. 

In 1666 Anthony Elliott sold his Ware Point holding to Nathan Fletcher, 
anewcomer, and Thomas Boswell (Fig. 2, tracts K and P respectively ).” 
At some later date a Boswell acquired the Fletcher tract. 

Thomas Morris probably died intestate in 1677. In that year his heir-at- 
lw, Thomas II, of Milford Haven, deeded the Morris property in Ware 
Neck (Fig. 1, tract E) to a younger brother, James, who had probably been 
living there since 1661. This James Morris perfected his title by taking 
out a new patent in 1686.*' In 1693, however, he sold to another brother, 
William Morris, a portion of this grant, including the site of “Belleville” 
(Fig. 2, tract I). He also sold another tract, including the site of “Dunham 
Massie” (Fig. 2, tract L) to John Boswell, who, in 1696, gave it to his son, 
Joseph. 

Thomas Boswell was presumably dead in 1696 when his son, John, gave 
this Morris land to his son, Joseph. John Boswell had also a brother Joseph 
who inherited the eastern half of the Boswell holdings on Ware River (Fig. 
2, tracts N, O, K, and P). John himself held the paternal homestead on 
Basses Creek (Fig. 2, tracts D and G).* 

Augustine Horth died in 1692. In 1699 his daughter, Dorothy, married 
Peter Ransone, who thus came into possession of the Horth estate. Peter 
Ransone’s father, Peter, had settled directly across the river from Augustine 
Horth in 1652.** 


The Booths 


In 1698 Robert Bristow required a new manager for his plantations in 
Virginia. ‘The “trusty friend” whom he appointed was Thomas Booth, a 


*Land Office, Book 5, 667; Book 6, 253. 

4P. C. Mason, op. cit., II, 87; Land Office, Book 7, 520. 

™P.C. Mason, op. cit., II, 86 — but note that these two tracts were not identical, as there stated. 
ln the original documents the initial courses are identical but turn, respectively, eastward to Fordes 


“Clayton Torrence, Winston of Virginia and Allied Families, 183-187; P. C. Mason, op. cit., 
90; Land Office, Book 3, 108. The rendition of Horth as North in the first named work is 
ittibutable to a clerical error in the Essex County records. The spelling, Horth, found in the 
land Office Books is confirmed by the Gloucester survey referred to in note 11 and by the present 
tame of Horse (i.e., Horth’s) Point. 
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native of Lancashire then in London,” thirty-five, and unmarried. Booth 
had probably been previously to Virginia, but as a mariner rather than asa 
settler.” Little imagination is required to visualize him as a ship captain 
associated with Bristow in the Virginia trade, getting along in years, and 
desirous of settling down on a farm, as all seafaring men supposedly 
desire to do. 

Thomas Booth was engaged on salary (rather than on shares) under a 
contract which required that he devote himself exclusively to the manage 
ment of Bristow’s plantations. His first residence in Virginia was, naturally, 
at Bristow’s “Home Plantation” Ci.e., “Lowland Cottage”).” A year or s 
after his arrival, in 1700, he married Mary, the daughter of Mordecai Cooke, 
his neighbor at the head of Ware River.” 


In addition to his management of the Bristow properties, Thomas Booth, 
about 1705, began to trade on his own account, spending his salary for 
plantation supplies to exchange for his neighbors’ tobacco, which he shipped 
to England in his own name. In 1707 Robert Bristow discovered this prac 
tice and roundly denounced it as a breach of Booth’s contract with him 
At that point, however, the elder Bristow died. His grandson and successor, 
Robert Bristow III, not only condoned Booth’s trading activities, but even- 
tually came to participate in them himself.” Thus Thomas Booth came to 
be known principally as “a considerable merchant” rather than as a planter.” 

At about the same time that he began to trade on his own account Thomas 
Booth also began to purchase land for himself, presumably from his com 
mercial profits. Eventually the Booths came to control most of Ware Neck 
(Fig. 2). Their acquisitions were, of course, the positive aspect of further 
disintegration of the Boswell, Morris, and Ransone estates. 

In 1705 Thomas Booth bought the northern quarter of John Boswell’ 
patrimony, heavily wooded, virtually unexplored land in the interior of 


25P. C. Mason, op. cit., II, 124. 

26One John Booth, possibly a relative, had settled in Gloucester in 1677, but there is no evidence 
that Thomas Booth had resided in Virginia before 1698. Some acquaintance with Virginia and the 
Virginia trade, however, would have necessary to meet Bristow’s requirements. A ship, the 
Booth, was trading to Virginia in 1685. ‘Thomas Booth’s son, John, subsequently became a mastet 
mariner, perhaps under the influence of paternal example. 

27Bristow to Booth, 1705-1707, Bristow Letter Book, Virginia State Library. 

28W. C. Stubbs, Descendants of Mordecai Cooke and Thomas Booth. In 1650 Mordecai Cooke 
had patented “Mordecai’s Mount,” later called “Church Hill,” across Cow Creek from Richard 
Wyatt's patent of 1642 (see Fig. 1). 

29Bristow to Booth, 1705-1736, Bristow Letter Book. 

Virginia Gazette, Nov. 5, 1736. 
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Ware Neck (Fig. 2, tract D).*" In 1715 he bought from James Morris ad- 
joining land at the head of Fordes Creek (tract E). Between 1712 and 1722 
he acquired, in several parcels, all the Ransone lands north of Ransone’s 
Creek (tract F).* 

John Boswell died in 1716 and soon thereafter Thomas Booth bought the 
dd Boswell homestead (Fig 2, tract G), presumably from John’s son, Joseph, 
who already had a home of his own on North River (tract L). Having at 
last acquired a suitable river front site of his own, Thomas Booth built 
there a new house facing Ware River and made it his home in his latter 
years. There Mary, his wife, died and was buried in 1723. There Thomas 
Booth himself was buried in 1736. 

With the death of Thomas Booth in 1736 and that of Robert Bristow III 
in 1737 the management of the Bristow plantations passed to Francis Willis, 
who lived on the south shore of Ware River about a mile below the “Home 
Plantation.”** Thomas Booth’s eldest son, George, a physician, inherited 
the Booth homestead (Fig. 2, tract G). Another son, Mordecai, inherited 
the other Booth lands in Ware Neck (tracts D, E, and F). 

Mordecai Booth, like his father, was “a considerable merchant.” More- 
over, he continued the acquisition of Morris, Ransone, and Boswell lands. 
His earliest purchases, from Thomas Morris III in 1738 and 1751, were 
of lands on the west side of Fordes Creek (tracts H and I).™ The brick 
portion of modern “Belleville” was probably the old Morris residence which 
Mordecai Booth acquired with his purchase of 1751. For himself he built 
nearby a more imposing mansion, using the old house as a detached wing.* 

In 1756 Mordecai Booth suffered a severe reverse, perhaps through com- 
mercial losses incident to the outbreak of war with France, although the 


ments in ignorance of the actual location of lines and corners in the forest. It overlaps the 
definitely established bounds of adjoining tracts. The area shown in Fig. 2 (tract D) is simply 
that remaining after those adjoining tracts had been plotted. 
“Ibid, II, 86-87. It is notable that, although instructed in 1709 to sell the Bristow lands, Booth 
management. 
“Remains of the Booth residence, exposed by erosion of the shore during the hurricane of 
1933, have been estimated to date from about 1720. The Booth tombs may still be found at the site. 
“Bristow to Willis, Dec. 22, 1737, Bristow Letter Book. Willis’s supervision was not close. In 
1747 he was embarrassed to discover that for some time his resident overseer at the “Home 
Plantation” had neglected to issue any supplies to the Negroes there. They had not complained to 
Wis. To do s0 would have called attention to the fact that they hed alo been given’ no week! 
The overseer was dismissed and a neighbor, George Boswell, (Fig. 2, tract L) was put in charge. 
Willis to Bristow, July 22, 1747; Boswell to Bristow, Sept. syee, Winder Late 
SP. C. Mason, op. cit., 11, 89. 
Both's mansion was deazoyed by fre at some time before 1802. Thereupon the 
ld Morris house, enlarged by a frame ition, became the Booth residence. 
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cost of building “Belleville” may well have rendered his embarrassment the 
more acute. In any case, all his lands were sold by the Sheriff. The pur 
chaser, however, was his mother-in-law, Anna Armistead, who promptly 
made a deed of trust securing their use to him and to her daughter, Joyce, 
for life, with reversion to their son, George. She provided further that, if | on 
George should die without heirs, the reversion should be to Mordecais | pr 
nephew, Thomas Booth, or, in the event of his death without heirs, | i 
Mordecai’s sister’s husband, John Fox.*’ The fact that Anna Armistead } th 
thus provided for reversion to a succession of Booths rather than to her own 
heirs, after her daughter and grandson, suggests that she may have been | J 
Mordecai Booth’s agent, rather than his benefactress, in a device to secure - 
: the Booth lands against his creditors. of 
ss Mordecai Booth’s fortune was not long in eclipse. In 1758 he obtained |, 
z the management of the Bristow estates. In 1759 he leased the remaining } {, 
Ransone lands (Fig. 2, tract J), and in 1761 he bought the land of William 
Boswell (tract 
4 Thus Mordecai Booth came to control all of Ware Neck except the Glebe 
: of Ware Parish (Fig. 2, tract A), the estate of his nephew, Thomas Booth 
(tract G), the estate of George Boswell on North River (tract L), a remnant 
of the Morris estate (tract M), and three fragments of the Boswell estate 
on Ware River (tracts N, O, P). 
Mordecai Booth’s landholdings were not the source of his prosperity, but 
a manifestation of it. Notoriously, the colonial plantation economy produved 
debt rather than ready cash. Great wealth could be gained and maintained 
only through the acquisition of virgin land on the frontier. Gloucester had 
been such a frontier in 1650, but a century later the depletion of the soil . 
and the subdivision of original grants through inheritance had had their 
effect. The only avenues of escape from this deteriorating situation were to 
seek fortune in the West or in overseas commerce. The case is illustrated 
by the relative fortunes of the Booths and of those families whose lands they 
bought up. It is further illustrated among the sons of Thomas Booth: 
George, who received the choice inheritance, but remained a simple planter, 
Thomas and William, who went West; John, the master mariner; 
Mordecai. Commercial profit enabled Mordecai to become an important 
landholder, eclipsing George, but in making local purchases of used land 
_ for cash Mordecai was not making a profitable investment. Rather he bought ; 


45 & 


37P. C. Mason, op. cit., II, 89-90. 
38[bid.; MS. survey, 1761. 
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these lands as essential to the style and dignity of an English gentleman, as 
an end rather than a means. The lands themselves would not support the 
style which he maintained if his commercial income were to be cut off. 

Mordecai Booth died during the 1760’s. His son George inherited not 
oly the Booth lands, but also the management of the Bristow estate and, 
presumably, a flourishing mercantile business. For a time, at least, George 
Booth was able to carry on in the family tradition. In 1770 he purchased 
the lands of George Boswell, who had moved to Fauquier (Fig. 2, tract L).* 

Within a few years, however, the Booth fortunes were gravely threatened. 
About 1775 the Bristow agency was lost.” Shortly thereafter revolution and 
war cut off overseas trade and probably entailed severe losses. Depreciation 
of the currency wiped out accounts receivable and greatly diminished income 
from rents. At this critical juncture George Booth died, in 1777, leaving a 
four-year-old son and heir, George Wythe Booth. 

When George Wythe Booth became of age, in 1794, the economic 
situation had stabilized, but meanwhile it had been necessary to give up the 
lands which Thomas and Mordecai Booth had acquired from the Ransones 
and from William Boswell (Fig. 2, tracts F, J, and K). “Belleville,” the 
residual estate (Fig. 3, tract F) was still a handsome property, but the great 
days of Booth prosperity were past. 


The Expropriation of Bristow 


The Revolution and its attendant circumstances damaged the Booth 
estate; it utterly obliterated that of the Bristows. 

An Act of the General Assembly in May 1779 declared forfeit all titles 
of British subjects to property in Virginia and directed that such property 
be sold for the benefit of the Commonwealth. By definition the Act applied, 
not only to those residents of America who had adhered to the enemy, but 
also to any British subject living elsewhere in 1775 who since then had failed 
to prove his allegiance to the United States.“ 

In 1779 no Bristow had set foot in Virginia for a hundred years. The 
latest proprietor of the Bristow estate, residing in England, was presumably 


39Frances Norton Mason, ed., John Norton & Sons, Merchants of London and Virginia, 369; 
P.C. Mason, op. cit., II, 91. 

‘“Ibid.; Library of Congress, Washington Papers, Petition of Mary Bristow, Nov. 27, 1783. 

*!Hening’s Statutes, X, 67. 
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“inimical to the liberties of America.” The estate was offered for sale early 


in 1780." 

Actually Robert Bristow IV had died in December 1776, leaving a three- 
year-old only son and heir, Robert V. The infant Robert could neither have 
proved allegiance to the United States nor have done any act inimical to 
the country. In November 1783 his widowed mother appealed to the mag- 
nanimity of General Washington, bespeaking his influence with the Virginia 
authorities in support of an enclosed petition for the restoration of the 
Bristow estate. She could not forebear to add to the argument regarding 
her son’s infant innocence the consideration that, in accordance with his 
father’s will, he would have to provide handsome fortunes to his three 
sisters. Deprived of the Virginia property which had been taken into account, 
he would be ruined by this requirement.* 

General Washington was unmoved by this appeal. War, he observed, 
commonly brought distress of various kinds to various people. He forwarded 
the Bristow petition to Governor Benjamin Harrison, disclaiming any desire 
to interfere with the execution of the law.“ Actually, the Bristow property 
in Ware Neck had already been divided and sold. Governor Harrison 
acquired a share in it, and eventually General Washington did also, albeit 
most reluctantly. 

In May 1783 the whole of the Bristow’s “Back Creek Plantation” (Fig. 
2, tract B) was patented by Peter Beverley Whiting, of “Elmington,” who 
already possessed the adjoining lands on both the north and the west.” 

That portion of the Bristow’s “Home Plantation” lying south of the Ware 
Neck Road (Fig. 3, tract E) was divided into three parts. The westernmost, 
acquired by Warner Throckmorton of “Church Hill,” included the former 
Bristow homestead, which Throckmorton renamed “Lowland Cottage” in 
a play upon its relationship to his own “highland home.” The easternmost 
division, adjoining the lands of Thomas and George Wythe Booth, was 
acquired by Philip Tabb, of “Toddsbury.” The smaller intervening section 
came into the possession of Governor Benjamin Harrison.” 


#2As advertised in the Virginia Gazette, Jan. 8, 1780, the estate in Ware Neck (the Home and 
Back Creek Plantations) consisted of 1,312 acres and 111 Negroes. The other Bristow properties 
were 930 acres in Kingston Parish (Mathews County), 1,099 acres in Lancaster, and 7,500 acres 
in Prince William. 

8Library of Congress, Washington Papers, Mary Bristow to George Washington, Nov. 27, 1783. 

“John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington, Vol. 27, 416. 

Land Office, Book H, 30. 

Land Office, Book H, 315; Gloucester County Land Books. 
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That part of the “Home Plantation” which lay north of the Ware Neck 
Road came into the possession of Bartholomew Dandridge, of New Kent, 
a brother of Martha Washington. In 1788, Bartholomew Dandridge having 
died, his son, John, in settling his estate, offered this land to George Wash- 
ington in lieu of cash payment of a debt. Washington was dismayed, 
protesting that he was in no need of more land, but in great need of cash. 
Nevertheless he finally accepted the land rather than embarrass his brother- 
in-law’s estate.*” 

George Washington never set foot on this land, nor had he a high appre 
ciation of it. Advised by his cousin, Warner Lewis of “Warner Hall,” he 
described it as second rate Gloucester low ground without a house or other 
improvements. Its redeeming features were that it lay on navigable water 
(Back Creek) abounding in fish and oysters and that the eastern quarter 
was covered by a good stand of white oak.® He understood that John 
Dandridge would not have offered it in curtailment of his father’s debt if 
he could have sold it for the equivalent in cash. Washington’s only interest 
in the property was to sell it on terms equivalent to never having owned it: 
that is, for the amount credited on the Dandridge debt plus interest and 
expenses since 1788. 

Nine years passed before Washington could find a buyer on those terms. 
He then sold the property to George Ball. The latter, however, was unable 
to keep up his payments. In 1805, therefore, Washington's executors re- 
possessed the property and conveyed it to Burwell Bassett of New Kent.® 

At some time between 1805 and 1812 this land came into the possession 
of George B. Field, who combined it with a portion of the Bristow “Back 
Creek Plantation” which he had acquired to form an estate known thence- 
forth as “Back Creek” (Fig. 3, tract D).® 

Meanwhile, between 1800 and 1802, the southwestern portion of the 
Bristow’s “Back Creek Plantation” had been sold by Peter B. Whiting to 
Francis S. Stubbs.** 

In 1800 the Trustees of Ware Parish obtained a patent for the Glebe 
lands, presumably to safeguard the title threatened by the disestablishment of 
the Church of England. In 1802, however, the Glebe was confiscated by 
the Commonwealth. By 1816 these lands had come into the possession of 


47Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, Vol. 30, 132, 165, 332. 

48] bid., Vol. 37, 296. 

Vol. 35, 419. 

50Gloucester | Land Book, 1812; Surveyor’s Book 1, 268. 
5lLand Office, 43, 611; Gloucester County Deed Book 1, 204. 
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Francis S. Stubbs and Henry L. Nuttall. Stubb's portion, together with 
the lands he had acquired from Whiting, formed an irregular tract extend- 
ing across the Neck from the borders of “Elmington” to the shore of Ware 
River (Fig. 3, tract B). Nuttall held the remainder of the Glebe lands 
(tract C), with the house and the name, “Ware Glebe.” 


The Joneses at Lowland Cottage 


Warner Throckmorton, at his death in 1791, left “Lowland Cottage” to 
his third daughter, Martha, then six years old. During the next ten years 
tax responsibility for the property lay successively with Philip Tabb, her 
guardian, and George Wythe Booth, his step-son, who may have succeeded 
to the guardianship.® 

In 1801 Martha Throckmorton married Richard Jones, the brother-in-law 
of George Wythe Booth. At that time the tax responsibility for “Lowland 
Cottage” passed, not to her husband, as might be expected, but to his 
mother, Mary Cooke Booth Jones. She, the mother-in-law of both Martha 
Throckmorton and George Wythe Booth, remained in possession of “Low- 
land Cottage” until her death in 1820.* Where Richard and Martha Jones 
lived before 1812 is not apparent. 

In 1812 Richard Jones purchased “Back Creek” (Fig. 3, tract D) from 
George B. Field. On his mother’s death in 1820, however, he came into 
possession of “Lowland Cottage,” and in 1823 he sold “Back Creek” back 
to Field. At the same time, from 1821 onwards, Richard Jones was buying 
up land in small parcels, from the Harrison Estate and the various assigns 
of Philip Tabb, until, in 1826, he had acquired all of the original Curtis 
patent south of the Ware Neck Road (Fig. 3, tract E).® 

Richard Jones died in 1826 leaving Martha a life interest in his estate on 
Ware River. She, in 1828, elected to take “Lowland Cottage” as dower 
and transfer the remainder to her son-in-law, Mann Page of “Shelley,” under 
adeed of trust. When Mann Page died in 1831 the trusteeship was 
assumed by Martha’s nephews, Warner, Alexander, and William Taliaferro. 
Martha Jones remained in possession of “Lowland Cottage” until her death 
in 1840. 

Land Office, Book 43, 611; Gloucester County, Deed Book 1, 204. 

3Gloucester County, Land Books, 1791-1801. 


“Ibid. 1801-1820. It would appear that Mary Jones purchased the property from Martha 


Throckmorton in 1801. 
STbid., 1820-1826. An entry in the Land Book for 1812 shows that Jones was acquainted with 


the early Curtis patents. His purchase of these particular properties was probably a matter of design. 
1827-1840; Surveyor's Book 1, 33. 
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The Taliaferros: Belleville and Cowslip Green 


Warner Throckmorton left “Church Hill” to be divided between his 
second and fourth daughters, Mary and Harriet, who were nine and fiye 
years old at the time of his death in 1791. Mary eventually married Dr, 
William Taliaferro, a native of King and Queen. After her death he married 
her sister, Harriet. Warner Throckmorton Taliaferro was the son of Mary, 
Alexander and William Taliaferro the sons of Harriet. The family resided 
at “Church Hill.” 

George Wythe Booth died in 1808 leaving “Belleville” to three daughters 
aged seven, five, and two. Of them the sole survivor was Frances Booth. In 
1821 she married Warner Throckmorton Taliaferro, both being then nine 
teen. Frances died three years later leaving an infant son, William Booth 
Taliaferro. 

As the husband of Frances Booth, Warner Taliaferro was in actual pos 
session of “Belleville” after 1821. He and his wife, however, deeded that 
estate to his father, Dr. William Taliaferro, Sr. In 1825, Frances Booth 
having died, Dr. Taliaferro deeded the property to his son and grandson 
jointly.’ 

Warner Taliaferro soon married Leah Seddon, the daughter of Thomas | 
Seddon, a wealthy merchant and banker of Fredericksburg. Leah had five 
children, the two older sons being Philip Alexander and Thomas Seddon 
Taliaferro. 

Dr. William Taliaferro’s youngest son, Dr. William Taliaferro, Jr., con- 
tinued to live with him at “Church Hill.” He provided for his other son, 
Alexander, by advancing to him the means of purchasing the Jones estate on 
Ware River (Fig. 3, tract E). In 1840, Martha Jones having died, Alexander 
Taliaferro acquired not only Lowland Cottage” but also the lands which 
he and his brothers had held in trust since 1831.¥ 

The ancient “Cottage” proved too small and delapidated to suit the style 
of its new owner. He therefore built for himself a new and larger home to | 
eastward in the yard, naming it and his estate “Cowslip Green.”® There 


57Gloucester County Land Book, 1825. The entry — “Warner Taliaferro and William Taliaferro, 
Jr.” —is ambiguous. “William Taliaferro, Jr.,” usually meant Warner Taliaferro’s brother. The 
subsequent division of “Belleville,” however, would seem to indicate that William Booth Taliaferro 
was meant. The latter assumed the middle name of Booth only after he came of age, speci 
in order to distinguish himself from his uncle. 

58MS. letter, Alexander Taliaferro to William Taliaferro, Jr., June 1, 1855; Gloucester County 
Land Books. 

59Since 1897 this house has been called “Hockley.” 
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he dwelt until 1853. The old “Cottage” was reduced to the status of a 
storehouse. 
Glen Roy 

In the upper part of Ware Neck the disintegrating effect of the Revolution 
was followed by a process of reintegration which produced the “Glen Roy” 
plantation, the principal nineteenth century landholding in the Neck (Fig. 
4, tract A). 

Prior to 1816 this land belonged to Skaife Whiting (Fig. 3, tract A), 
francis Stubbs (tract B), and Henry Nuttall (tract C). Dr. Gaius Dean 
purchased the estate of Skaife Whiting in 1816, the Stubbs land south of 
the Ware Neck Road in 1818, and the land of Henry Nuttall in 1820. In 
1822 and 1824 he purchased the remaining Stubbs lands, excepting the 
Stubbs homestead itself (the northern section of tract B).® Dean, presum- 
bly, built the first house at the site of “Glen Roy” (on the dividing line 
hetween tracts B and C) at some time after 1820. 

In 1832, Dr. Dean having died, his executors sold this estate to John B. 
Roy, of Norfolk. The purchase was financed as the reinvestment of trust 
funds left to Roy’s wife, Mary, by her father, James H. Roy of “Green 


} Pains.” The name “Glen Roy” patently dates from 1832. The tenure of 


the Roys, however, was brief. In 1837 they sold the estate to William Patter- 


7 on Smith. 


The new proprietor was the son of the Rev. Armistead Smith, rector of 


} the several Episcopal parishes in Gloucester and Mathews Counties. His 


wife, Marion, was the daughter of Thomas Seddon and sister of both Leah 
Taliaferro of “Belleville” and Ann Roy of “Green Plains.” Ann Roy’s 
husband was Mary Roy’s brother and trustee. Inasmuch as William P. 


} Smith is unlikely to have received much financial endowment from his 


derical father, it may be surmised that his purchase of “Glen Roy” was also 
an investment of his Seddon wife’s dowery, arranged through her sister's 


} husband, William H. Roy. 


In 1837 William P. Smith also bought up the remainder of the Stubbs 
estate (Fig. 3, the northern section of tract B),” completing the development 
of the “Glen Roy” plantation (Fig. 4, tract A). 

About 1850 the “Glen Roy” house was destroyed by fire. The present 
mansion, built by William Patterson Smith, was completed in 1854. 


"Gloucester County, Deed Book 1, 195-200, 204. 
§l[bid., 201-208. 

®Ibid., 217. 

®Gloucester County Land Book, 1854. 
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The Lower Neck 


In the lower Neck also the early nineteenth century landholders bore 
new names, the Ransones excepted. Some were descendants of the Boswells 
and Ransones. Some may have been newcomers to the community, some 
former tenants who had acquired title to their lands during the Revolutionary 
period. 

Evidence is scant for the period 1761-1825. It appears, however, that 
before 1779 the Ransones had recovered not only the land leased to Mordecai 
Booth (Fig. 2, tract J), but also that sold earlier to Thomas Booth (Fig. 2, 
tract F). By 1779 most of the first tract (Fig. 3, tract 1) had come into the 
possession of Mathew Miller, who in that year built a new house at the 
site of Augustine Horth’s old home, calling it “Groomsville.” This property 
passed into the possession of his son, James Miller, before 1825. In 1815 
the remainder of the Horth-Ransone lands (Fig. 3, tract H) were in the pos- 
session of William Ransone.™ 

Late in 1783 or early in 1784 Thomas Booth (the nephew of Mordecai) 
sold the Booth homestead on Ware River (Fig. 2, tract G) to Isaac Singleton. 
In 1804 this land was divided among William, Thomas, Jane, and John 
Singleton, the heirs of Isaac, in that order from west to east (Fig. 3). 

In 1805 the lands which James Morris had held in 1756 (Fig. 3, tract G) 
were in the possession of Isaac Singleton’s brother, Robert. By 1815 this 
estate, called “Bloomsbury,” had passed into the possession of Robert's son, 
Richard Singleton. 

In 1817 the upper half of Ware Point (which Mordecai Booth had pur- 
chased from William Boswell) was in the possession of Nancy Williams, 
while John Fitchett held the remainder of the Point (which had belonged 
to Joseph Boswell). 

Henry L. Nuttall, presumably after his sale of “Ware Glebe” in 1820, 
acquired most of the formerly Boswell lands between the estate of Isaac 
Singleton and the property of Nancy Williams (Fig. 3, tract J). Joshua 
Singleton, however, held a small tract east of Nuttall’s and Ransone White 
a larger one north of him (Fig. 3). Before 1825 Henry Nuttall also acquired 
Thomas Singleton’s share of Isaac Singleton’s estate (Fig. 3, tract K). In 


&P. C. Mason, op. cit., II, 22; Gloucester County Land Book, 1825; Surveyor’s Book 1, 157, 223. 
Land Office, Book H, 315; Gloucester County, Surveyor’s Book A, 53. 

66P. C. Mason, op. cit., II, 20, 22. 

®7Gloucester County, Surveyor’s Book 1, p. 1 
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1829 he purchased the upper half of Ware Point (Fig. 3, tract L) from the 
widow of John Ransone.* This Ann Ransone may have been the Nancy 
Williams of 1817. 

William Singleton died in 1829 and his land was divided almost equally 
between his cousin, Richard Singleton, and James H. Bentley (Fig. 4). 
His brother, John, died in 1839. His land continued to be held by his 
widow, Joicy, and his son, John, in succession. Jane Singleton’s share of 
their father’s estate was held in succession by William Williams, Mrs. Mary 
E. Bentley, and Zelotis Gayle. In 1855 Gayle sold that portion of the tract 
south of the Ware Neck Road to George R. C. Jarvis. Henry L. Nuttall 
continued to hold the tract between Bentley and Gayle (Fig. 3, tract K).® 

Joshua Singleton died in 1834 and was succeeded by his son, George, who 
was in possession in 1846. By 1851, however, his land had passed into the 
possession of James H. White.” 

In 1837 James Miller’s estate (Fig. 3, tract I) was divided among fifteen 
heirs. Six years later the estate of William Ransone (Fig. 3, tract H) was 
divided among five heirs. (See Fig. 4).” 

Henry Nuttall died in 1846. In 1850 his widow, Sarah, sold his prin- 
cipal holding (Fig. 4, tract J) to John Philip Taliaferro, a first cousin of 
Warner and Alexander Taliaferro. In 1850 also C. C. Field sold the whole 
of Ware Point (Fig. 4, tract K), including Nuttall’s former holding there 
(Fig. 3, tract L), to William Vaughan. In 1854 Vaughan sold the North 
River side of the former Nuttall tract to Francis Thornton.” 

Richard Singleton, the last of his generation, died in 1853. His widow, 
Dorothy, continued to hold “Bloomsbury” (Fig. 4, tract ID until 1867.” 


The Taliaferro Appanages 


William Booth Taliaferro became of age in 1843. In 1846 “Belleville,” 
held jointly in his name and his father’s since 1825, was divided between 
them. Warner Taliaferro retained the “Belleville” house and the land east 


68Gloucester County Land Books, 1825-1830. 

69Gloucester County Land Books, 1825-1860; Surveyor’s Book 1, 223, 231; Book 2, 23; Book 
3, 14. 

7Gloucester County Land Books; Surveyor’s Book 1, 235; Book 2, 23. 

71Gloucester County, Surveyor’s Book 1, 157, 223. 

72Gloucester County Land Books; Surveyor’s Book 2, 23. 

73Gloucester County Land Books. 
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of the lane (Fig. 4, tract H), while his son received the land west of the 
lane (tract G).”* On the site of the former Boswell homestead at the mouth 
of Back Creek William Booth Taliaferro built a new home, calling it and his 
estate “Dunham Massie” after the ancestral home of the Booths in England. 


Warner Taliaferro was free to dispose of the residual “Belleville” as he 
pleased. He was concerned, however, lest the estate be dissipated through 
division and subdivision, as neighboring properties had been. He seems, 
therefore, to have reached an early decision to leave “Belleville” to his eldest 
son. At the same time he felt an obligation to provide for his younger sons, 
as his father had provided for his younger brothers, Alexander (“Cowslip 
Green”) and William (“Church Hill”). Consequently he systematically 
acquired other lands for them. This course was made possible for him by 


the availability of Seddon funds to provide for his Seddon sons. 

Before 1846 Warner Taliaferro purchased the “Elmington” lands across 
Back Creek from “Dunham Massie,” naming this property “Burgh Westra” 
(Fig. 4, tract B).” There, in 1855, he built a new home for his second son, 
Philip Alexander Taliaferro, in time for his return from medical studies 
in Europe. 

In 1853 Alexander Taliaferro moved to Culpeper and sold “Cowslip 
Green” to Charles Godfrey, of New York, and William, his son. The 
elder Godfrey occupied the house which Alexander Taliaferro had built. 
William Godfrey occupied “Lowland Cottage,” which he remodelled and 
refurnished.” 

In 1854 William Stephen Field (the son and heir of George B. Field) 
sold the wooded quarter of “Back Creek” to Charles Godfrey. Two years 
later he sold the remainder of that estate (Fig. 4, tract C) to John H. Tabb.” 

The tenure of the Godfreys was brief indeed. In 1855 they sold to 
Warner Taliaferro both “Lowland Cottage” (Fig. 4, tract D) and a tract 
called “Avoca” (tract F). They also sold their land east of “Avoca” to Samuel 
Adams. Finally, in 1856, they sold the remainder of their holdings (tract E) 
to William H. Thompson of Norfolk.” He changed the name of his estate 
from “Cowslip Green” to “Erin.” 


74Gloucester County Land Books; Surveyor’s Book 1, 233. To —— the acreage W.B.T. 


7Gloucester County Land Books; Surveyor’s Book 1, 268. 
76Gloucester County Land Book. The “Cottage” was restored to its original form in 1935. 
77Ibid. 

78Ibid.; Surveyor’s Book 2, 99, 101. 
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In 1856 Warner Taliaferro gave “Lowland Cottage” to his third son, 
Thomas Seddon Taliaferro. 

Thus Warner Taliaferro provided lands for three of his sons. In 1867 
he purchased “Bloomsbury” (Fig. 4, tract I) for a fourth. The fifth son 
received lands on the far side of North River. 


Devolution 


Whatever its other consequences, the Civil War had no direct effect upon 
landholding in Ware Neck, as had the Revolution. Its first reflection in the 
land record was the sale of land in small plots to freedmen, beginning in 
1870. In that year Warner Taliaferro sold off most of the “Avoca” tract to 
former servants. In the same year that part of “Back Creek” south of the 
Creek was similarly sold.” 

The disintegration of landholdings which has since then occurred in 
Ware Neck is attributable, not to war and social revolution, but primarily 
to causes familiar since colonial times: death, subdivision among heirs, and 
eventual sale of the fragments. The first of the ante-bellum plantations to 
be thus broken up was “Glen Roy,” in 1882. 

No large holdings remain in Ware Neck. Fields cultivated for centuries 
have grown up in woods. Almost all landholdings are now essentially 
residential, be they modest cottages with their small gardens or the old 
plantation houses in more spacious settings. 


79Gloucester County, Surveyor’s Book 2, 192, 196. 
80[bid., Book 3. 
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FROM THE SOCIETY’S COLLECTIONS 


Attorneys Andrew of Boston and Green of Richmond 
Consider the John Brown Raid 


Edited by 


Grorcr GREEN SHACKELFORD 


Ir 1s a truism that a collection of manuscripts need not be large in numbers 
to be highly esteemed. As this is often overlooked, it serves as additional 
reason for publication here of a series of two letters between John A. Andrew 
of Boston and William Green of Richmond. These are the gift of John 
Green Hayes, Jr., whose great-grandfather William Green was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Historical Society, 1870-1880.' Written in 1859 and 
1860, just before Andrew became Governor of Massachusetts, these letters 
represent different, but well-reasoned views of the John Brown Raid on 
Harper’s Ferry in October 1859. The letters, save for brief excerpts, have 
not been made available before this time.” 


25 


William Green (1806-1880 ,)° was one of Virginia’s most famous lawyers. 
His family had lived in Culpeper County since the early 18th century, 
where they served as vestrymen, as burgesses and in their country’s wars.* 
John Williams Green (1781-1834), father of the subject of this article, 


Minutes of the Virginia Historical Society, Record Book, 1839-1904, V.H.S. There also is found 
a series of 15 letters from Green to Conway Robinson and 2 essays by Green, Conway Robinson 
Papers, V.H.S. 

2Armistead Gordon, “William Green,” Virginia Portraits: Essays in B hy (Staunton, 1925; 
145 pp-), pp- 41-74. This essay almost duplicates Gordon’s article “William Green,” Great 
American Lawyers (edited by William D. Lewis, Philadelphia, 8 vols., 1907-1909), V. 255-290. 

5Phillip Slaughter, A Brief Sketch of William Green . . . also a Historical Tract [Genesis of 
Virginia Counties] by Judge Green. . . , Richmond, 1883, 131 pp. See also Gordon, “William 
Green,” Virginia Portraits. See also H. W. Howard Knott, “Green, William,” Dictionary of 
American Biography (edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, 20 vols., New York, 1928- 
1937), VIII, 559-561. 

4Holdridge O. Collins, “Descendants of Robert Green . . . ,” Virginia Magazine of H and 
Biography, (1900-1901), 77-80, 317-318, 421-424. William Green’s great-great gran 
chest emigusted to in chent 1712. One Green was a lieutenant in 
the French and Indian War, one a colonel in the Revolution, and another a major-general in the 
War of 1812. Mr. Justice J. W. Green lived in Fredericksburg and Culpeper. 
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was an Associate Justice of the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 1822 
to 1834.° 

William Green’s education was briefly of the “old-field” type, but was 
principally the product of self-study and of his father’s instruction in the 
classics and the law. Thus equipped, he was admitted to the bar in his 
twenty-first year. Judges and lawyers came to have such confidence in him 
that “when he announced a proposition of law, or a statement of fact, it 
was accepted as true on both sides.”® Cardinal principles in both his educa- 
tion and legal practice were self-reliance, diligent application to present 
tasks, and supreme honesty.’ Green had an elephantine knowledge of the 
law upon which he drew to assist others. He even furnished opponents with 
erudite citations in support of their arguments, only later to controvert the 
same “authorities” he had provided. Able a lawyer as he was, as devoted to 
legal historiography as he became, Green did not withdraw from society. 
In somewhat Johnsonian manner, he charmed his contemporaries with “the 
richness, the raciness, and the instructiveness of his conversation.”® 

In 1855 William Green moved his family to Richmond, whither he was 
drawn by his expanding practice and the lure of urban libraries.? Of his 
studious habits at this time and throughout his life, a contemporary has left 


a charming picture: 

His room was an office in the yard, some distance from the “great house.” He was 
very fond of cats; would get up every morning as soon as it was light enough to read, 
put on his gown and slippers, put a kitten in each gown pocket, get his book, and 
begin pacing the floor and reading. No one called him to his meals until the rest of 
the family had left the dining-room; the servant knew what he preferred to eat, sat 
that before him, and he ate it in absolute silence; no one daring to ask him a question. 
He glanced from his plate to his book, lying open before him; and this was kept open 
so that he could glance at it, even when washing his face and hands.!° 


5S. S. P. Patteson, “The Supreme Court of we >. The Green Bag, No. 3 CAug. 
1893), 361. Modern judicial ‘tiles are used. J. Green succeeded to the place of Spencer Roane 
(1762-1822). 

6Slaughter, Sketch of Green, pp. 16, 40. 

7TWilliam Green to William Green Hayes, Richmond 13 Nov. 1878; Green P. ; V.HLS. In 
pare grandson an education, Green assured him that he would be given opportunities, 

t that a. alone could make of them advantages. 

8R. A. Brock, “William Green,” Richmond Standard, 1 and 8 Jan. 1881 CIII, No. 18: 1: 5-7 
and III, No. 19: 1:5-6). See also Gordon, “William Green,” Virginia Portraits. 

9Slaughter, Sketch of Green, 18-18. Green married Columbia E. Slaughter of Culpeper 
in 1837. They had two children: hike hn Williams Green (attended William and Mary, 1855-1857; 


died in a ca skirmish near the Rapidan River, 1863) and Elizabeth Travers Green ( 
James Hayes of Foedericks 
1925), 113-117. 
10George T. Christian, “William Green,” Virginia Law Journal, IV, No. 9 (Sept. 1880), 575- 


burg, 1861). "see also Willian and Mary Quarterly, series two, V Apel 
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Green contributed anonymous essays to the Culpeper Gazette and to the 
Southern Literary Messenger." Moderns must be content with the Rev. 
Mr. Slaughter’s assurance that these were “literary and historical lucubra- 
tions.”"* Of many scholarly works projected by Green, few were brought to 
publication, despite the prodigious learning and investigation which went 
into their preparation. Among these abortive studies were: a life and works 
of Lord Bolingbroke, and new editions of Stith’s History of Virginia and 
Butler's Nisi Prius. An essay was published after his death by Slaughter 
entitled “The Genesis of Certain Counties in Virginia from Cities and 
Towns of the Same Name.” There are, in addition, articles in the Virginia 
Law Journal which Green contributed to help launch that publication: “Res 
Judicata,” “The Powers of a Partner,” “The Funding Act,” and “The Edi- 
tions of the Code.”"* More successful than any of these was “Stare Decisis,” 
which appeared posthumously in the American Law Journal. The stare 
decisis essay brought praise from English jurists who professed not before 
to have believed an American capable of such a feat.” 

Perhaps the greatest monument to the erudition of this Virginia attorney 
is the official report of the case of Moon & wife v. Stone's executor & others, 
which he argued before the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals in 1869. 
It occupies 197 pages. (One may doubt whether Mr. Justice Story was 
capable of a more sustained performance.) In winning this cause, which 
involved the rule in Shelley's Case, Green gained for his clients only $30 
and costs. The court decided the case on basic grounds which avoided the 
convoluted aspects of legal historiography which Green appended to his 
argument, but the court paid the attorney the rare honor of ordering his 
whole argument printed in the official record so that the legal profession 
at large might benefit by his extraordinary research.” 


11Cf. David K. Jackson, The Contributors and Contributions to the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger wey 1936; 192 pp.). See also Lester J. Cappon, Virginia Newspapers, 1821- 
1935 . . . (New York, 1936, 299 pp.). 
vSlaughes, Sketch of Wiliom Gren, 17. See also [William Green], “Stith’s Hi of 
Southern ger, XXXV (Sept. 1863), 554-565. See also The Records of 
"Coded with by Susan M. Kingsbury, 4 vols., 
Washington, I, 53. 


13Slaughter, Sketch of Green, pp. 25-27. 

14The Virginia Law Journal was published in Richmond: 1877-1882 
Christian; 1883, by B. T. Christian and J. C. Lamb; 1884-1888, 74. C. 
to are: ibid., I (Jan. 1877), 1-20; I (March 1877), 127-137; II (April 1878), 193-209; and III 
(Dec. 1879), 709-714. 

15R. A. Brock, “Green,” Richmond Standard, 1-8 Jan. 1881. 

1619 Grattan 130-330. Chief Justice R. C. L. Moncure delivered the decision for the court. 
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Among the fragmentary inquiries by Green’s pen was his magnum opus, 
a history of the practice of law in America, and more particularly in Virginia. 
On this he labored forty years. Towards the end of his life Green was 
tortured with the thought that he might leave his family impoverished, 
and devoted almost all his waking hours to the frantic effort to placer-mine 
and arrange from his accumulated lode of knowledge this particular work. 
As early as 1860 he “disengaged himself from an extensive and lucrative 
practice,” to devote more time to his studies.’ Until then he had been 
“embarassed” by a surfeit of business, and would have made a large fortune, 
except for “goodness of heart and extraordinary indulgence to his clients.” 
In his old age,'® when he had foresworn the opportunity for wealth, Green 
counselled his law students that there could be no kind of independence 
without monetary independence for a base.” 


As a bibliophile and annotater, Green has had few rivals. His library 
numbered at least 15,000 volumes, some of which had once belonged to 
William Byrd II and George Wythe. Expense had been no bar to their 
acquisition. Primarily legal or historical, imprints ranged from a 1499 item 
to complete collections of Virginia and federal decisions. Green’s library's 
main strength lay in 17th and 18th century printed and manuscript works.” 
Among the latter were the earliest and most complete copies of Edward 
Barradall’s and Sir John Randolph’s colonial reports of Virginia law cases. 
These unique items are embellished by Green with extensive marginalia.” 


17Brock, “William Green,” Richmond Standard, 1-8 Jan. 1881. 

18Christian, “William Green,” Virginia Law Journal, IV (Sept. and Oct. 1880), 575-576, 
635-637. 

19William Green to William Green Hayes, Richmond, 13 Nov. 1878, Green Papers; V.H.S. 

“I have been constantly busy. When I could get leisure, both by day and by night in reading, 
thinking, and writing upon a book which I hope to live to publish; as it is the only way left open 
to me to do anything considerable for your grandmother, your mother, your sister, and yourself. 
At present I am very so far as relates to income, but from this book I hope that a good 

will be raised. . .. In order this may be, the book must be so good as to command an extensive 

sale, and therefore I try to make one that contains no fault and many excellencies; and in order 
to accomplish this I must work very hard upon it, and with as little interruption as possible.” 

20William Green, Address to the Law Class of Richmond College, 10 Oct. 1870 (Richmond, 
1870; 20 pp.); Virginia State Library. 

21R. A. Brock, Catalogue of the Choice and Extensive Law and Miscellaneous Library of 
William Green . . . (Richmond, c. 1881, 210 pp.). V.S.L. 

22Robert T. Barton, Virginia Colonial Decisions: The Reports By Sir John Randolph and By 
Edward Barradall of Decisions of the General Court of Virginia, 1728-1741 (2 vols., Boston, 1908- 
1909), I, 1-22. 

Edward Barradall (1704-1743) was a barrister of the Inner Temple who emigrated to 


Se © burgess for William and Mary (1738-1742), he was also attorney- 
general for the colony, judge of vice-admiralty and Lord $s attorney in Virginia. The lost 
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The 1852 edition of Wythe’s Reports is also annotated profusely by him, 
as is Conway Robinson's Principles and Practice of the Courts of Justice in 
England and the United States. If only on the basis of his loving and pains- 
taking work on Barradall, Randolph and Wythe, the name of William Green 
will remain a great one in the legal bibliography of America. 

During the Civil War, William Green served the South inconspicuously 
in the Treasury Department of the Confederacy. After Appomattox, he was 
made judge of a Richmond conciliation court. This position, a component 
of military occupation, he filled to the satisfaction of all concerned. He 
later returned briefly to private practice and was suggested publicly by at 
least one person as a candidate for the Supreme Court of Appeals.” Between 
1870 and 1872 Green served as one of the first two professors of law at 
Richmond College. Due to ill-health, he resigned his chair there and refused 
a similar one at William and Mary, where he had not long before been 
awarded an honorary Lu.D.* We have at least one sample of Green's 
classroom technique: An Address to the Law Class of Richmond College, 
10 October 1870.” 

Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676)” was a particular hero to Green. Both 
lived in periods of civil strife aloof from politics; both maintained principle 
with scrupulous impartiality. Whereas Hale defended a Laud, Green de- 
fended a Brown. The Virginian emphasized that, whether in aristocratic 
England or in Virginia, the greatest lawyers were of modest origin, such as 


of these reports was owned by John Randolph, the Loyalist (1727/8-1784), when Thomas 
erson made extracts from it. 

Sir John Randolph (c. 1693-1736/7) studied at William and and Gray’s Inn. Knighted 
in 1732, he was the only Virginian ennobled in colonial times. Briefly Attorney-General, he _ 
Clerk of the House of Burgesses (1718-1734) and os of that body (1734-1737). 
colonial agent to King and Parliament at various times, he secured endowment for William few 
Mary and relaxation of tobacco regulation. His library was outstanding. In addition to colonial 
decisions, he collected data for a history of Virginia later utilized by William Stith. 

now owned by the Harvard University Library, and the latter by the Vi State Li . Green’s 
d in a Greek exercise 

ythe’s) were given to the Virginia Historical Society in 1834 by John Page. 
The Breviate Nethes John Holloway, who practiced law in Williamsburg, 1704-1734. 

See also H. W. H. Knott, “Barradall, Edward,” D.A.B., I, 642; Maude H. Woodfin, “Randolph, 
Sir John,” and “Randolph, John,” D.A.B., XV, 361-363. 

2Conway Robinson, Principles and Practice . . . (7 vols., Richmond, 1854-1874), VII, 1075, 
1099. 

*4Christian, “William Green,” loc. cit. 

See fn. 21 ante. 

26Hale counseled Strafford, Laud and others on their trials for treason. He was Justice of Com- 
tek, ‘oe (1654-1659) and Chief Justice of King’s Bench (1671-1676). bee Bye McM. 

Sir Matthew,” Dictionary of National Biography (edited by Sir Stephen and 
Sidney Lee, 22 vols., London, 1921-1922), VII, 902-908. 
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Henry and Pendleton. Green ascribed their success to devotion to principles. 
More modern times dictated even more devotion to and mastery of principles, 
said Green, because of the increasing prolixity of the law. To this end, his 
students began their studies with Blackstone’s Commentaries. Ignoring its 
faults and in addition to its clear and elegant style, Green considered 
Blackstone the best available text with which to begin the study of the 
evolution of American law. 

Around 1875 William Green sought to be named U. S. Supreme Court 
Reporter. He had powerful backing, but, because of his failing health, the 
post was given to another.” Upon his death, both state and national legal 
periodicals acclaimed Green a preéminent lawyer. Chief Justice Chase was 
quoted as having declared Green “the best read lawyer of his acquaintance 
in America.”* John W. Wallace, one-time Supreme Court Reporter and 
President of the Pennsylvania Historical Society wrote that Green’s “knowl- 
edge of law books . . . exceeded that of any other man —.. . of all men put 
together — whom I have ever known, either English or American.”” The 
Virginia Law Journal eulogized Green as “the most learned” and scientific 
lawyer. Although he was often called a “walking library,” his attainments 
were regarded as “wonderful,” and his style and manner thought individual 
and entertaining. Eulogies aside, William Green was primarily devoted to 
legal research. He “. . . seemed to rejoice in the loneliness of his office, 
relieved and enlightened only by an affluent stream of legal lore. . . . . = 

Except when William Green was a nominal and unsuccessful candidate 
from Culpeper for the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1850, he 
shunned politics. When, at the instance of John A. Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts, Green undertook to seek for John Brown a writ of error from the 
circuit court to the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals in 1859, he ventured 
closest to the arena of politics. His treatment of this appeal was pitched on 
Green’s customary exalted plane, avoiding partisanship.*' Its denial is a 
matter of record. 05 


27William Green to Conway Robinson, Conway Robinson Papers; V.H.S. 

28Christian, “William Green,” loc. cit. 

29John W. Wallace to R. A. Brock, Philadelphia, 6 Nov. 1880. See Brock, Catalogue of Green's 
Library, p. 2. 

%0Christian, “William Green,” loc. cit. Notices of Green’s death and interment at Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, may be found in the Richmond Dispatch, 30 and 31 July 1880 (LVI, 
No, 26: 1:5; and No. 27: 2:4). See also Richmond Whig for editorial comment, 30 July 1880. 

31R. A. Brock, “William Green,” Richmond Standard, 1-8 Jan. 1881. In this contest Green 
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John Albion Andrew™ (1818-1867) has been said to have represented the 
best spirit of Massachusetts during the two decades after 1847. A descen- 
dant of English immigrants of the mid-seventeenth century, he entered 
Bowdoin College in 1833 after preparation in his native state of Maine. 
Several years a law clerk, he was admitted to the Boston bar in 1840. As a 
young lawyer, he gave unsparingly of his energies to defend prisoners 
without consideration of fee.* 

Before entering college, Andrew became a convert to the anti-slavery 
cause. He remained a consistent abolitionist, but rejected the extreme views 
of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips.* A founder of the Free- 


32Henry G. Pearson, The Life of John A. Andrew, Boston, 1904, 2 vols. See also William B. 
Parker, “Andrew, John Albion,” D.A.B., I, 279-281. 

Robert Andrew emigrated to Boxford, Mass., where he died in 1668. His descendant, and the 
father of the subject, Jonathan moved from Massachusetts to Windham, Maine, where J. A. 
Andrew was born. 

Andrew testified in 1860 ing his own character before the Mason Committee: 

“It is always unpleasant for a man to the trumpet of his own virtue, and I am sorry to be 
asked . . . [if I am] a benevolent man. . . . Last year a man was convicted in Boston for piracy, 
and sentenced to be hanged. I had never seen him . . . in my life, nor did I know . . . any person 
related to him. ... After all other efforts had been made, I devoted some week, at least to prepara- 
tion, and came to Washington, at my own expense, without fee or reward, or the hope of any, 
in order to press upon the Attorney and the President . . . [an] application for executive 
clemency. man’s life was saved. I never spoke to him until . . . commutation. I have some- 
times done just such things on other occasions. I do not profess to be a particularly benevolent 
man, but I mention that as an illustration of what I might do, even for a stranger.” 

“Report of the Select Committee of the Senate appointed to inquire into the late invasion and 
seizure of the public p =< Harper’s Ferry,” 15 June 1860, Doc. No. 278, Senate Documents, 
1 Session 36 nis ington, 1860, 256 pp.; p. 190. Hereafter cited as Mason Report. 

¥William Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879) was one of the earliest abolitionists. He poured out in- 
vective against pono from the columns of the Liberator (1830-1865), which he founded and 
edited. Offering no practical plan for abolishing the hated institution, he undermined the efforts of 
the American Colonization Society. At various times he denounced orthodox churches, the 
theatre, tobacco, acquisition of Texas, capital punishment and impri t for debt. He also 
espoused phrenology, spiritualism and equal rights for women. early as 1841 Garrison de- 
nounced the federal constitution and advocated peaceful separation of the states. He did not favor 
the formation of the Republican Party, though approving of concerted political action. A passive 
resistant, he could not justify John ‘own’ Raid. He welcomed secession. After 22 terms as 
— of the American Anti-Slavery Society, he was succeeded by Phillips. Garrison was at 

same time an optimistic, illogical, gullible and persistent extremist; a blend of nobility, courage 
and prejudice. See Claude M. Fuess, “Garrison, William Lloyd,” D.A.B., VII, 168-172. 
endell Phillips (1811-1884) was one of New England’s greatest orators. Ample means 
enabled him to devote his life to “reform” movements. He condemned slavery, acquisition of 
Texas; he advocated equal rights for women, prohibition and penal reform. “Broadly speaking, he 
followed William Lloyd Garrison in his to link abolitionism with the program of any 
political party and like Garrison condemned the Constitution of the United States because of its 
compromise with the slave power, but he was never a non-resistant... .” As early as 1842 Phillips 
said in Faneuil Hall, “My curse be on the Constitution. . . .” He became increasingly denunciatory 
and aroused such hostility that he was often nearly mobbed. He eventually demanded division 
of the Union. Phillips frequently castigated the Lincoln Administration, but approved of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Although often vitriolic and unfair, he is said to have been “courgeous, 
self-sacrificing, magnanimous, and lofty in his ideals.” See Claude M. Fuess, “Phillips, Wendell,” 
DAB., 546-547. 
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Soil Party, he worked assiduously in the campaign of 1848 under its banner 
“Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men.” Not until the advent 
of the Republican Party was Andrew again active in politics. He was elected 
to the Massachusetts General Court in 1857 as a Republican. 


Although John A. Andrew contributed to various organizations working 
for a free-state Kansas, his fund-raising for the defense of John Brown in 
1859” fixed him most clearly in the public eye. When in 1859-1860 the 
United States’ Senate created a committee under James M. Mason of Vir- 
ginia® to investigate the nature and background of the “invasion and seizure 
of the public property at Harper’s Ferry,” Andrew was called to testify. 

Andrew’s connection with the John Brown Raid served to further his 
political repute in Massachusetts. He was made chairman of his state's 
delegation to the Republican National Convention, and subsequently 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1860, to which last post he was reélected. 
As war-governor, Andrew martialed the spiritual and material resources of 
the Bay State to achieve the dual goal of preserving the Union and gaining 
for the Negro his emancipation and full rights as a citizen. That the 
Massachusetts militia was the most advanced in training and equipment in 
the North during 1861 was mainly due to Andrew’s efforts. He urged that 
Negroes be organized into separate corps and regiments, and the 54th 
Massachusetts was the first such. One writer has said that “without some 
such test, one may doubt whether the Negro would have achieved his 
citizenship.”*” In his farewell message, Governor Andrew urged a lenient 
and friendly reconstruction of the Southern States without exacting retribu- 
tion. Before he died, worn out by his wartime duties, he condemned the 


35Mason Report, p. 189. Andrew said he solicited those “. . . whom I might meet at dinner . . . 
in church, in the court-house; and others with whom I perhaps took pains to fall in with . . . 
[saying]: ‘if you approve of my conduct and think it is right, please give anything toward the 
fund which you feel free to give.’” 

Brown had raised $3,800 from his friends in Massachusetts in 1859 before the raid was Jaunched. 
See Parker, “Andrew,” D.A.B., I, 281. 


36James Murray Mason (1798-1871), noted as Confederate Commissioner to Europe who was 
seized with John Slidell from the Trent on the high seas. After one term in the House of Repre 
sentatives, he served as Senator, 1847-1861. He was an adherent of Calhoun and R. M. T. 
Hunter, and drafted the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. He was for ten years chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Upon Lincoln’s election, Mason decided compromise was impossible 
between the social and economic of the South and North. The work of the 1859-1860 
Mason Committee was usually held to have been as impartial as then was ible. Mason’s réle 
as a Confederate diplomat was the anticlimatic close of this Southern-Rights statesman’s career. 
He returned to Virginia in 1868, where his home near Winchester had been burned by Sheridan. 
See Frank L. Owsley, “Mason, James Murray,” D.A.B., XII, 364-365. 


37Parker, “Andrew,” D.A.B., I, 281. 
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continuance of military tribunals after the end of the war to be the outrage 
they were. 


Upon examination by the Mason Committee of the Senate, John A 
Andrew testified that he had engaged Samuel Chilton of Washington to 
defend John Brown at Charlestown, and subsequently William Green of 
Richmond to seek a writ of error before the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals.* Neither lawyer was personally known to Andrew, who had never 
been to Virginia. The Bostonian related that he and his associates felt that 
it was “a judicial outrage” that the Virginia Circuit Court of Jefferson 
County proceeded to try John Brown at Charlestown “with such speed and 
hurried action®. . . that there was to be no sufficient opportunity to make a 
full and complete defense. . . .”. Democrats as well as Republicans thus had 
contributed to a fund of about $1,000 to pay for Brown’s defense, in the 
belief that, since the “unfortunate foray of Captain Brown” was increasing 
ill-feeling between North and South, that, in addition to the desire to assure 
a fair trial, “it would be better for the peace of the country to have it more 
apparent that Brown was well defended.” Andrew himself had not de- 


fended Brown because 


.. - If I should go to Virginia, 1, a Republican lawyer and a Massachusetts man, 
should be quite as much on trial as my client would be. Besides that I would be a 
stranger to the local jurisprudence and practice of Virginia... . 


8Two and George Sennott, came to Charlestown as 
isesen' ep ott in Brown’s defense. Andrew disclaimed knowledge of their intention to go there 
and declared that once there they did not profit financially by their actions and that their motives 
were only those of young lawyers seeking to further their careers by “an opportunity for some 
exercise of professional prowess.” See Mason Report, pp. 190-191. 

39Caleb Cushing had, as defense counsel in a 1858 Massachusetts’ kidnapping case, “two to 
three months . . . after arraignment before he was required even to file a plea.” Mason Report, 
p. 186. 

It is interesting to note the terms in which Cushing addressed the great Union-Saving Meeting at 
Faneuil Hall in on 8 Dec. 1859: . in 
handed, with his murdered victims at his feet, and held to trial by the justice of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. He was deliberately carried before a court of examining magistrates; he was, 
in the due course of law, presented to the grand jury of the county; he was by that grand jury in- 
dicted and arraigned before the courts of the State. those courts he received justice, not only 
merciful treatment, but even more than, in the ordinary course of administration of justice, is 

ted to prisoners in this Commonwealth [of Massachusetts]. He had such counsel assigned to 

im as he chose; he had those counsel changed at his will to other counsel, and he was deliberately 
and fully tried, and upon full and deliberate trial, he was convicted of the violation of the laws 
of ~ mp with deliberate alice aforethought; and upon that conviction he was sentenced, and 
upon that sentence he was executed by the authorities of the State of Virginia.” See Union Meet- 
ing at Faneuil Hall ([Boston, 1859], 30 pp.), p. 18. 

“Mason Report, pp- 186-188, 195. 
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Consequently, Andrew had enlisted the aid of the only man he knew well 
in that part of the country: Judge Montgomery Blair of Washington." 
A “proper and honorable compensation” was promised Blair or any other 
whom he might select who was familiar with Virginia procedure and “whose 
personal presence would not prejudice” Brown. Blair declined and suggested 
a Mr. Chilton in his stead. After the trial in the circuit court, Andrew 
offered a fee of $300 
. .. to any gentleman from Richmond whom Mr. Chilton himself might select as an 
associate. Mr. Daniel . . . and Mr. Green were both spoken of. Mr. Daniel declined 
. .. He recommended Mr. Green. . . . [who] was retained, and I honoured drafts to 
the amount of Mr. Chilton’s fee of $1,000 and Mr. Green’s fee of $300. In undertaking 
to retain and pay these gentlemen, I acted . . . because all of us . . . desired a fair trial 
of a man —of whom we had, for a long time, entertained a good opinion as an 
honest man. . . 


John A. Andrew flatly stated to the Mason Committee that he did not 
think that Brown and the other raiders® had “a full and complete opportunity 


for a fair judicial investigation into all their rights according to the laws 
[of Virginia*]” Had Brown been in Massachusetts, said Andrew, 


... Charged with any crime, he would not only have a long tiine given to him to enable 
his friends to examine into his mind, with a view to testing its sanity . . . [since it 


41Montgomery Blair (1813-1883) was son of Francis Preston Blair, Sr., the editor of Com 
gressional Globe (1830-1845). A native of Kentucky, a graduate of West Point, Blair studied law 
at Transylvania University. Between 1837 and 1853 Blair practiced law in Missouri as a protégé 
of Thomas Hart Benton and held positions there of U. S. Attorney and State Judge. He moved 
to Maryland and had extensive practice before the U. S. Supreme Court, representing Dred Scott 
among others. Politically, Blair was a Free-Soil man who beli that the slavery question could 
be settled peaceably. A delegate to Democratic National Conventions of 1844, 1848 and 1852, 
he was a delegate to the Republican National Convention of 1860, and subsequently served as 
Postmaster-General in the cabinet of Lincoln, of whom he was a staunch supporter, although 
ousted in 1864. He supported President Johnson against the Radicals, and thenesher drifted ball 
into the Democratic Party. See W. E. Smith, “Blair, Montgomery,” D.A.B., II, 339-340. 

42Mason R » pp. 186-188. Peter Vivian Daniel (1784-1860) studied at Princeton and undet 
Edmund Randolph at Richmond before admission to the Virginia bar in 1808. A member of the 
Virginia Executive Council of State (1812-1834), he refused Jackson’s bid to succeed Roger B. 
Taney as U. S. Attorney-General, but accepted the judgeship of the Federal District Court for 
Virginia in 1836 to succeed Phillip Pendleton Barbour, who was elevated to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. On Barbour’s death, Daniel became associate justice in his place and so served 1841-1860. 
See W. H. H. Knott, “Daniel, Peter Vivian,” D.A.B., V, 69. 

3The other raiders were: Brown’s sons, Oliver, Owen and Watson; Jeremiah G. and Osbom 
P. Anderson; John E. Cook; John A. Copeland; Barclay and Edwin Coppoc; Shields Green (alias 
Emperor); Albert Hazlett; Lewis S. Leary; William H. Leeman; Francis J. Meriam, Dangerfield 
Newby; Stewart Taylor; Dauphin O. and William Th ; and Charles P. Tidd. Owen 
Brown, Barclay Coppoc and Meriam were left to guard a cache of arms at a nearby farmhouse and 
made their escape. The rest were killed during the raid or later hanged. raiders them 
selves killed fourteen persons. Of the insurgents, five were Negroes. 


44Mason Report, p. 189. 
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seemed that] an investigation would result in finding testimony, all the way from 
Boston to Kansas, which would tend to prove him insane.® 


On being questioned more closely concerning Brown’s sanity, Andrew dis- 
claimed knowledge of any facts in proof of insanity, but declared that a 
reasonable inference might be drawn from the facts leading up to and during 
the raid sustained such a theory. He continued, saying: 

I am not aware that I had ever heard it suggested by any man that Captain Brown 
was insane. I have since been informed that some twenty-five or thirty affidavits were 
taken in different parts of the country and submitted to the executive of Virginia, in 
support of some theory of insanity, in behalf of Captain Brown.” 


Although Andrew had seen John Brown only once, and then for a few 


minutes, 

I thought he had been an honest, an conscientious, and useful assistant of the Free- 
state cause. . . . I felt a certain sympathy with his peculiar conduct touching which 
he was then indicted. I felt injured by that, as a Republican.*” 


Andrew testified further concerning his previous knowledge of Brown: 


I never saw Mr. Brown until . . . the spring of 1859. I never contributed any money 
in aid of any purposes of Mr. Brown’s whatsoever, unless . . . [those] made to the 
Emigrant Aid Society® or to the Kansas committee may have indirectly reached him. 
... But after having met Captain Brown one Sunday evening at a lady’s house, where 
I made a social cal] with my wife, I sent him $25 as a present. . . . I did it because I 
felt ashamed, after I had seen the old man and talked with him and come within the 
teach of the personal impression, (which I find he very generally made on people), 
that I had never contributed anything directly towards his assistance, as one whom 
I thought had sacrificed and suffered so much for the cause of freedom and of good 
order and good government in the Territory of Kansas. He was. . . a very magnetic 
person, and I felt very much impressed by him. . . . I did not know how to understand 
the old gentleman fully, because when I hear a man talk upon great themes, touching 
which I think he must have a deep feeling, in a tone perfectly level, without emphasis 
and without any exhibition of feeling, I am always ready to suspect that there is 
something wrong in the man’s brain. I noticed that the old gentleman in conversation 
scarcely regarded other people, was entirely self-poised, self-possessed, sufficient to 
himself, and appeared to have no emotion of any sort, but to be completely absorbed 
in an idea, which preoccupied him and seemed to put him in a position transcending 


SIbid., pp. 189-190. 

p. 190. 

*7Mason Report, pp. 189-190. 

The New England Emigran Serre of Boston purported to be a business concern, 
emigrants secon ans rifles not at all. The M usetts State Kansas 
Committee appears to have been an “educational” subsiduary of the Emigrant Aid Co.; it collected 
funds for the aid of Kansans and purchased Sharp’s rifles through well-disposed individuals. See 
ibid., pp. 201-204, 211-212. 
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an ordinary emotion and ordinary reason. I did not regard him as a dangerous man, 
however. I thought that his sufferings and hardships and bereavements had produced 


some effect upon him. 


Other than the twenty-five dollar gift in the spring of 1859, Andrew swore 
that his only expense relating to Brown was about one hundred dollars which 
he had paid into Brown’s defense fund.” 

When Andrew was questioned about his opinion of John Brown’s activi- 
ties in Kansas, the Bostonian replied that he approved of them. When bona 
fide settlers had no legal protection from pro-slavery marauders, it was John 
Brown who efficiently guarded them, whether Kansans from the North or 
South. The Pottawatomie murders” by Brown’s band were necessary actions 
of self-defense, at which Brown himself had not even been present, although 
he had admittedly approved of them. If Brown kidnapped Negroes across 
state boundaries, that was justifiable and deserved no severe punishment. 
In short, the “attacks which the free-State men in Kansas suffered from 
people of the slaveholding States” had “educated” Brown and his followers 
“up to the point of making an unlawful, even unjustifiable, attack” on 
Harper’s Ferry. Even so, said Andrew, their action was overshadowed by 
that of Crawford on Sumner in the United States Senate. That attack was 
“against representative government,” and “much greater danger to our 
liberties and to civil society.”™ 

He professed to believe under no circumstances could “. . . the transactions 
of Captain Brown at Harper’s Ferry . . . be deemed justifiable [by himself 
or his associates], nor would any such attempt made or contemplated, receive 
our sympathy.” This could hardly have been true of all of Andrew's 
associates, and was only partly true in his own case. He said: 

I am . . . a peace man, and I have very little faith in deeds of violence . . . [or] 
sympathy with them except as the extremest and direct necessity. My sympathy, s0 
far as I sympathized with Captain Brown was on account of what I believed to be 


heroic and disinterested services in defense of a good and just cause, in support of 
the rights of persons who were treated with unjust aggression. 


*Ibid., p. 192. 


50On 24 May 1856 John Brown led 6 men in the ted murder of 5 selected proslavery 


victims at Pottawatomie, Kansas. The victims were hacked to death with sabers. In retaliation, 
the community of Osawattomie was sacked because Brown had found refuge there and launched 
his foray from nearby. Andrew, before the Mason Committee, said he had never heard of the 
Potawattomie murders until after Harper's Ferry, but he had remembered the Ossawatomie reprisals. 

51Mason Report, p. 193. 

p. 195. 

p. 194. 
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William Green to John A. Andrew, Richmond, 30 December 1859; 16 pp. ALS draft. 


Dear Sir, 

I should sooner have answered your letter of the 28th of November, had it not been 
for an expectation excited by several expressions therein, that I should shortly have 
the houour of hearing further from you. But, after the “few days” you mentioned 
had been a considerable while elapsed, I began to think of replying without longer 
procrastination; and — even if I had not had fyesterday} the pleasure (a real one) of 
seeing Mr. Churchill,>* with your brief note of introduction yesterday, I probably 
should have written to you to-day. 

Several considerations prevent my complying with your polite request, to prepare 
for the Monthly Law Reporter (Boston) a statement of Brown’s case; chief among 
which is the want of leisure. Accidentally, just now, there are pressing on me simul- 
taneously professional avocations of more than usual consequences and difficulty. 
Besides which, the case itself, as presented to our Court of Appeals, (wherein record 
I have authentic information respecting it,) is really one of intrinsically far less than 
ordinary interest fimtrinsteatHty-te-the-reader]; inasmuch as it brought up no question 
of actual guilt or innocence, but only (— certainly for the most part —) questions of a 
purely technical character, touching the regularity of that proceedings. And, since the 
court, conformably to constant usage in such cases, delivered no reason for its refusal 
to grant a writ of error, save that the judgement complained of was “plainly right,”*’ 
it would be, without a prolixity too tiresome for almost any human patience, (I mean 


+4Mr. Churchill cannot be identified. The words lined through appear thus in manuscript. 

55The Monthly Law Reporter was published in Boston, March 1838 to May 1866. Vol. XXII 
(1859-1860, edited by John Lowell and Samuel M. Quincy), has no article on the John Brown 
Raid and nothing concerning slavery pertinent to this essay. Vol. XXIII (1860-1861) has in its 
July 1860 number a report The Wanderer Case, which was heard in the U. S. District Court of 
Massachusetts in sarge by June 1860. John A. Andrew was an attorney for a native of 
and returned to Boston. ~ Lamar, claimed not to have ordered or known 
that The Wanderer enga demon, and thus sought to avoid forfeit of the ship, laying all 

Order Book, Clerk’s Office, Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, XX (1855-1860), Pp: 529. 

57Ibid. The Virginia Supreme Court gh in on 19 Nov. 1859 found the opinion of the 


Circuit Court of Jefferson County “plainly right in adjudging Brown guil of “Treason, advising 
and conspiring with slaves and other to re d murder,” and therefore denied Brown’s petition 
for a writ of error. The court consisted of the following judges: John L. Allen, William Daniel 
R. C. L. Moncure, H. Lee, and William J. Robertson. 

Editorial approval built up before the decree was announced. Under the ca 
to the Harper’s Ferry Criminals,” The Richmond Whig on 19 Nov. 1859 CLaah, N No. — 2:1 
stated that one-half of the North felt it would be rou pe for Virginia and the South to take 
the life of Brown and his men. The New York H and Philadelph ia Ledger were quoted as 
favoring life imprisonment rather than allowing the Abolitionists to have a martyr. The Whi 
dissented, saying: “We have been a compromise man all our lives, but in the present condition 
affairs this is a case which should admit of no compromise.” After advocatin that Abolitionists 


be taught a lesson by Brown’s hanging, the Whig concluded by saying: “ South is able to 
protect herself, and what is more she intends to do it.” 
Constant advice by the North to ‘ cool” irked the Richmond press. A Charlestown cor- 


respondent of the Richmond Semi-Weekly Examiner wrote: “The madness and exasperation of 
our people have calmed down materially, and a cool, deliberate determination has taken possession 
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I would not hold any man accountable absolutely for what is attributed to him 
in one or a few newspaper reports; of course I know how mistaken they may be. But 
other newspaper reports by different hands, in different and remote parts of the 
country, concur in attributing the same kind of fsentiments-end] statements, in the 
same characteristic style, to the same individual, a conviction that injustice is not done 
him in all of them, is forced into the mind. 

Nor would I have you believe, that this indignation animates me in consequence 
of what Mr. Phillips said concerning the legal profession in Virginia, when you 


of the public mind, that the outraged law shall be fully atoned for.” (1 Nov. 1859; XII, No. 103: 
1:3). 

The Richmond Whig scoffed at “The Clamor for Old Brown’s Pardon” (9 Nov. 1859; LXII: 
110:2:1), saying “. . . that absurd and horrible nonsense about Gov. Wise’s pardoning old Brown 
should be condemned. . . .” Noting how sectional ill-will had grown during the period of the 
trial, the Whig editorialized with great prescience: “We truly believe the failure to inflict sum- 
mary and deserved death, upon Brown and his co-conspirators, will yet cost Virginia many lives.” 


58Phillips was quoted in the Richmond Daily Whig CLXIII, No. 110:2:1) as saying: “Jou 
BRowN HAS TWICE AS MUCH RIGHT TO HANG . Wiss as Gov. Wisk HAs To HANG HIM” and 
“BROWN Is MORE GLORIOUS THAN WasuiNcToN. . . . And if Virginian tyrants dare hang him, 
after this mockery of a trial, it will take two Washingtons to make the name of the [Potomac] 
river anything but abominable in the ages that come after. . . .” 
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among men readers of law reports,) impossible to furnish a statement, which would 
enable a fair judgement to be formed concerning the action of the court. What fwas} 
; point or points they usually decide cannot be known or even conjectured, but from a 
careful and intelligent [perusal-aad} comparison of the entire record, (at least, the 
indictment and bills of exceptions at large,) and with the petition. And I respectfully 
suggest, that, if any report be made of the case, fairness requires it shall consist of the 
record (or such parts thereof as I have indicated) and the petition, together with such 
a statement as I have heretofore given you concerning the action of the Judges. Of the 
petition I now send you a copy, with the typographical errors in it corrected; and, [from 
of that 
record I suppose there is already a transcript of fit-there] in Boston. 
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administered some correction, of which manifestly the report in the New York Herald 
(I have seen it alone) is not a full one. That report I read to one of the Judges of our 
Court of Appeals, and we laughed at it heartily. What I resent is, his continued, 
persevering, obstinate propagation of calumnies, whose falsehood he perfectly knows, 
against the people of Virginia, and of the South, for the diabolical purpose of sewing, 
not only, but nate, those who should be friends. 


I trust it is to say, thet I ban any feeling of 
aversion and with respectful candour more than once what you wrote me concerning 
John Brown and the subject of slavery. The latter is not with me any noisesome lan- 
guases — so far, I mean, as relates to fair discussion respecting it. Han-several-other-sonses 


i ingint By whose original fault it took root 
here, it boots little now to inquire, though concerning that point I do not blush to 
compare the records of the past with either Old or New England 
In the preamble to our first State Constitution adopted unanimously on the 29th of 
June 1776, and retained as a preamble of our subsequent Constitutions, it was recited, 
truly, that the King of Great Britain had, among other outrages,°® prompted “our 
negroes to rise in arms among us, those very negroes whom, by inhuman use of his 
negative, he had refused us permission to exclude by law.” While history testifies 
that the negroes, whom then we would have excluded but could not, were brought 
hither, in ships, by crews, as the merchandise, of people of New England. The ques- 
tion is, what shall be done with their descendants, remaining enslaved among us; a 
question impossible to be discussed in few words, and concerning which, as re 
Carthagine satiare est scelere quam parum dicere™ [Seeendly,] This subject, so 
full of difficulty to those most concerned therein, and who practically know most 
about it, should be with modesty handled by those who have none but a theoretical 
knowledge respecting it, and modesty more peculiarly becoming the descendants of 
those on either side of the Atlantic by whom it was in effect forced upon us; and, 
except in the way of discussion, it must not by them be touched. Least of all can it be 
borne, that they had, following the example of [the-eenSdence-of] their forefathers’ 
confidence, are establishing this condition of things, “prompt our negroes to rise in 
arms among us.” 

This was what John Brown and those whom he led aimed at, and (not aimed at 
only, but) endeavoured; failing in their endeavour, from no want of mature delibera- 
tion, ample assistance, and elaborate preparation, but from fatal misapprehension, 
(like that which pervades the minds of most, if not all, abolitionists,) as to the con- 
tented happiness, cheerful submission, and attached fidelity of our slaves. No man 


539The change of venue for Brown’s trial proposed by persons then and since, such as Oswald G. 

Villiard, would be open to criticism in terms of the Declaration of Independence’s particular casti 

crime 

“Tn the matter of to say too much is as criminal as to say too little.” The editor is 

eee oe Ses . D. Taylor of Woodberry Forest for this and subsequent Latin 
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can doubt it, who will attend to even only the boldest — featured and most indisputable 
facts of the transaction; much less can anyone, who will diligently consider {them} 
all the details of it down to the frery-mimutest] most minute. And it is what Brown 
himself distinctly stated to Governor Wise,®! (as I have had it from the lips of that 
gentleman, ) both when they were first and when they were last face to face, at or 
in the neighbourhood of Charlestown; though, when he was (in the meantime) 
called upon to say why sentence should not be pronounced upon him, he denied it, 
- with failure of veracity that took us all by surprise, proceeding {frem] we can only 
conjecture from what cause whether for his own or for others’ sake, but surely not 
from fem] defect of courage. This untruth, he said to Governor Wise in their last 
interview, he would correct; and a writing, since published, was afterwards handed by 
him to Mr. Hunter,® in which something towards it was done; but manifestly not 
all that should have been; certainly not all, according to what he said to Governor 
Wise. The man died, therefore, not only covered with monstrous and atrocious crimes 
of both recent and older date, but with even the meanness superadded of falsehood; 
and with nothing about him, {thet] which I can discover, {whieh] that can excite 
admiration, save only one quality, the possession of which is fim-coust] rather a piece 
of a good fortune, than any {but-ne] merit, and which has often before excited as 
much admiration towards corsairs (whether in real life or in verse or poor fiction), 
highwaymen, heretics, common murderers, and pug-uglies. Instances of all these are 
too familiar to one of your reading, to make it needful that I should cite any; some 


such have been conspicuous in our own country, }Gwe-mey-eall-it-es-yet-onrown 
within a year past. 


61Henry Alexander Wise (1806-1876) was an impulsive Democratic leader of Virginia who 
was a strong candidate for the presidential nomination of both the Charleston and Baltimore Con- 
ventions of 1860. He sought to uphold Southern Rights without resort to secession, although he 
did not entertain much hope for the Union itself. As a congressman, he broke with Jackson on 
the Bank issue. In an era of shifting political alignment, Wise assisted in gaining the nominations 
for Tyler, Pierce and Buchanan which took them to the White House. Just as Tyler rewarded 
Caleb Cushing with a foreign mission, Wise was sent to Brazil where he manifested “active i 
tion to the slave trade.” In the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1850, Wise was a leader 
of liberal reform forces. As governor of that commonwealth (1856-1860), he advocated industrial 
development, internal improvements, universal white male suffrage, and an improved militia. 
Concerning his “excited role” in the John Brown trial, “it has been argued that he should have 
~ more heed to evidence of John Brown’s insanity, but this view fails to appreciate sufficien 

prevailing state of mind.” See Robert D. Meade, “Wise, Henry Alexander,” D.A.B., 

423-425. 

62Andrew Hunter (1804-1888) was a Virginian who graduated from Hi -S and 
—— ice in law in Charlestown in 1825. He was a member of Vi ots Leite Cali 
and after the Civil War. He was named Special Prosecutor in the Harper's Ferry Treason Trials 
by Gov. Wise in the fall of 1859. The local Commonwealth’s Attorney took little part in those 
ohn E. Cook) in general and of Hunter’s conduct that they were “most temperate and conserva 
tive.” “With perfect calmness, forebearing, patience, and undisturbed adherence to the law, as 
known and decided throughout generations, the Court. . . . yielded [nothing] to outside excitement 
or popular frenzy.” Hunter's actions and bearing were those” of a Christian gentleman, without 
a single tone of malevolence or of exasperated resentment.” In 1864 Hunter's home in Charles- 
town was burned at the order of his cousin Gen. David Hunter, U.S.A. See D. W. Voorhees to 
Florence Hunter, Washington, 7 Jan. 1889; V.H.S. See also Oswald G. Villiard, John Brown, pp- 
645, 482-483. 
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Whether these malefactors should have been dealt with as they have been, by the 
authorities of this State, in making them undergo the supplicium fesremum) ultimum, 
is what I thought of, very little, after undertaking to appear [i 
as counsel for one of them. From that moment til the fate of his application for a writ 
of error was known, I devoted myself to the purpose of reversing the judgment against 
him, if possible, with as much zeal as if I had believed him innocent; and this conduct 
accorded clearly with all my notions of professional duty. When there remained no 
hope for any of them but in the prerogative of mercy, there was that in my situation, 
from the cause just now mentioned, which made it improper for me to take part 
against them, and utterly useless to take part in their favour, even if I could, under 
other circumstances, have been of any service to them, I therefore remained neutral. 

In truth, our State authorities were so situated that they scarcely could entertain, 
even for deliberation, the question of pardon or commutation; not merely nor prin- 
cipally because the people were anxiously (so far as 1 know) would have insisted that 
the law should have its course; but because rescue was (or was thought to be) seriously 
threatened up to the latest moment; the prisoners themselves having been Cit was said, 
and, I believe truly said,) confident in expecting Hheit-expeetation-of} it, down to a 
very late period, and this they saw by what a formidable militia [military] force any 
such a design was overawed. But had there not been in the way this kind of difficulty, 
still, upon the best reflection I have been able to give [ehe-subjeet}, since | turned my 
attention, to fit} the subject, I should have thought it right to execute the judgement 
of the court, especially upon Brown. 


So great is the variety of motives which may have influenced him [Brews], that I 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to settle an opinion concerning them. | shall cer- 
tainly not lengthen out this long letter, by troubling you with my conjectures on 
that head. Perhaps there were many, blended together, and himself might have been 
persuaded to find out which was the chief. Only the Searcher of Hearts can know 
what was in his heart. I feerteimly] cannot give him credit for pure benevolence, I 
doubt much whether he really felt any, though perhaps he may have imagined that he 
did. Your estimate of him is different, inasmuch as you take a different view of his 
motives; and, I readily concede, there is room for difference of opinion respecting 


®Edwin Coppoc (1835-1859) of Springfield, Iowa, fell under the influence of Brown when 
the latter refugeed in that Quaker community in 1857. Brown was looked upon as a hero of a 
noble cause there, and like most Quakers Edwin and his brother Barclay had a strong antipathy 
to slavery. After another visit by Brown to their home in 1859, the Coppocs sold their possessions 
and told their mother they were going to visit friends in Ohio. “I believe you are going with old 
Brown,” she replied. “When get the halters around your necks, will you think of me?” (See 
Pauline Graham and others, The Coppoc Boys,” The Palimpsest, Nov. 1928, pp. 385-391, 403- 
404, and 432-433.) After his capture in the roundhouse with Brown, Edwin poc unsuccess- 
fully tried to escape from prison. He “. . . regretted his situation, wrote his mother of his sorrow 
that he must die a dishonorable death, and explained that he had not understood what the fatal 
consequences of the raid would be.” (See Oswald G. Villiard, John Brown, p. 682.) Gov. Wise 
recommended to a committee of the legislature that Edwin Coppoc’s sentence be commuted to 
life imprisonment, but without result. He was therefore hanged on 16 Dec. 1859. Barclay Coppoc 
had been left by Brown to guard a farmhouse, and made good his escape. 
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them, and possibly you may be right. Still, even in your view of his character, | 
cannot concur with you in thinking that it was not proper to deal with him as being 
in ftruth] fact the felon he was in law. 

We both regard him as having been so far sane™ as to be susceptible, in that respect, 
of criminal responsibility. But, if I do not misapprehend your meaning, you lay down 
the principle, that even with such sanity, “those men only are criminals, —to be 
punished, — who, with wicked purpose, fly in the face of society, and break its laws, 
because their own selfish purposes lead them over the laws and over other men, on the 
way to their gratification.” And, in elucidation, for] perhaps confirmation, of this 
you subjoin fad}: “to compound enthusiasts with felons,—no matter what they 
may do, — (men who, in the fear of God, break the laws of men,) — no matter how 
wrong they may be in fact, — is one of the greatest mistakes of which society is capable.” 

It is my wish, in all I write you, to choose words that shal] bear impress of the most 
entire respect; but I find it impossible to lay frankly before you the true state of my 
mind, without saying that, if this doctrine be not altogether unsound, it is a specimen 
of transcendentalism wholly beyond my comprehension. To bring it to the test of a 
practical application, it means, according to my conception, that Thugs or p’hansigars,® 
who by the most odious finds} species of assassination, put to death unoffending 
human beings, ought not to be punished for such homicide, because, under the in- 
fluence of an undoubtedly genuine and long established superstition, ft +s-eommitted} 
they commit “in the fear” of that Goddess whom they adore. Or, to take for our 


John Brown’s mother, maternal grandmother and maternal aunt suffered from periodic insanity. 
In addition, five male first-cousins on his maternal side were committed to asylums, and at least 
three died there. Brown’s first wife was also periodically insane, and two of Brown’s sons by het 
were adjudged of unsound mind. One must agree that this would probably be prima facie evidence 
of insanity before a modern court. Seventeen of Brown’s neighbors affirmed their belief that he 
was insane and recounted his family background of insanity to Gov. Wise, who at one time con- 
sidered having Brown examined by an alienist. See Allen Johnson, “Brown, John,” D.A.B,, 
Ill, 131-134. 

The sanity or insanity of Brown has always been a point of speculation. The Whig (18 Oct. 
1859; , No. 90:2:1) which had termed the first news of the Harper’s Ferry Raid as ex 
aggerated tales of a small riot, commented upon receipt of more certain information: “That any 
sane man, no matter how violent his detestation of Negro slavery, or how ardent his sympathy on 
behalf of the slaves, could have even a momentary success in such an effort seems in- 
credible. . . . The Harper’s Ferry Insurrectionists, every one of them, should be hung, or shot, 
and that without a moment’s delay.” See Richmond Daily Whig, 19 Oct. 1859; LXIII, No. 91:2:1. 

The Richmond Examiner, which had stated that Brown was “as a bull dog or other 
vicious brute may be” (28 Oct. 1859; XII, No. 102:2:1), reflected what was probably the general 
opinion of Brown’s sanity when it agreed with Special Prosecutor Hunter’s summation: i 
conduct at Harper’s Ferry looked like insanity, but there was too much method in their madness.” 
See Richmond Semi-Weekly Examiner, 4 Nov. 1859; XII, No. 104:1:6-7. 

Books on insanity sold Green’s library in 1881 were: G. D. Collinson, On Idiots and 
Lunatics, 2 vols., 8 vo., London, 1812; J. M. Cox, On oS Philadelphia, 1811; A High- 
more, On Idiocy and Lunacy, 8vo., London, 1807; L. Ray, Medical Juri of Insanity, 
8vo., Boston, 1853; and two copies of B. Rush, Medical Inquiries, 8vo., Phasdelehie, 1812. See 
R. A. Brock, Catalogue of Green’s Library, p. 64, V.S.L. 

65A Thug, or more a p’hansigar or phanseegur, was one of an association of 
te i Oxford Dictionary (edited by Sir James Murray in 10 


vols. and 20 parts, Oxford, 1919), IX, 388-389. In Sir James’ definitive account there is no men- 
tion of any religious motivation. 
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illustration an instance nearer home, and which I would be glad to believe altogether 
superstitious, if a set of Enthusiasts anywhere, for example in Massachusetts, should 
take it into their heads, that the God they believe in (not barely permits, but) requires 
them to kill every Virginian slave-hoider they can, together with his wife and children, 
and friends, though non-slave-holders, (like the victims of that horrible midnight 
massacre {musder] on Pottawatomie Creek, )® or not even white men, (a free negro 
was the first person slain by John Brown's party at Harper’s Ferry, )® such enthusiasts, 
— granting them to be not imposters, —are not to be confounded with felons, “no 
matter what they may do” towards the accomplishment of the bloody deeds their 
detestable religion consecrates. So far from yielding approbation to doctrine capable 
of leading to such results, 1 would think it infinitely preferable, not merely for the 
well-being of that society whereof I form part, but also for the cause of sound govern- 
ment everywhere, that such Enthusiasts, as well as Thugs or P’hansigars, where 
identified clearly, should be pursued in any and every mode to the death, like wolves or 
mad-dogs, without even so much as the formality of a trial, Better, indeed, — in- 
credibly better, — than such an Higher Law, now become alarmingly prevalent at the 
North, since a mind of the character of yours has the appearance of being infected 
with it, is that Lynch Law sometimes put into practice at the South. Both are 
mischievous, and alike in their principle of mischief, since both disregard the settled 
law of the land; but, in degree, the latter is to the former as an occasional slight fever 
is to a perpetual consuming cancer. To my mind it seems impossible, that this Higher 
Law can actually take effect without either dissolution of the society which it 
contaminates; for what is it, but a total annihilation of that “faith which,” in the words 
of a great philosophical statesman, “holds together the moral elements of the world.” 
If human laws, and especially those leges legorum, constitutions, are not to be sacredly 
respected, seeing they are the highest and most solemn compacts that can be formed 
among men, what faith or confidence can man have in associated man? To me, far 
more acceptable as a teacher of either wisdom or virtue, than John Brown, is Socrates, 
or, if you choose, Plato, by whom that noble dialogue between his master and Crito 
has been transmitted to us; preserved through long ages by the grateful veneration 
of instructed and elevated mankind, and now become forever imperishable. fFar 


more_acceptable than the teaching of either Witte 


6On 24 May 1856 John Brown led six men in the premeditated murder of five selected pro- 
victims at Potawattomi, Kansas. The victims were hacked to death with sabers. In retalia- 

tion, the community of Osawattomie was sacked because Brown had found refuge there and had 

launched his foray nearby. 

67Shepherd Hayward, the baggage-master of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Station at 
’s Fi 


68William H. Seward (1801-7872), then a Senator and just returned from a E tour, was 
as the leading candidate for the Republican presidential nomination in 1860. He was con- 
vinced that morality demanded the resolution of the irrepressible conflict in terms at least halting ex- 
pansion of slavery, and also was making conciliatory statements to the effect that Republicanism 
entailed no threat to the Union. Seward was quoted by the Richmond Semi-Weekly Examiner 
(1 Nov. 1859; XII, No. 103:1:1-3) as saying of the Harper's Ferry Raiders: “They dared and 
died for what they felt to be right, though in a manner which seems to us fatally wrong. Ler THEIR 
EPITAPHS REMAIN UNWRITTEN UNTIL THE NOT DISTANT DAY WHEN NO SLAVE SHALL CLANK HIS 
CHAINS IN THE SHADES OF MONTICELLO OR BY THE GRAVES OF Mount VeRrnon.” This partly 
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Besides, even 44} were your principle were} conceded, I do not perceive how it 
would help John Brown, unless we should go one, very long and most portentious, 
stride further. Since the God, whom he professes to believe in — the God of the Bible, 
— has distinctly prohibited murder, 1 do not see how he could be called an Enthusiast 
who, “in the fear of God, broke the laws oF MEN,” unless it be first settled, conceded 
or fat-theteast] assumed, that the xutumNc of every slaveholder, who will not turn 
abolitionist, or at the least quietly surrender his own slaves, upon the demand of the 
Enthusiast, is No MuRDER. If no murder, then no sin. This indeed is the very doctrine 
which has been asserted, in plain terms, in some paper I have seen in print, since 
the startling outbreak at Harper’s Ferry — probably the document published first in 
the New York Herald, and afterwards in other newspapers, as one circulated in New 
England, and that put in the hands of the person who furnished it for publication; 
perhaps in that provisional Constitution, which was found among the papers of 
Brown himself.” But I trust that you never contemplated any such application of 
your principle, which I have here been controverting; and I shall cherish this belief, 
until a contrary one is forced on me. 

Whenever it shall appear, that the mind of New England has adopted the doctrine 
of the Higher Law, with Brown’s illustration of its practical working; then will the 
time have arrived when the South, for self-preservation, must dissolve the political 
bonds which have hitherto cemented the two, and thence — forward hold [thenee- 
forward} the people of New England, ENEMuzs in war, in peace UNFRIENDS. 


echoes his “higher law” speech in the Senate of March 1850. It is worth recalling that Seward 
with compensation,” within the framework of the Union, or the Union would be dissolved amid 
civil wars, in the course of which violent, complete, immediate and forcible emancipation would 
take place. See Dexter Perkins, “Seward, William Henry,” D.A.B., XVI, 615-621. 


69“We are much more unworthy not to believe in the laws, in this state which is held together 


by the laws. For this statement is of this i ce, by which we are all made members of the 
state [?]; this is the foundation of liberty, this is the source of all justice: the mind, and the 
intention, and the and the will of the state is placed and maintained in the laws. Just 


without law. The magistrate is a better judge ws than we; they are the in 
the laws, and finally we are all servants of the law insofar as we are able.” re 
Those who voluntarily surrendered their slaves to Brown’s Provisional Army or Government 
were guaranteed in person and (Article 33). Those who merely surrendered themselves 
were guaranteed escape from death (Article 32), unless they violated parole, in which case all 
would be confiscated and they would be executed (Articles 37 and 38). Slave-owners 
d not be neutral, and could only be prisoner or enemy. Neutrals and their property were to be 
respected, but not given active protection (Article 34). Mason Report, pp. 48-59. 
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That such a time may never come, is an earnest wish of my heart as a patriot; and, 
superadded thereto, permit me to say, my good-will towards yourself personally makes 
me wish, that you may never, upon reflection, give entertainment to such an heresy. 
Meanwhile | remain, 

With every friendly and respectful sentiment, 

Yours etc. 


/s/ Wm. GreEN. 


John A. Andrew, Esq. 
Counsellor at Law, 
Boston. 


John A. Andrew to William Green, Boston, 16 January 1860; 18 pp. ALS. 


My Dear Sir, 

I have read with great interest the letter from you brought by Mr. Churchill, — who 
seems to have enjoyed his visit to Richmond, very much, & especially much satisfaction 
at having had the privilege of making your acquaintance. He intimates a purpose 
of another trip to Richmond about April next; & relys on the hope that I would make 
an effort to go with him. And, I really wish I might be able to do so. The constant 
cares of business, to which I, perhaps, too anxiously, devote myself & of my family — 
(having four children, all young) — which I never willingly leave, - make me much 
confined to Boston & its neighborhood, so that I have not for years taken any vacation, 
save a short one in August. 

You refer to a letter, which my last indicated I proposed writing you, — but have 
omitted. The truth is: — I said to myself — after having written more than I purposed 
in beginning that one — & now upon subsequent reflection, — that, I had probably 
written enough already to ¢.. vince Mr. Green that I might be neither an interesting 
nor a useful correspondent. And I certainly feel now, that I cannot, with any proper 
modesty pretend that I c[oul]d, on the general merits — of the great subject we have 
both alluded to, add to the stock of ideas which a gentleman of your maturity of years, 
thought & culture already possessed. I have long since learned to understand, that 
the point from which we look, the angle of observation, determined the opinions of 
us all, more than we know; &, moreover, that it is very hard for one person to appreciate 
the view of another, standing on the opposite side of the globe of Truth, — neither 
one seeing the whole globe, nor even a hemisphere, at once. And, I am inclined to 
think, on reading your last favor, that you & I adopt diverse theories about the 
philosophy of punishment, & diverse estimates of the purpose & state of mind of 
poor Capt. Brown, as well as diverse views of Slavery itself. 

Now, I think, from all I can learn of the old man; that he was honest, humane & 
pious; that his intellect was clear & strong, within its range of opinion; — and that 
his native powers of judgement were good. — But, he was, on some points, intensified 
up to the verge of madness. Hence some who have known him have thought him 
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insane. I infer that he had, besides rare personal courage, a constitutional self-reliance 
& indifference of the opinion & sympathy of his fellows, quite as rare, and this also 
has to be remembered, in understanding him. Now imagine such a man, a witness 
to all the enormities & sufferings, political and personal, of every sort, to which the 
free state settlers in Kansas were subjected; — made to endure many of them in his 
own family & personal, private experience; — developed, at last, in to a border chief- 
tain, — his original feelings & conscience all influenced as well as confined, by what 
he had seen, and known there, — his confidence practically shaken in every human 
person save his own arm & his own rifle, — & is it strange that such a man, with a few 
young followers, trained, disciplined & inspired by him & his powerful magnetism, 
should be educated, at last, — into the idea of declaring war against the institution 
they regarded not only so wrong in itself, but as also the real cause of all of those 
consequences? A Massachusetts Senator nearly lost his life, at the hand of a member 
of Congress,”! for his method of discussing this very subject of Kansas & Slavery and 
its relation to Kansas & the conduct of certain men in that connection. He was 
smitten with almost deadly violence and the Senate Chamber, in the presence of 
Slave-holding Senators, who afforded him no sympathy and attempted to afford him 
no defence, — while two other friends & brother members of the same congress acted 
as aids to the assailant. The event was followed up by ostentatious & persistent com- 
mendations of the act of assault, by loud & intemperate abuse & aspersion of the 
victim & of all his friends. And “Kansas & Sumner — Let them bleed,” became a sort 
of derisive cry, encountered by a great party, during the political campaign that ensued. 
And, up to this moment, the very Senators from the States of the South have all or 
nearly all — conducted, both by what they have omitted, as well as what they have 
done, — as if they meant to be understood by the world not to discountenance the 
act. — Old John Brown knew all this. So did the black man who fought by his side. 
They all saw & heard of blood & violence in Kansas, only as a prelude to blood & 
violence in Washington. And, moreover, all the world, heard the threat that great 
men and great multitudes would, by blood & violence, prevent the accession of a 
constitutionally elected president, (1 mean Frémont), — of a certain man, not to their 
liking, should he be chosen by the people. They, my dear Sir, those & his little party, 
were the fruit native to the tree; which no friend of theirs, however, planted. The 
men of the Republican party have intended to keep themselves right, — not to be 
surprized nor provoked into any conduct which w[oul]d forfeit or endanger the 
ultimate verdict of the future, to which — whatever may be their present fortune — 
they appeal. They, much more than Virginia, have occasion to blame him. His 
conduct has given an occasion, to those who oppose them, to charge violent & bloody 
measures upon the Republicans, to attempt the injury of their party & its leaders, by 
appeals to timid, conservative, & indeed to kind hearted & good men, in the Free 
States, against their “brutal & bloody doctrines.” 
One thing, I regret. I fail not to bear my testimony against it. I mean the threat 
with which some of our public men meet the menaces of disunion. I dislike to hear 
one gentleman say to another, “Do this — & we will hang you, as traitors.” — I would 


71Cf. fn 51 ante. 
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neither threaten it, no, nor po it, either. I think the threat not calculated to do good. 
And I think its execution would be both a blunder & a crime. I do not mean, but that 
proper and lawful force should be used to maintain the government & its functions. 
But — if any fanaticism should seize Gov. Wise, for example, & he should attempt to 
do some of the things he has occasionally thrown out, — & although he would, thereby, 
render himself amenable to the laws of the Union & of the States, as a capital offender, 
I certainly would not have him hanged. I think halters are very poor arguments. 
They may put an end to men; but not to controverseys. Gen. Jackson had one ready 
for Mr. Calhoun. Had he used it; I think it would have scarcely convinced the 
nullifiers. — (I mean suppose a legal occasion had arisen.) I hope never to forget 
that there is some right on both sides of nearly, if not quite, every quarrel. Nor can I 
forget that men, right in themselves sometimes do very wrong acts. Such are human 
limitations. Remembering this, — & how noble and graceful is fozbearance, patience 
& generosity, as between man & man, I think I perceive a peculiar & grand beauty & 
power combined, in conspicuous acts of magnanimous forbearance & mercy, on the 
part of a people, — exercised by the government which represents them, towards those 
who, — under any reasonable claim of good motives & honest purposes, — have come 
into collision with the laws. 

Now — to return to Capt. Brown. I think he understood his own case in the light 
of some of the views expressed by me in this & my former letters. So intense was he, 
that I presume no man could have valued his life less than he did, compared with the 
value he set upon his idea. And, I think, he felt that death was a kind of triumph. 
I feel pretty certain from a good deal of concurring testimony, that he would not have 


_ saved his life, by going out of peril, if the door had been open to him. Nor, do I 


believe that he wished, or, even had the slightest expectation of, any attempt at a 
rescue, in his mind. A rescue” w[oul]d have spoilt his case utterly. I believe Gov. 
Wise had some reason to expect one. But I think he was cruelly and unjustifiably 
hoaxed and “sold” by people who could have had no better motive than that of 
fomenting still more illfeeling and creating more bad-blood. Nor, can I find any 
reason to believe that he had any confederates on whom he had any claim or ground 
to rely in such a conspiracy. I imagine no general ever marched a larger proportion of 
his army into the field, than Brown did of his. And I believe that if his anti-slavery 
friends had known of his plan, it w[oul]d have been prevented. I may be mistaken, 
But I have taken a good deal of pains to enquire; & I cannot find the slightest trace 
of any such force as I have heard that Gov[ernor] Wise was led to believe existed. 
What the old man’s plan was — if he had any defined one —I presume no mortal, 
not even any one with him really knew. I do not believe he was very clear about it 
in his own mind. I think he had an idea, vague & general; that he c{oul]d gather up 
a number of slaves by a sudden movement & be off with them; that he might repeat 
such movements, at irregular intervals & uncertain points, a few times: — thus deliver- 
ing some slaves, & adding a degree of insecurity to the institution on the border. 


72The minority report of the Mason Committee stated that they found no evidence to sustain any 
See Mason Report, p. 23. The majority members did not interest themselves especially in this aspect. 
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His attack at Harper's Ferry; his getting into the arsenal; & above all his staying there — 
remaining when it was shewn needless to do so, while the forces c[oul]d be rallied 
to ensure his own destruction; & all this with not 25 men with him; without a man 
more expected — certainly none, if he did expect them, within reasonable reach, — 
with the Kansas Arms, (which had no business to be there; & which in such numbers 
were useless to him, & exposed to loss) — transferred from their proper place merely to 
swell the account of disaster he was persistently bringing upon himself; — his ad- 
mitted blunders; & indeed, all the circumstances, lead me to think that he & his men 
were crazed or else, — exalted by an idea, & a cause, beyond the reach of all reasoning, 
and reasonable capacity to apply means to ends, & to appreciate their own measures, 
& their consequences. — But — this is all conjecture. You can conjecture, as well, at 
least, as I can. 

As to Brown’s course in Kansas & his private conversations with Gov. Wise, I cannot 
respond at any length. I learn from the most reliable Kansas men; that he was not 
present at the killing of the persons of color you speak. But I also learn that he ap- 
proved of the act, —as one of ultimately necessary self-defence; against men of the 
worst dispositions, who had already killed one free state man, insulted women! there- 
about & others with swift destruction: — Men against whom no law, nor official of 
the law afforded any protection. 

I do not understand the point of Veracity between the Gov[ernor] & Brown, But 
I should be sorry to think the Gov[ernor] made any sharp point on the phraseology of 
a man, speaking, as Brown did, whether wounded, a prisoner, defeated & prostrate in 
the Arsenal, or speaking to the question of his death sentence in the Court House. 

You believe that Brown & the other prisoners expected a rescue. I have already 
adverted to that. And since I am now writing — (Jan[uar]y 26) —ten days after 
writing that part of my letter, I w[oul]d simply repeat, that, with the lapse of time — & 
even after seeing Hon. Andrew Hunter's reputed statement about the man who slept 
with John Brown, jr. —I don’t believe a word of it. I think Mr. Hunter was “sold” 
as well as Mr. Wise. 

You refer to a letter of Henry C. Wright, I last wrote you I had not read his letter, 
I had doubtless seen newspapers, in which it was contained. I frequently see things 
under his signature, though I almost never read them. But —I know that he is an 
abolitionist of the school of Mr. Garrison, a professed non-resistant, & proposes very 
ultra opinions on almost all subjects. I have since read his letter about Senator Wilson; 
& regard it a surprising piece of unfairness toward Wilson. And I am at a loss to 
preceive how he reconciles his letter either with the truth, or to Wilson’s position; 
or with his own doctrines of peace and non-resistance. 

Touching your reference to the relative guilt or innocence of the Northern & 
Southern States, for the existence of slavery; — let me say; that I never wish to hide or 
to forget the wrongs of my own section toward the descendants of Africans, & those 
immediately brought thence as slaves. I do not desire to make a case against the South. 
I do not believe the question ought to assume that phase, at all. I regard it, first, 
as one of simple right or wrong between the African race & all of us who have op 
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pressed, & do oppress them, — & second, in relation to the modified powers & duties of 
the states & people, severally & respectively, inter sese, under the Federal constitution. 

I do not regard society as perfect anywhere. I hope not to be a block in the way of 
my own nearest friends and neighbors; even in the way of those more remote. And 
yet I should be, if I consented to false theories or commended false practices; as several 
do, or if I assisted in the worship of false Gods. I am convinced of the substantial 
equality of Men, & as to their fundamental rights, I include colored men in the 
citizenry of Humanity, and I accept the logical consequences of the inclusion. Some 
better men than I am, North as well as South —do not, I suppose. But, still, my 
head & heart, my reading, my reasoning & my knowledge & experience of men, of both 
races, combine to teach me that creed. 

This very day —I called to see a colored family, once slaves in V[irginiJa whom 
I helped to buy of a colored man, who received them by devise, — Che was the natural 
son of the daughter of the devisor) — They are very nearly white — some of them — 
others quite dark. I found, also, in the room another colored man — & he was as 
black as my hat). —I asked myself — Is there any difference in the right of that man 
& of myself to be free? And, if there is; — then running the question along from the 
thoroughbred negro, through various shades, including a hazel-eyed, brown-haired, 
fair-skin’d girl, Conce even on the auction block), —I asked: Where — in this chain, 
did the right to freedom end and the door to slavery begin? — And I felt thankful — as 
I saw those children, all tidy & comfortable, attendants on the day Schools & the Sunday 
Schools; happy & free, as mine are; that I had helped to bring them into a position 
where they can be really men & really women; — & that the sick boy whom I called to 
see, can be consoled in the weary hours of wasting disease, by books — not now for- 
bidden & sealed to him, because of his color & that his right to home & parents & their 
love, & is as secure under our law, as that of the proudest boy of unmixed European 
blood. Now I know, it may be said, there is great kindness practiced toward the 
slaves, in sickness & in sorrow.— True — There must be. Hearts will speak their 
natural language. But, — to say the best of it, —I hope people good enough to own 
slaves are not so scarce in V[irgini]a, as they are in [Massachusetts]. 

Why, my dear Sir, —so hardening and unsafe is the constant exercise of power 
over others, unchecked & unrelieved; — that, as the result of observation & experience 
in Mass[achusetts], — it was found desirable to allow no person to exercise, as a judge 
an exclusively criminal jurisdiction. And our Law obliges the judges — even in assign- 
ing circuits, to give no one of their number more than a certain proportion of that 
business, for the year. — And, who does not know, with what care, the admiralty pro- 
tects the sailors, simply because of his needful, temporary subordination to a ship- 
master, from imposition & oppression? The proportion of American ship-masters, from 
Mass[achusetts] is very large, that of common sailors is very small. Yet, I would 
never consent that a ship should sail again: — if the crew were to be as helpless, under 
the law, to redress their voyage, as the slaves are under the best & mildest slave-code 
in America. 
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This is Sunday evening (Jan[uar]y 29th) — & I have written you a long letter, 
I have also been rather long about it. Circumstances have interrupted me & prevented 
its earlier conclusion. — And I now send it to you with a single other word. 

Since Tacitus accused the Christians with being distinguished for their hatred 
against the whole human race, there was never a more groundless accusation than 
that made by Gen Cushing” at the Faneuil Hall Union Saving Meeting, — to which 
your last letter refers. He charges in the intensest rhetorical phrase, upon such as I 
am, the most malignant hatred of the South & Southern men. 

I wish the Gen[era]] might have said that, on some occasion which w[oul]d have 
admitted a reply. Such stuff may help his position as a manager in the National 
Dem[ocratic] Con[vention] at Charleston, next April. But — I hope not. If a man will 
eat dirt, I hope he may digest it, without aid. And, if the Republicans are to be beaten 
in the election of 1860, I hope it will be done, under the head of a man, Southern-born, 
Southern-bred, a Slave-holder himself, & a man of pride, independent will, high 
character & self-respect. — For, I do confess, that I hardly think there is, in all the 
South, a respectable white man, or “nigger,” under whose responsible head the 
country would have got where it now is. — 

I hope I may see you in Boston; & have the pleasure of assuring you, in person of 
the cordial sentiments, with which I am, Very resp[ectful]ly & Truly Y[ou]rs 


/S/ J. A. ANDREW 


[to] Hon. Wm. Green 
Richmond 


73Gen. Caleb Cushing (1800-1879). A Whig who broke with that dyi to support Pres. 
Tyler against a National Bank, Cushing was successively Treaty jad archon to China, a 
Brigadier in the Mexican War, and Attorney-General in the Pierce Cabinet. He showed himself 
an imperiali Anglophobe and anti-abolitionist (though no apologist for slavery). In January 
1860 Cushing wrote: "The South . .. will defend itself at all hezarce, within the Union if it may 
be, and if not so, then outside the Union.” He saw separation of the Union as the only practicable 
solution to the slave controversy. He served as chairman of both the Charleston and Baltimore 
Democratic National Conventions in 1860. He blamed secession on the Abolitionists. The emissary 
of Buchanan to delay South Carolina’s secession ordinance, he arrived after its passage. After the 
Fort Sumter incident, he offered his services to Massachusetts, but Gov. Andrew refused them. 
Consulted by Lincoln at various times during the war (such as concerning the Trent affair), 
Cushing supported Lincoln against McClellan and thereafter remained a Republican. After the 
war he held diplomatic posts to Columbia and Spain, and concluded his career as the senior 
. S. Counsel in arguing the Alabama Claims. See Claude M. Fuess, “Cushing, Caleb,” D.A.B., 

, 623-630. 
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THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF THE HOXTONS 
OF MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


by Lecu W. Rew 


Hoxne (pronounced Hoxen) is a very old village in the Northern part 
of Suffolk County, England, with a history dating well back into Anglo- 
Saxon times. It is in the parish of the same name, and very near the Waveney 
river, which forms the boundary between Suffolk and Norfolk. Near it, 
Edmund, King of the East Angles, was captured, after the defeat of his 
army by the Danes in 870, and brutally murdered by being tied to a tree 
and shot with many arrows. The account goes on to say that his head was 
then cut off and thrown into the woods, and that, when the Danes left and 
search was made for the head, a wolf was found sitting on his haunches 
holding the head in his paws. The head was restored to the body, and 
became miraculously united to it. 

St. Edmund, as he was then called, was buried at Hoxne, and a small 
wooden chapel erected over the grave. About thirty-three years later, the 
body was removed to Bury, now Bury St. Edmund’s, and interred in the 
church of a monastery there. On account of wars, the body was moved 
several times to other parts of England, finally coming back to Bury St. 
Edmund’s, where it now rests. 

Many stories are told of miracles performed on these travels. 

From this environment vame the family with which this article is 
concerned. 7 

A moment’s consideration of the origin of surnames will make this clear. 
Before the use of surnames was general, to distinguish between two men of 
the same name, living in the same place, some descriptive term was attached 
to his name, as his trade, place of residence, a physical characteristic, par- 
entage, etc. Thus, if there were four Williams living in the same place, 
one, who was a smith of some kind, might be called William, the Smith; 
one, who lived on a hill, William of the Hill; one, who was of low stature, 
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William the Short, and if the fourth was the son of a John, William, John’s 
son; these designations becoming eventually William Smith, William Hill, 
William Short and William Johnson. One way of distinguishing a man 
from others of the same name — in the case where he had moved from one 
village to another — was to give the name of the place from which he had 
come, thus William of Hoxne, or in the Norman-French, William de Hoxne, 
becoming eventually William Hoxne. 

This was the origin of the name of the family in which we are interested, 
Hoxne being changed later, as we shall see, to Hoxton. I have early records 
of several of this name, among them William de Hoxne, 1279, Hugh de 
Hoxne, 1316 and 1344, John de Hoxne, 1336. All of them, or some 
ancestors, came originally from Hoxne and settled in some other part of 
England. In particular, John de Hoxne and William de Hoxne were ten- 
ants of the Manor of Sotherton in the reign of Richard II, being mentioned 
several times in the Court Rolls of this Manor between 5 Richard II and 
22 Richard II. The rolls, 1399-1461, are missing and no evidence can be 
obtained from the available rolls as to the relationship of these Hoxnes, if 
any, to the family in which we are interested. The Sotherton Court Rolls 
consist of fragments in the reigns of Edward I, Edward III, Richard II, 
complete from 5th year Hen. V, Hen. VI, Edw. IV, complete, and then 1549 
to 1753, end of search but not of rolls. 

Before continuing this article, I wish to gratefully acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to The Right Honorable the Earl of Stradbroke, owner of the 
Manors of Sotherton and Henham, who most courteously permitted the 
rolls of these manors to be searched in my behalf. What has been gathered 
from these rolls, not only has proved the Hoxton pedigree and carried it 
one generation earlier, but has given a picture of the life of earlier gene- 
rations, which could have been obtained in no other way. 

We shall begin with one from whom the descent can be traced. 


Joun' Hoxon, County SuFFo.k 


He is John’ Hoxon who is mentioned several times in the fragment of 
the Court Rolls of the Manor of Sotherton, Co. Suffolk, 1461-1485, in 
Public Record Office, London. Only a few of these items can be given. 

General Court with leet held at Sotherton on Thursday of feast of St. Barnabas 
the Apostle. 1 Edw. IV. (June 1, 1461). Leet. John Hoxson presented for having 
thorn growing upon the way called Oprescessyon mere leading from Wyskele Lands — 
toward the common bank in Sotherton to the hurt of the neighbours. 
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Therefore in mercy 6d.—-—Court with leet Thursday, feast of St. Barnabas, 7 Edw. 
IV. (June 1467). John Hoxson and three others are jurors in the lord’s tithing at this 
leet. -—— First Court of John Brightyeve, son and heir of Edmund Brightyeve, late of 
Bernham broom held at Sotherton Thursday after the feast of All Saints, 7 Edw. IV. 
(Nov. 1467). It is ordered to distrain the Prior of Beale, the Prior of Wangford, Thom- 
as Crofts, John Sparbre, John Hoxson and all other free tenants of the said lord, who 
have not done fealty to the lord, that they be at the next Court to do fealty to the 
said lord for their free lands and tenements. Court with leet, 12 Edw. IV (June 
1472). John Woley of Blicheburgh and William Alkok each in mercy 18d. for taking 
distraint of John Hoxon and abducting the same to Bulcamp beyond the liberty of 
this manor against the common custom of the Manor of ancient usage. Court 
Friday in feast of St. Andrew the Apostle, 13 Edward IV (Nov. 1473). John Hoxon 
to be distrained to show how he has ingress to one messuage with lands and tene- 
ments in Sotherton, which were William Sotherton’s, as appears by evidence held of 
the lord by service of 3s. yearly rent. Court 17 Edw. IV. (June 1477). Roger 
Bolton servant of John Hoxon is sworn in the tithing. Court held Thursday be- 
fore the feast of Purification of Blessed Virgin Mary, 19 Edward. IV (Feb. 1479). John 
Hoxon to be distrained to do homage and fealty to the lord for his tenement in Sother- 
ton late William Sotherton’s. In several items regarding transfer of land, it is de- 
scribed as abutting on land of John Hoxon. He is mentioned several times as one of 
the chief pledges. Court with leet, Monday in feast of St. Barnabas 21 Edw. IV 
(June 1481). John Hoxon is ordered to sufficiently scour (i.e. clean) the river between 
Brampton and Sotherton next his field before the next leet under penalty of 12d. 
Court with leet Monday before the feast of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 1 Richard 
III (June 1483). The Jury present that John Spauke Cor Spanke), on his dying bed 
surrendered into the hand of Nicholas Verdon, bond tenant, by witness of John 
Chapman, bond tenant, and others of the homage, 14 acres of arable land lying in 
divers pieces in Sotherton, to wit, 5 pieces lying between Sotirton Meddys and the 
Kings way leading from Sotirton bridge to Wangford. 3 pieces residue of the 14 acres 
lying on the South of the said King’s way and 3 acres of bond land lying in Sotirton in 
2 pieces next Brampton common on the South to the use of John Hoxon and Agnes 
his wife, to whom delivery was made to hold to them their heirs and assigns. And 
they give 20s. as fine and do fealty. 


This last item is very important, as by means of it and another item 150 
years later, it will be proved that this John Hoxon is ancestor of the Hoxtons 
in whom we are inte 


Joun? Hoxnz, or SorHerton, County SuFFOLK 


We next have John? Hoxne, who will be shown later to be the son or 
grandson of John' Hoxon; most probably son. An exact copy of his will 
follows: 


Wi oF Jonn? Hoxne of Sotherton, County Suffolk. Probated at Blythburgh before 
William Talmash 2 May, 1536. Ipswich Probate Office, Book 12, folio 108. 
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In the name of God amen the xiiij*® daye of October in the yere off o* Lord God 
meccccxxxv I John Hoxne of Sotherton in hole mynde & memorye make my last will 
& testament in forme followyng That ys to saye fhirst I bequeth my soule to allmyghtie 
god besechyng o* Ladye Mother of the Seconde pson Jesu w* all saynte to be a mene for 
my soule my bodye to be buryed in the prch cherch yard of saynt Andrewe in Sother- 
ton ffyrst I geve & bequeth to the hygh Aulter of saynt Andrewe of Sotherton for 
tythes forgotten xx4 Itm I geve & bequeth to the cathedral cherch of Cristyes Cherch 
of Norwich iiij4 Itm I geve & bequeth to eche of the orders of ffryers of Donwych xij@ 
Itm to the Austyn firyers of Gorlyston xij* Itm to the Whyte ffryers of Yermouth xij# 
Itm I geve & bequethe to the repacon of Saynt Andrewys cherch of Sotherton aforesaid 
xx* Itm I geve & bequethe to each of myn godchyldren at thys tyme beynge a lyve viij# 
Itm I geve & bequethe to Kateryne Hoxne my wyff all & syngler my londs holdyn by 
Copye of the Prior of Elye to do wt ytt what she will geve yt or sell ytt Itm I will that 
Robt Hoxne have my iiij horses for xl* payeng the said xl* to hys mother in iiij yerys 
that ys to saye x* by yere Itm I geve & bequeth to Kateryne my wyff viij mylch keen 
off the best Itm I geve & bequeth the (other?) ij to Robt. Hoxne my son The residue 
of my goods as moveabylls unbequethyd I putte the order & dysposycon of myn wyff 
whom I make myn executrix Wyttenes of thys my last will Robt Clarke of Sowold 
whom I make my supvysor to see thys my wyll & testament fulfylled Wyttenes of thys 
my last will John Lese & John Pereson wt other. 


Hoxton, or SoTHERTON, County SUFFOLK 


The next person in whom we are interested is Robert’ Hoxton (Hoxne) 
of Sotherton ,b............ , buried 15 Dec. 1588. That he is Robert® Hoxne, 
the son of John? Hoxne, will be definitely proved later. We shall assume it 
now and call him Robert.’. The register of St. Andrew’s Church, Sotherton, 
begins in 1558; hence could have no record of the birth of Robert Hoxne. 
From the will of John? Hoxne, however, in which he leaves to his son 
Robert four horses and two cows, Robert to pay his mother 4os for the 
horses, it seems that Robert must have been of age, and hence born not 
later than 1514. 

He signs his will Robert Hoxton, but in the parish register and Manor 
Rolls he is called Hoxne (Hoxon, Hoxen). The change from Hoxne to 
Hoxton became for the family quite well established by 1612, but there 
were occasional lapses for some years. 

The will of Robert’ Hoxton is a very long one, over 2,200 words, and 
only an abstract can be given here. It is as follows: 

Asstract oF Witt oF Rosert® Hoxton “of Sotherton in the Countie of Suff and 
the diocs. of Norwich, yeoman,” dated 16 May 1588 “in the yere of the Reigne of 


our soverayne Ladye Elizabeth by the grace of God Quene of England, ffrance and 
Ireland defender of the fayth the Thirtethe.” 
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This will, comprising some 2,250 words, and witnessed by John Bryan, Clarke, 
Robert Chapman, Brian Hadlie and George Mercer, names “Katherine my wief and 
Robert Hoxton the sone of Reynold my sone” as executors and “my brother-in-lawe 
Robert Drake and my son-in-lawe Reygnold Lesseye to be my supervisors of the same.” 
Proved 20 January, 1588/9 in Ipswich Probate Office. Book 32, folio 54. To Katherine 
“my wief’: During her widowhood, “these pcells of my mesuage wherein I now dwell 
in Sotherton . . . the parlor, the parlor chamber, the ranse (vance?) roofe and that halfe 
of the hall chamber which is next unto the parlor chamber . . . and also fre ingate and 
outgate and fre libertie to brewe and bake in the backhouse there . . . and also all the 
fruete of appells peares wardens and damsens . . . growinge in the ortyard beinge at the 
South end of my sayd mesuage .. . .” During her widowhood, “the kepinge of two 
mylch kine and one horse beast” to be provided with proper food and stable room at the 
expense of “him or them which for the tyme being shall have and inioye the sayd 
mesuage and grounds.” “One annuitie or yerelye pencon of six combes of wheat and 
tenne combes of malte good cleane and swete corn and tenne loads of shorte woode 
. . . with convenient yarde roome for the layinge of the same woode and fre ingate 
and outgate for the cariage of the sayd woode to the parlor aforesayde.” The wheat, 
malt and wood to be delivered out of the estate each year “until all debts and somes 
of money which I doe owe unto one John Betts shall be fullye and wholye satisfied and 
payd,” and until the said debts were so paid Katherine shall have the “kepinge of thre 
kyne over and besides the two mylch kyne aforesayde to be well and sufhicientlye with 
winter meate and somer meate.” When the debts owed to John Betts had been fully 
paid, the annuity of wheat, malt and wood and the keeping of the last mentioned three 
cows was to “utterlye cease and determyne and be no longer payd.” “One annuytie or 
annuall pencon of twentye markes of good and lawfull monye of England to be payd 
out of all my sayd mesuage lands tenements and hereditaments” every year during her 
natural life in two equal installments in the “feasts of the anuncyacon of the blessed 
virgin Marie and St. Michaell Tharkangell” beginning within one half year after 
the debts to John Betts were fully paid. This annuity was to be in lieu of an annuity 
of the same amount “granted unto my sayd wief by my fre dede thereof unto her made 
before she became my wief also of all right titell and interest of dower” in the properties 
of the testator. Provision is made that in case of delay or default in payment or per- 
formance of any of her legacies, Katherine or her assigns could enter upon any or all 
of the properties and take away movable goods in satisfaction of her just claims. There 
is also provision that if Katherine should, through process of law, claim or demand the 
annuity granted her before marriage or “anye maner of joynture dower or third foote” 
of any of the testator’s properties, she would forfeit all gifts, legacies and annuities 
under the will. Five “dayry kyne out of the tenne kyne which I nowe have” and “one 
horse beast the best that I have.” Also numerous articles of household furniture and 
equipment including beds and bedding, linen, vessels of brass and pewter, silver spoons 
and utensils for the dairy and for brewing, cooking and making cheese. To 
Reynold Hoxton, son: “One annuytee or yerely pencon of fowertene pounds of lawfull 
monye of England” to be paid each year during his natural life “in the feastes of the 
annuciation of the blessed virgin Marye and St. Michael] tharkangell” beginning with- 
in half a year after the debts owing to John Betts were fully paid. Provision is made 
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that in case of delay or default in payment Reynold Hoxton or his assigns could enter 
upon the property and take moveable goods therefrom in satisfaction of his just claims, 
One grey gelding and one half of all wearing apparel of the testator. To Robert 
Hoxton, son: “The some of one hundred pounds of lawefull monye of England” to be 
paid to him at or in the parish church of Sotherton when he shall have reached the age 
of twenty two years, or within forty days thereafter. In event of default in the pay- 
ment of the one hundred pounds or any part thereof, the said Robert Hoxton “shall 
enter into all my inclose of grownde bonde fre and lease grownd caled upper hastings 
and nether hastings and beinge in Sotherton aforesayd and Henham in the sayd 
countie of Suff and shall have hold and enjoye the same to him and his heires and 
assignes forever in liewe and recompence of the sayd some of one hundred pounds. . .” 
One third of the silver spoons not otherwise specifically bequeathed, also one black 
colt. To Robert Hoxton, son of said son Reynold Hoxton, and to his heirs and 
assigns forever: “All my sayd mesuage where I nowe dwell and all and singuler my 
lands tents and hereditaments whatsoever both fre and bonde with all and singuler 
the appurtncs sytuate lyinge ad beinge in Sotherton and Henham aforesayd or else- 
where within the countie of Suff and he to enter the same ymediatelye after my de- 
cease.” One half of all wearing apparel of the testator. One third of the silver spoons 
not otherwise specifically bequeathed. All goods, chattels and cattle not otherwise 
bequeathed, to be applied to the payment of the testator’s debts and the performance 
of this his last will and testament. To Prudence Seman, daughter of wife Kather- 
ine: “One of my best silver spoons and my bedstead wherein I doe use to lye.” 
To Thomas Lesseye, “son of my daughter Katherine Lesseye”: One third of the silver 
spoons not otherwise specifically bequeathed. To Reynold Lesseye, son-in-law: 
“My bookes of Martiers” for his services as supervisor of the administration of the will. 
The will provides that in the event Robert Hoxton, son of the testator, should 
die before reaching the age of twenty two years, the following grand-children of the 
testator (all children of Reynold Hoxton) should receive out of the one hundred 
pounds bequeathed to Robert at that age, the following amounts: Reynold Hoxton 
“xx's.” John Hoxton five pounds, Marye Hoxton ten pounds, and margret Hoxton 
five pounds; payment to be made within forty days after the time when Robert would 
have reached the age of twenty two years had he lived. 


From this will and from the parish register of St. Andrew's Church, 
Sotherton, Suffolk Call the dates given being of record in that register) we 
have the following data regarding the marriages and the children of Robert’ 
Hoxton. 

Robert*® Hoxton mar. 1st. Elizabeth ; bur. 8th May 
1575; mar. 2nd. Katherine Seaman, 3rd Oct. 1575; she wnt Bekononeas ; bur. 
30th Aug. 1605. She was a widow, and had by her previous marriage, @ 
daughter Prudence Seaman. 


Robert’ Hoxton and his 1st wife Elizabeth, had issue: 
4b. 3d. , mar. Jane Deringe, 26th Feb. 1564/5. 
Katherine,* b. ; d. ; mar. Reynold Lesseye, 7th July 1566, and had a son Thomas 


Lesseye. 


SF 
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Robert® Hoxton and his 2nd wife, Katherine Seaman had issue: 


Robert, bap. roth Aug. 1576; bur. 24th Apr. 1612. He was known as Robert, the Younger; of 
this line later. 


Roserr Hoxron aNnp Hoxton 


We shall now give some interesting facts about the lives of Robert* and 
Reynold* Hoxton taken from the Court Rolls of Sotherton and Henham 
Manors. The results of search of the Sotherton Rolls, 1461-1485, have 
been given; that of these Rolls, 1549-1753, and the Henham Rolls, 1485- 
1647, will now be taken up. Unfortunately the Sotherton Rolls, 1485-1549, 
have not been located and are probably lost. It is only possible to give a 
few extracts, but the full results of these searches will be deposited with the 
Virginia Historical Society. 

We shall first give extracts relating to Robert® from the Sotherton Rolls 
covering the last forty years of his life, then those from the Henham Rolls, 
and then those relating to Reynold‘ from both Rolls. 

First Court General with Leet of Thomas Rous, Esq., son and heir of Anthony Rous, 
Knt, late deceased, Dec. 3 Edw. VI. At this Court, the lord, present in Court, in con- 
sideration of a certain covenant and agreement between the lord & Robert Hoxne 
granted out of hands to the same Robert Hoxne & his heirs 10% ac wood of Inham 
Wood on Sotherton, & that the same Robert should hold the said 10% acres as firmly 
and securely as the same Robert holds any customary lands of this manor. Robert 
has seisin thereof by the rod to hold at the lord’s will according to the custom of the 
manor. He gives as fine 8s 9¥d and has done fealty. (Several other tenants have 
similar grants of about 10 ac wood.) —-— Court General with Leet, Oct. 4 Edw. VI. 
Robert Hoxne elected to the office of under-constable and sworn. ——— Court holden 1 
Apr. 6 Edw. VI. Presentment that Robert Hoxne without licence let to farm Robert 
Taillour certain bond lands for five years from St. Michael next after this Court. No 
one comes. ——— Court with Leet, Tues. after St. Faith, 3 & 4 Philip & Mary. To this 
Court came Robert Hoxn & Isabella his wife (Elizabeth). (She examined apart by the 
Steward and being present in court and consenting) and surrendered the 10% ac of 
Inham Wood (see above) to the use of John Leece & his heirs. Leece pays 20s fine. 
Court General with Leet, Sep. 4 & 5 Philip & Mary. The homage present that a 
bay mare came astray into the lordship and remained in the custody of Robert Hoxne 
the lord’s bailiff for a year and more. It is appraised at 12s over & above its grazing. 
This to be levied to the lord’s use. Robert Hoxne is mentioned in 1560 as of the 
Inquest of Office, first of eight, and up to time of his death is mentioned five times as 
of the I. of O., always first of numbers varying from seven to ten, and nine times 
among the Capital Pledges, always first of numbers varying from eleven to fourteen. 
He was evidently one of the most important tenants of the manor on account of prop- 
erty and seniority. Court, 2 Sep. 4 Eliz. First Court with leet of Michael Hare, 


Esq. and John Hare of London, gent, feoffees to the use of Anne now wife of Thos. 
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Rous, Esq. for her jointure. At this Court came Robert Hoxne and ten others (H 
listed first) and attorn tenant, each by paying Id. They did fealty. He purchased 
several small tracts of land, leases others, and would seem to have consolidated them 
with inherited land into Upper Hastings and Nether Hastings, which are mentioned 
in his will. He appears as an attorney and many times in the transfer of land between 
various parties according to manorial custom. Court, 29 Aug. 25 Eliz. At this 
court came Robert Hoxne and craves licence from the lady to let to farm all of his 
bond lands and tenements holden of this manor to whomsoever he shall please for 
21 years from Michaelmas next after this court. It is granted and he gives fine (amount 
blank). Robert’ is evidently growing old and seeks relief from management of his 
property, his son Reynold being untrustworthy and his grandson not being of age. 
This substantiates the estimate that he was born prior to 1515. He, however, appears 
after this once as of the I. of O., and four times as Cap. PI., the last time being 20 Sep. 
1588 (1st of 14), a short time before he died. Next Court, 24 Mar. 1588. Death of 
Robert Hoxne is announced, and his surrender of his bond land and tenements to the 
lord for the use of his will. Court General with leet, 10 Sep. 1589. Robert® 
Hoxne Cap. Pl. (3d of 12). Whereas at the last court it was presented by the homage 
that Robert Hoxne had died, having surrendered etc.( see above), and now at this 
court comes Robert Hoxne, son of Reginald Hoxne, and shows the will of said Robert 
deceased, (see will of Robert*); Robert> Hoxne is admitted and has livery of seizin. 
Has done fealty. Fine £10. A schedule of his lands is given, which is too long to 
quote here, but the first two paragraphs contain description of lands exactly as given 
in the bequest of John Spanke to John! Hoxon and his wife, Agnes, thus proving that 
Robert® is a descendant, grandson or great grandson of John.'! We shall have later 
the schedule of Robert’s® lands, containing a schedule of John’s? lands, which will 
show conclusively that John? was father of Robert,3 and either son or grandson of 
John,! probably son. 


Court Rolls of Henham Manor and Henham with Cravens, 1485-1647. 


No Hoxne appears until the Court 18 Feb. 1 & 2 Philip & Mary (1553), at which 
Court the lords grant to farm out of their hands and let to Robert Hoxne all those 
meadows and pastures called Overbyxleys and Netherbyxleys (except a house occupied 
by John Hugman), his executors and assigns from feast of St. Michael last for 5 yrs., 
paying to the lords and their heirs £5 at two terms, namely at the Annunciation and 
Michaelmas (with many conditions, lack of space prevents giving). --—Court 22 
June 5 Eliz. Robert Hoxne buys land, 5 ac. called Frendes, and 6 ac. called Smethies 
from Robt Glenforth; pays fine 33s 4d, and has done fealty. Court 14 Sep. 14 
Eliz. Robert Hoxne and Elizabeth his wife surrender land, Frendes (5 ac.), bought 
of Robt. Glenforth to the use of Wm. Bennet, that Wm. Bennet to pay to said Robert, 
his executors or assigns, £19, namely at Michaelmas 1573 £3, 10s, and yearly thereafter 
£3, 10s until the full £19 is satisfied, and that if Wm default in said payments the 
surrender shall be to the use of Robt. Hoxne his heirs and assigns forever. Easter 


1575 Robert Hoxne and seven others fined for not cleaning common stream. ——— 
In 1577 Robert Hoxne fined for not making sufficient two barred styles, one from 


‘ 
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Beckles Lane to the Town Mere, and one from Hastynges to Bixleyes Lane. 
Court 29 Aug. 25 Eliz. Robert Hoxne prays licence to let to farm all of his bond lands 
and tenements holden of the Manor by copy of Court Roll to whomsoever he please 
for 21 years from Michaelmas next after court. Granted. (See Sotherton Rolls same 
date.) -—— Court 26 Oct. 28 Eliz. Robt. Hoxne and wife Anne surrender and quit 
claim to Robt. Murdock all claims in bond lands in Henham which Robt. Hoxne and 
Anne could have or claim. [Anne is a mistake. Should be Katherine.] Court 
24 Mar. 1588. Tenants of lands late of Robt. Hoxne fined for not making sufficient 
barred style on the town mere. 

From The Rous (Henham) Family Records we have the following item: “To all 
to whom this present deed shall come, I Thomas Rous of Henham Co. Suffolk, esquire, 
in recompense and consideration that my beloved in Christ Robert Hoxton of Sotterton 
and Thomas Walbye of Reydon in the same county, yeomen, are bound by several 
writings obligatory for the payment of £143.6s.8d. payable to John Mayhewe of 
Chyppesby Co. Norfolk, yeoman, Viz. £6.13s.4d. at the feast of St. Michael next to 
come and so yearly £6.13s.4d. until the said John Mayhewe shall have been fully paid, 
have given and granted to the said Robert and Thomas an annuity or yearly rent of 
£6.16s.8d. issuing out of my manor of Wangford payable to the same Robert and 
Thomas their executors and assigns at the feast of St. Mathew the Apostle to have to 
receive and to levy the said annuity to the said Robert and Thomas their executors and 
assigns from the feast of St. Mathew Ap. last past for the term of 21 years next to 
come, and moreover I will that if the said annuity should be in arrear it shall be lawful 
for the said Robert and Thomas their executors and assigns to enter into my said 
manor and to distrain the Chattels there found until the said annuity should be fully 
satisfied together with the arrears the damages and costs thereof if any there be and for 
20s. pain of forfeiture to the same Robert and Thomas their executors and assigns, 
and I in deed the said Thomas will warrant the whole yearly rent aforesaid to the said 
Robert and Thomas their executors and assigns for the term of 21 years.” Dated at 
Henham 4 Nov., 1556. (Translated from the Latin by Miss Redstone). 

In Sotherton Rolls, Reynold* (Reginald) Hoxne is mentioned between 1566 and 
1581 as Capital Pledge 6 times listed 3rd or 4th, and three times as of Inquest of 
Office, 4th, 2nd and 6th. First mention is 31 Mar. 1565. George Vesey has alienated 
a certain tenement and bond land to Reginald Hoxne without licence of the Court. 
——— Court 1 Apr. 8 Eliz. George Vesey and wife Marion surrender to the use of 
Reginald Hoxne and his heirs to whom siezin is delivered and to Jane his wife, a mes- 
suage called Newmans in Sotherton with 25 acres bond land held of the lord by fealty 
and service and 20s rent by the year and suit of court. Also 3ac. bond land called 
Coolses in Henham, and 13 ac. of woodland part of Ballfield. Court 1, Apr. 
1568, Reginald Hoxne wins a suit for trespass against John Noone. Damages assessed 
at 16d and ordinary costs. Defendant is fined 3d.——— At next Court Sep. 1568, 
Reginald Hoxne is chosen under constable. Court Sep 21 Eliz. Reg. H. is es- 
soined of the common suit by his father. Court 9 Sep. 23 Eliz. Cap. Plg. Robert 
Hoxne 1st and Reg. Hoxne 3rd of 11. Court 7 Apr. 1582, Reginald Hoxne 


surrenders into the lord’s hand to the use of Wm Bennet all the lands and tenement 
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that he took 1 Apr. 8 Eliz. Fine £5. This is the last mention of Reginald Hoxne in 
Sotherton Rolls. 


The only mentions of Reginald Hoxne in the Henham Rolls are as follows: 

Court Sep. 1570. Wm. Bennet surrenders to use of Reg. H. 3rd pasture, Fine 3s 
4d. Wm Bennet’s mother Alice quitclaims the land to Reg. H. -—— Court Mar. 24, 
1575. Reg. H. surrenders same land to Wm Bennet. Fine 3s. 

The name of John Betts does not occur in the extracts from the Manor Rolls but 
Reginald Hoxne must have been compelled to sell his lands and house; hence his 
disinheritance. 

DEFINITIONS 


Tithing. The householders and, with some exceptions, the other male inhabitants of the Manor 
were divided into groups, each originally ten in number; hence “tithing.” The members 
of a tithing were mutually pledged r the _ behavior of the other members; hence “pledges.” 
The chief man of the tithing was ible for the conduct of the tithing, and was called the 
“tithing man” or “Capital Pledge.” The system was called “frankpledge.” 

View of sig age An investigation at court to see that every inhabitant of the Manor or 
township was in a tithing. This was usually satisfied by the attendance of the Capital Pledges, 
who were bound to come to that court only. 

Court. It consisted of Court (Baron) General, which dealt with matters between tenant and 
tenant, or between the lord and the tenant, largely concerning the transfer of ownership of land; 
and the Leet, which dealt with minor offences of residents, and was allied to the View of 
Frankpledge. 

Inquest of Office. An inquisition into certain matters made in court by a sworn of suitors, 

The Homage. The suitors who owe allegiance to the lord including the duty of attending his 
courts and serving upon sworn inquests. _ ser of offences committed by tenants of the 
Manor might be made to the court by the whole body of suitors or by some of them selected to 
serve upon a sworn inquest. 

Suit of Court. Certain tenants, as one of the conditions on which held their land, were 
required to attend the Court Sessions. They were called suitors. If one of them failed to appear, 
he was amerced unless he was “essoined of suit”; that is, excused. 

Attorn. When the lordship of a manor changed, all tenants had to appear at court and “attom 
tenant”; that is, acknowledge that they are tenants of the new lord. 

Fine and Amercement. In the transfer of land, the “fine” was not for an offence, but a payment 
to the lord, in some cases called a “relief.” Payment for an offence was called an “amercement.” 


Mere, Meare. A boundary; e.g. The “Town Meare,” being sometimes a path. 


PERTINENT REIGNS 


Richard II, 22 June, 1377-30 Sep., 1399; Henry IV, 30 Sep., 1399-20 Mar., 1413; Henry V, 21 
Mar., 1413-31 Aug., 1422; Henry VI, 1 Sep., 1422-4 Mar., 1461; Edward IV, 4 Mar., 1461-9 
Apr., 1483; Edward V, 9 Apr., 1483-25 June, 1483; Richard III, 26 June, 1483-22 Aug., 1485; 

enry VII, 22 Aug., 1485-21 Apr., 1509; Henry VIII, 22 Apr., 1509-28 Jan., 1547; Edward VI, 
28 Jan., 1547-6 July, 1553; Mary (and Philip), 19 July, 1553-17 Nov., 1558; Elizabeth, 17 Nov., 
1558-24 Mar., 1603; James I, 24 Mar., 1603-27 Mar., 1625; Charles I, 27 Mar., 1625-30 Jan., 
1649 Charles II, 30 Jan., 1649, 29 May, 1660-6 Feb., 1685. 


Robert® Hoxton, however, wishing his lands to descend in the senior 
male line, leaves them to his eldest grandson, Robert, son of Reynold, in 
whom he must have had confidence, although Robert was only twenty-two 
years old when Robert* made his will. Unfortunately, the maiden names of 
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Robert’s’ wives are unknown. An extended search for a marriage of a male 
Seaman to some woman with the Christian name Katherine has been un- 
successful. It was hoped that Robert’s* calling Robert Drake his brother-in- 
law would give a clue to the name of one or the other of Robert's wives, but 
no Robert Drake will has been found. 

In what follows, only the senior male line will be fully considered, the 
name of the senior male representative in each generation being printed 
in heavier type. 

No will or administration of Reynold* Hoxton can be found, which is 
not surprising under the circumstances mentioned, and no record of his death 
has yet been found. However, we have from the parish register of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sotherton, Suffolk, and Robert’s* will the following data 


regarding his children. 


Issue of Reynold* and Jane (Deringe) Hoxton: 
ROBERTS bap. 26th May, 1566, bur. “Last of Jan., 1621/2.” 
Reynold> bap. 6th Aug. 1568. Of this line later. 
John5 bap. 25th Aug., 1571. 
Maria> (Mary) bap. 25th July, 1574. 
Catherine5 bap. 6th Nov. 1575. Not mentioned in Robert's will. Probably dead. 
Margaret5 mentioned in Robert’s3 will, but not in parish register. 

It is interesting to note that Robert* Hoxton calls himself “Yeoman,” as 
does his grandson Robert. The yeomen were of fundamental importance 
in the rural society of that day. They were the owners of smaller estates 
than the gentry, although some of them possessed incomes equal to those 
of the poorer gentry. They exercised their right to vote, and took an in- 
telligent part in national affairs. They formed a large part of Cromwell's 


Ironsides. (See Lunt, History of England, page 531.) 


Rosert’ Hoxton, or Becxuis (Beccies), County SuFFOLK 


We shall now take up Robert* Hoxton. His will is also very long, over 
2,500 words, and only an abstract can be given. He married, 6th Feb., 
1588/9, Prudence Seaman, who was undoubtedly a daughter of his step- 
mother by a previous marriage. After Robert's’ death, she married William 
Yonges, 3 Dec. 1622 (Register of St. Edmund’s Church, Southwold, 
Suffolk). 

Assrract oF Witt or Rosert® Hoxton “of Becklis in the Countie of Suff. yeo- 


man,” dated 26 December, 1621 “in the yeare of the raygne of o’r Sovoraigne Lord 
James by the grace of God of England Fraunce and Ireland Kinge defender of the 
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fayth &c the nyntenn & of Scotland the five & fiftie.” —-— This will of about 2,500 
words witnessed by Robte. Meeke, Robert Kinge, Henery Brettayn and James Roberts, 
names Prudence Hoxton, wife, as sole executrix with Reighnold Hoxton, brother, 
and Thomas Leassey of Weneston, cousin, as supervisors. Will is signed “Robert 
Hoxton.” Probated 18th March, 1621/2 at Beccles in County Suffolk. Original wills 
1621 No. 139. To Robert Hoxton, son, and his male heirs forever: “All my 
messuages lands tenements meddowes pastures feedings and all other my heredetaments 
with all and singuler ther appurtenaunces as well all those that I hold by free deed as 
also those that I hold by Coppie of Cort Roll and by lease sette lienge & beinge in 
Sotherton and Henham within the Countie of Suff.” To Prudence “my well 
beloved wyfe and to heir Assignes”: “The some of twentie pounds a yere of lawfull 
englishe monie” to be paid by the Said Robert Hoxton, his heirs and assigns, during 
her natural life, in two equal installments “at the feast dayes of thennunciacon of o'r 
blessed ladie St. marye the virgine and St. Michaell tharchangell.” This annuity to be 
“in Consideracon of all hir thirds or dower and other Rights or titles that she or hir 
Assignes cann or maye have, or Challenge into all or anye my aforesaid messuages 
landes & tenements with all and singuler there appurtenaunces by anie kinde of means 
or wayes whatsoever.” 

“All my howshold stuffe Implements of howshold Cattells and Chattelles Corne 
grayne plate monie & all some and somes of monie as well due unto me my bondes or 
billes as also by anie othere kinde of wayes or means whatsoever beinge not before by 
this my last will and Testament bequeathed towards the bringinge uppe and mayn- 
tenaunce of all my Children.” To John Hoxton, son: Twenty pounds to be 
paid to him within one half year after death of testator. To Reyghnold Hoxton, 
son: One hundred pounds to be paid to him within one year after death of testator. 
——— To Katherin Hoxton, daughter; Thomas Hoxton, son; Susan Hoxton, daughter 
and Owin Hoxton, son:One hundred pounds each to be paid at the age of 21 years, 
or within one year after decease of testator if any of them should at that time have 
reached the age of 21, by Robert Hoxton, “my sonne,” his heirs or assigns. Pro- 
vision is made that if the testator’s son, Robert Hoxton, should die before his male 
heir reached the age of 21, then Reyghnold Hoxton, his brother, should take charge 
of and manage the estate until Robert’s male heir became of age, carrying out all the 
legacies and directions of the will, and paying (on the usual feast days) to the widow 
of Robert Hoxton or her assigns the sum of twenty pounds per year “Towards the 
Education, Learning and bringinge upp” of the said male heir of Robert Hoxton until 
he should be 21 years of age. For his services Reyghnold Hoxton was to receive five 
pounds per year. All the “Residue of the Rents profits & Commodities” from 
the estate after payment of all the aforesaid legacies to be divided by Reyghnold 
and paid annually in equal parts to “all my children — John, Reyghnold, Thomas, 
Owin, Katherin and Susan,” this provision to cease when the male heir of Robert 
Hoxton became 21 years of age. To Reighnold Lessey, Godson; Robert Hoxton, 
Godson; and Reighnold Hoxton, Godson: Ten shillings each. In the event 


Robert Hoxton died without a male heir, all of the properties in Sotherton and Hen- 
ham bequeathed to him were to pass to John Hoxton and his male heir, and under 
similar conditions thereafter in turn to the other sons of the testator, viz; Reyghnold 
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Hoxton, Thomas Hoxton and Owin Hoxton. ——— If, under this provision John 
Hoxton should inherit the preperty and there should be a daughter or daughters of 
Robert Hoxton then living, two hundred pounds was to be divided by John Hoxton 
equally among them at their respective ages of 21 years or upon marriage, whichever 
happened first; provided that the widow of Robert Hoxton relinquished any claim she 
might have as to the said two hundred pounds, and if the widow refused to do so, 
the amount going to the daughters of Robert Hoxton would be reduced to one hundred 
pounds. If none of the sons of the testator should have a male heir, the properties 
would go to the testator’s brother, Reighnold Hoxton, with provision that each of 
the testator’s daughters, Katherin and Susan, should receive one hundred pounds 
in addition to the one hundred pounds previously bequeathed to each of them. Also 
provided that any living daughter or daughters of the testator’s sons, not exceeding 
eight, should receive fifty pounds each, and if more than eight, four hundred pounds 
to be divided equally among them; payment to be made when the said daughters 
reached the age of 21, or married, whichever happened first. In case the testator’s 
brother, Reighnold Hoxton, and his male heirs died without male issue, the properties 
would pass to the male heirs of the testator’s “Uncle Robert Hoxton late of Sotherton” 
who should pay ali the legacies provided above to be paid by Reighnold Hoxton. -—— 
Provision is also made that if the testator’s son Robert Hoxton or any other person 


| holding the property under this will failed to fully pay any of the specified legacies, 
_ the legatees involved could enter upon any and all of the properties in Sotherton and 


Henham for the Satisfaction of such legacies. To Robert Hoxton, son, and his 
heirs forever: “All that my p’t of my houses lands tenements meaddowes marshes 
pastures & feedings as well free hold as Coppie of Corte Rolle wch I latlye purchased 
lieing in Blithburgh and Walberswick wth all & singuler ther appurtenaunces with 
Condicon that Robert Hoxton my sonn shall paye or cause to be Contented & payd 
the some of fiftie pounds . . . unto William Lillie of Sotherton aforesaid wch I owe 
unto him by wryghtinge obligatories in one hundred pounds.” If Robert should de- 
fault in the payment of these obligations and the conditions thereof “eyther in pt or 
in hole,” then these properties in Blythburgh and Walberswick would go to the 
testator’s son Reighnold Hoxton and his heirs forever on condition that he take up 
and discharge the said obligations. To Reighnold Hoxton, brother, and Thomas 
Leassey, cousin: “Twentie shillings a peece to make either of them a Ringe.” For 
services supervising administration of will. 

Robert* Hoxton’s life is covered in the Sotherton Rolls, except unfor- 
tunately, the last four years, there being a gap in the Rolls from 14 Apr. 
1619 to 14 Oct. 1625. We have therefore no schedule of his lands given 
when his son Robert® inherited. This is, however, unimportant as these 
lands are given in the schedule of Robert’s® lands. 

Robert’? Hoxton was most assiduous in his manorial duties. In the 29 
years covered by the Sotherton Rolls, he appears as Cap. Pl]. 12 times, listed 
3rd first time, rst last time; and of Inquest of Office 25 times, listed usually 


3rd or 4th, last time rst. 
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Court 16 Apr. 36 Eliz. Robert Hoxon fined 3d for default of suit of court. ——— 
Court 9 Apr. 38 Eliz. Robt. Hoxon essoined of the common suit. -—— Court 15 Oct, 
42 Eliz. Robt. Hoxon chosen to the office of Constable. Court 13 Mar. 1 Jas. I, 
First Court General of Dame Parnel Rous, widow, executrix of will of Thos. Rous, Knt, 
deceased, late lord of the Manor. Attornment of tenants. All tenants, free and bond, 
summoned, of whom Robert Hoxon and 9 others appeared, and each attorned to the 
lady. --— Court 14 Oct. 7 Jas. I. Presented that Robert erected a cart-house on 
Sotherton common to the annoyance of the commoners. He is amerced 3d and ordered 
to take it down by 1 May on pain of 3s 4d. Court 16 Oct. 10 Jas. I. Presentment 
that Robt. Hoxon has not cleaned the river against his lands. Fined 3d and if not done 
by the Annunciation 3s 4d. His tenants have allowed branches to overhang the 
bryde way beare way from Sotherton Church to Sotherton Green. Fined 3d and if 
not done by above date 3s 4d. -—— Court 12 Oct. 11 Jas. I. The Cap. Pls. present 
that Robert Hoxon has allowed branches of his trees to overhang the highway from 
Sotherton to Southwold on either side of the way. Fined 3d and ordered to cut same 
before the feast of the Purification under pain of 3s 4d. Court 16 Apr. 12 Jas. 1. 
The inquest says that Robt. Hoxon farmer of the wood in the copyhold tenure of 
Richard Holbeck allowed his ditch between the said wood and the meadow of this 
manor called Goddell’s Meadow to be landed up to the annoyance of the same meadow. 
Therefore he is in mercy fined 3d and ordered to clean it before the feast of St. Ed- 


mund next. 


There are only two mentions of Robert’ in the Henham Rolls: 


Court 8 Apr. 13 Jas. I. Robert Hoxon fined 3d for allowing thorns to grow upon 
“le Tunne Meare” in the lands called Hastings. Court 28 Apr. 15 Jas. I. Robert 
Hoxon fined 3d for making a “rettinge pytt” upon the “le Towne Meare.” “Le Towne 
Meare” so often mentioned is probably the path bounding Sotherton. 


From the parish register of St. Andrew’s Church, Sotherton, Suffolk, and 
the will of Robert® Hoxton we have the issue of Robert® and Prudence 
(Seaman) Hoxton as follows: 

ROBERT,¢ bap. 34 Feb. 1590/1. 


John® bap. ............ ; bur. 13th Apr. 1635, “Cum concione funebre” mentioned in will of 
Robert® Hoxton. 
Reynold® bap. 20th Nov. 15973 de (see below). 


Katherine® bo 14th Aug., 1600. 

Anne® bap. 234 June, 1602; not mentioned Robert’s> will. Probably dead. 

Tho bap. roth Nov., 1605. 

Susanna® bap. 2nd Feb., 1607/8. 

Owen® bap. 2nd Aug., 1612. 

That Robert’ Hoxton was the eldest son of Reynold,‘ is proved not only 
by the land in Sotherton and Henham, which he leaves to his son, Robert,* 
but by the mention of his brother, Reynold, and his cousin Thomas Leassey. 

The exact order in which John® should be placed among Robert's’ 


children is not certain, but, from the will it seems that John is the second 


son. 
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Robert® Hoxton calls himself of Becklis (Beccles). Beccles is a village in 
Suffolk about seven miles north of Sotherton on the Waveney, which is 
the boundary between Suffolk and Norfolk. 

It is probable that Robert* and his wife found it not comfortable to live 
in the Sotherton house with his mother-in-law, as so much of the house 
had been assigned to her, and he went to Beccles, which was near enough 
for him to manage his estate. It is interesting to note that he has added to 
the holdings of his family by purchase of land in the parishes of Blythburgh 
and Walberswick. 

Robert's’ elaborate provisions for the descent of of his land in the male 
line were made, no doubt, because when he made his will only one son, 
Robert,® had a son. 

Thomas® and Owen were too young to have married, and John,° as we 
see from the register of St. Andrew’s Church, did not marry until March 
1622, after his father’s death, when he married Susan (Susanna) Girling, 
and had five daughters, Susanna, bap. 21st Dec., 1623, Priscilla, bap. 25th 
Sep. 1625, Judith, bap. roth June 1629, Ursula, bap. 2nd Nov. 1631, and 
Grace, bap. 5th Oct. 1634. 

As to Reynold® Hoxton we have from the same register the following 
entries: Anne, the daughter of Renold Hoxon & ............... his wife, was bap. 
roth Aug. 1641. Prudence, the daughter of Renold Hoxon & Eliza. his 
wife, was bap. 29th Dec. 1642. Frances Hoxton, the daughter of Renold 
Hoxton was buryed 20th May 1654. Robert Hoxton, the sonne of Ranold 
Hoxton was buryed 20th Sep. 1654. Anne, the daughter of Ranold Hoxton 
was buried 24th May 1658. Elizabeth Hoxton daughter of Reynold & Eliz. 
his wife was buried 5th June 1658. 

That this is Reynold,® son of Robert’ and Prudence Hoxton, is strength- 
ened by his naming a daughter, Prudence, and a son, Robert. He evidently 
married Elizabeth ............... , probably in another parish and late in life. 

Another entry is “Old Reignold Hoxon buried Feb. 28th, 1673/4.” This 
cannot be Reynold,* whose burial record we have not found, as he would 
be over 150 years old, nor can it be Reynold,’ who went to Southwold, and 
was buried 30th Nov. 1638. It must be Reynold,’ who would be in his 
77th year. 

Robert® had a son William,’ bap. 26th Dec. 1617, who died young, and 
ason Walter,’ bap 3* Dec. 1619, both before Robert’ made his will. Robert* 
(John,? Robert) had certainly more than one son, the eldest being Reynold, 
the others not named (see his will later), and it seems fairly certain that the 
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godsons, Robert Hoxton and Reighnold Hoxton, mentioned in Robert’? 
will, are sons of Robert.* 

Reighnold Lessey must be a son of Thomas Leassey. 

With the next generation the scene changes, and, from the rural life of 


Suffolk, we move to London. 


Rosert® Hoxton, oF SOTHERTON, CouNnTy SUFFOLK AND OF LONDON 


Robert® Hoxton seems to have lived for a short time in Sotherton after 
his marriage in 1615 to Sara Limberne, as the baptism of his son William is 
registered there in 1617. In his marriage license, however, he is described 
as of Whitechapel. This was probably a temporary residence, necessary to 
secure a license. He then went to London to live, and all of his remaining 
six children were baptised at St. Dunstan’s Church, Stepney. This 
of residence was probably due to his marriage to Sara Limberne (Limbrey), 
whose family were interested in shipping. He is designated “mariner” in 
his will, as are all the senior male representatives for the succeeding four 
generations. Notwithstanding his change of residence and occupation, the 
family retained their estates in Suffolk until after the death of Walter’ 
Hoxton circa 1719. Robert® Hoxton married Sara Limberne 30th Mar. 
1615, according to register of St. Dunstan’s Church, but marriage license 
is dated 30th Apr, 1615, a discrepancy that I cannot explain. An abstract 
of his will follows: 


Abstract of Will of Robert® Hoxton of Limehouse, Co. Middx. Mariner; Dated 18 
June, 1627. Concerning my worldly goods I give unto my son, Walter Hoxton 
and to his heires males, all my lands, tenements, and hereditaments, freehold and 
copyhold lying in Sutterton, Henham and Owgishall als Owshill co. Suffolk when he 
shall reach age of 21 years, provided that the said son Walter and heirs males shall pay 
to my daughter Rebecca Hoxton £150 when she is 21 years of age or when she 
marries which first shall happen, and to my daughter Sarah Hoxton £150 when she 
reaches age of 21 years or when she shall marry. ———I give unto my son William 
Hoxton and his heirs forever when he reaches age of 21 years, all my lands tenements 
and hereditaments, freehold and copyhold lying in Blytheborough and Walberswick, 
or either of them, in said co. Suffolk. My said son Walter is to pay to my said son 
William £50 at age of 21 years. Should either of sons die then his lands to go to 
surviving son. ——— £50 to each of my daughters Rebecca and Sara. ——— Should both 
my sons die without issue then lands tenements etc. in Blytheborough Walberswick 
and Owgishall als Owshill to my daughters Rebecca and Sarah heirs equally. —— 
My copyhold lands with appurtenances in Sutterton and Henham aforesaid to such 
of my brothers and heirs males surviving on condition that such shall pay £300 to my 
daughters or survivor of them. Should they fail in this then the said lands to go to 
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my daughters Rebecca and Sara equally.——— My will is that Sara my wife shall 
receive the rents, revenues and profits of all my lands until same shall come to my 
children, for their education and to keep houses and premises in repair. As to 
isposal of remainder of my household stuff, chattels etc. not bequeathed, same to 
be divided into three equal parts. One third to said Sara my wife other two thirds 
equally among my children. ———I make my wife Sara my sole Executrix and my 
overseers I appoint my uncle Reynold Hoxton and my cousin William Raynesborough. 
———Witnesses: Thos. Abbott. Richard Williamson. Will proved 24 Feb. 1631/2 
by Executrix named (Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 21 Audley). 


The following is an extract from the Sotherton Rolls. 


Sotherton. Court General. Tu. 10 Apr. 8 Chas. I (1632). Recites surrender of 
Robert Hoxon of Lymehouse presented at Court 14 Oct. 22 Jas. I. 

Now the homage present that said Robert Hoxon has died since the last Court (i.e. 
since 4 Oct. 7 Chas. I), whereupon there comes Sarah Hoxon widow relict of the said 
Robert Hoxon by Reginald Hoxon her attorney, and profers in Court the will of 
Robert Hoxon late her husband proved in Prerogative Court of Canterbury and dated 
18 June 1627 as will of Robert Hoxon of Limehouse, Co. Middlesex, mariner, be- 

ueathing (inter alia) to son Walter Hoxon at 21 in tail male all lands freehold and 
copyhold in Sotherton, Henham & Oggishall (Uggeshall) subject to payment of profits 
to testators wife Sarah until the same fall to the children. Sarah is admitted to 
14 ac. bond land in divers pieces in Sotherton viz: 5 pieces in Sotherton between 
Sotherton Meadows & the highway from Sotherton to Wangford & the remaining 3 
pieces lying South of the said highway, 3 ac. meadow in Sotherton in 2 pieces next 
Brampton common on the South thereof. One close called “Great Ballfield Close” 
with a meadow adjacent to said close, the close containing 16 ac. between the common 
stream dividing Westhall & Sotherton North and the meadow of the same Robert 
South, lands late of Thos. Holbeck now of Robert Lillye called Little Ballfield W. the 
meadow late of said Robert and of the Prior of Wangford E., and the meadow con- 
taining 2 ac. between lands late of said Robt. Hoxon S. the said close called Great 
Ballfield Close N., lands of said Robt. H. West & the marsh late of the said Prior E., 
one piece land (3rd) abutting on highway from Sotherton Church to Southwold 
(N) and on lands late of said Robt. H. called Longclose S. All of which pieces were 
formerly of John Hoxon as appears in the year 28 Henry VIII. (John? Hoxton’s will 
was proved in this year). And also one piece land (4 ac.) between a path called “le 
Towne Meare” dividing Henham and Sotherton S. and lands late of Robt. Hoxon N., 
the said path E., the common way from Henham Greene to Sotherton Bridge W., 
parcel of 14 ac. bond land formerly in tenure of Robt Trapnell, which the said Robt. 
Hoxon deceased took up to himself and his heirs at the Court General Thurs. Morrow 
of §. S. Ph. & Jas., viz: 2 May 20 Jas. I after the death of Robt. Hoxon his father as 
appears by the rolls of the said Court. And she is admitted by her attorney. She gave 
fine [blank]. Fealty respited. 


The additional land in schedule was added to the estate by Robert® and 
Robert,’ except that in Uggeshall, added by Robert.* As this schedule recites 
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only land in the Manor of Sotherton, it is not a complete schedule of the 
entire estate of Robert,® as we know from his will that he held lands in 
Henham, Owgishall, Blytheborough and Walberswick. (See also will of 
Robert’ Hoxton.) 

The above surrender was made by Robert® since he was going on a 
voyage from which he might not return, as proved to be the case. 

The above italicised portion, taken with the gift to John’ Hoxon (above) 
proves that this land had descended from John’ to John,” Robert,> Robert’ 
and Robert® and hence that not only was Robert’ son of John? but that John’ 
was a son or grandson of John." 

John? Hoxton’s will, mentioning many religious bequests and his “god- 
children” seems to show that he was of advanced years, and the difficulty of 
fitting another generation between John’ and John,” make it most probable 
that he was a son of John' Hoxton and Agnes, his wife, who was perhaps a 
daughter of John Spanke. 


Issue of Robert® and Sara (Limberne) Hoxton: 


William’ bap. 26 Dec. 1617; must have died young as another child was named 
William, and Walter’ Hoxton was considered by his father to be his eldest son. (Reg: 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, Sotherton, Suffolk.) 

WALTER,’ bap. 3rd. Dec. 1619 (7 days old). 

Rebecca’ bap. 19th. July 1622; mar. Robert Hembricke at St. Faith The Virgin, 
19th June 1645. 

Sarah (Sara),? bap. 27th Feb. 1624/5. She probably died young, as a younger 
daughter was given the name Sara. 

William,’ bap. 15th. Apr. 1627 (8 days old). 

Jonathan’ bap. 20th Dec. 1628 (6 days old). The will of his father, Robert® Hox- 
ton is dated prior to Jonathan’s birth; and as he is not mentioned in will of his brother 
Walter’ Hoxton he was probably dead. 

Sara,’ bap. 24th Mar. 1631/2 “daughter Robert Hoxton late of Limehouse and 
Sara his relict.” Sara was evidently a posthumous child. She must be the Sara who, 
according to the will of Walter’? Hoxton, married .................. Tunnicke. 

(The dates of the baptisms of Walter, Rebecca, Sarah [Sara], William, Jonathan, 
and Sara are from the Register of St. Dunstan’s Church, Stepney.) 


That Robert® Hoxton was the eldest son of Robert’ is proved not only by the 
land left him by Robert,’ but by his reference to “my uncle Reynold Hoxton 
and my cousin William Raynesborough.” This “uncle” must be Reynold? 
Hoxton (John,? Robert,’ Reynold‘); and the “cousin” must be the William 
Raynesborough who married Judith® Hoxton, daughter of Reynold.’ This 
line will be taken up later. Robert® Hoxton also refers to his “uncle Capt. 
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John Limbrey.” Robert® Hoxton died abroad as the following shows; though 
exact date of death is not given. “Hoxton, Robert, of Limehouse, par. of 
Stepney, Middx., Mariner, dec*. abroad; Will [P.C.C. 21 Audley] pr. 
Feb. 24, 1631-2, by relict Sarah (Matthews and Matthews, “Year Books 
of Probates (from 1630),” [Prerogative Court of Canterbury] (Vol. I, p. 


156). 


Watter’ Hoxton, or Limenouse, County Mippiesex 


We come now to Walter’ Hoxton, the eldest surviving son of Robert® 


Hoxton. 

From the Sotherton Rolls we have the following: Court General, 1 May, 1650. 
Walter Hoxton (W7) amerced 3d because he owes suit of court and does not appear. 
——— Court General, 19 Apr. 1653. The homage present that Walter Hoxton bond 
tenant of the manor is dead, that Walter Hoxton (W®) is his only son and next heir 
and of the age of 6 yrs or thereabouts. Whereupon came the said Walter by Reighnold 
Hoxon (R®) his uncle (great uncle) in that part his attorney and desired to be ad- 
mitted to the copyholds whereof his father died seized. Schedule of lands given, the 
first being certain pieces “which were of John Hoxon as appears in 28 Henry VIII.” 
Custody of his body and of his lands is committed to Rachell Hoxon widow until he 
is of full age. She to render account. Court General with Leet, 12 Oct. 1670. 
The homage present a rate or proportion for the commons of Sotherton and Henham 
agreed by those who have the right of commoning and hereafter to be strictly ob- 
served. The list begins Humphrey Bohun for his lands — 5 beasts. Reginald Hoxon 
for the lands of Walter Hoxon — 7 beasts. (12 Commoners in all. Nothing for 
Reginald Hoxon in his own right. Henham, 10 commoners. No Hoxon). The rate 
is ratified by the Steward and orders made as to commoning. 

Tue Witt oF Water’ Hoxton of Limehouse, County Middlesex, Mariner, 
dated 25 June, 1652. Proved at Westminster 25 Jan. 1653. --— Whereas upon inter- 
marriage with my wife Rachell I have instated her for life by way of joynture in my 
lands to the value of 3 score pounds per annum. And whereas my aged mother 
Sarah Irons is estated for the term of her natural life in certain parcels of my lands 
upon intermarriage of her with my late father which after her decease do revert to 
me &c. To my father in law Captain John Heaman and to my Uucle Captain 
John Limbrey the sum of £400 after the decease of my said mother upon condition 
that the survivor of them use it only to the use and benefit of such child or children 
as the said Rachell my wife now goeth and the remainder then at age 21 years or 
marriage. If the said children die then the £400 to my son Walter Hoxton and for 
default to my brother William Hoxton if no issue then to my sister Sarah Tunnicke or 
her issue £150 and to my sister Rebecca Hembricke or her issue £100. -—— After said 
sums have been paid my lands shall wholly descend to my brother William Hoxton 
and for default of issue to the right heir of me the said Walter Hoxton. And as 
for and touching the estate of that I expect in the lands in Blithborough and Walber- 
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swick co. Suffolk after the decease of my brother William Hoxton, in case he die 
without issue then to the child as my wife goeth withal and for default of such child 
then to the issue of my said son Walter. To my son Walter H. all my interest 
being 1/16 part of the Ship “Anthony Bonadventure” of London. Then my Will 
is that my personal estate be divided equally between my wife Rachell, my son Walter 
Hoxton and the other 1/3 part to the child etc. which my wife goeth withall. —— 
I appoint my said wife exix.—— Witnesses: Chr. Townsende, not. pub., John Birt, 
Ja. Needler his servants. 


That Walter’ Hoxton is the son of Robert® is proved by his reference to 
the lands in Blythborough and Walberswick, which Robert’ left to his son, 
William’ with remainder to Walter,’ if William should die without issue. 
It is also proved by his reference to his “aged mother, Sara Irons” and his 
“uncle Capt. John Limbrey.” That Walter’ married Rachell Heaman is 
proved by a suit, which I shall give later, and also by his reference to his 
father-in-law, Capt. John Heaman. The exact date of this marriage has 
not been found. Rachell Heaman, as we shall see, was one of three sisters 
who were wealthy. After the death of Walter’ his widow, Rachel, married 
Edward Witheredge, before 30th Nov., 1657, and had by him had a son, 
John Witheredge. 


Issue of Walter’ and Rachel (Heaman) Hoxton: 


Rachell,8 bap. 27th. Apr. 1646. Not mentioned in her father’s will. She was probably dead at 
the time of its making. 

WALTER, bap. 16th June 1649. 
(The dates of these baptisms are from the Register of St. Dunstan’s Church, Stepney.) 

Both the daughter Rachel® and the posthumous child, if there was one, evidently died youn 
as Walter’ Hoxton was the sole heir by this marriage to the one half of the one third which 
was his mother’s, Rachel (Heaman) Hoxton’s share of the Heaman estate. 


Watrter® Hoxton, or Waprinc, County 


We take up now Walter® Hoxton and give the following extracts from 
the Sotherton Rolls. 
Court General with Leet, 15 Oct. 1673. The homage present that Walter Hoxne 


bond tenant of this manor has died since last session of court. No one comes. First 
proclamation for heir. Court General with Leet, 10 Oct. 1674. Second proclama- 
tion for heir of Walter Hoxne. Court General, 1 Jan. 1674. The homage present 
that Walter Hoxon (W°) is only son and heir of Walter Hoxon and is aged about 1 
yt. Thereupon the said Walter by Richard Palgrave his attorney is admitted to all 
the lands of which his father died seized. First items in schedule of lands are those 
held by John? Hoxon in 28 Henry VIII (as above) and then other lands which Walter 
Hoxon (W®) held as only son and heir of his father Walter Hoxon (W7). Court 19 
Apr. 1674. Guardianship of the lands and tenements and of his body committed to 
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his mother, Anne Hoxon, until he is 14 yrs. old. She to account. Court Baron 
with Leet, 22 Apr. 1703. Walter Hoxton (W®) acknowledged he held freely 
certain lands called Hadsteads (8 ac.) by rent of 6s 8d, and paid 6s 8d relief and did 
fealty. It was testified at this court by John Rous lord of the manor, also found by 
the homage that since the last court, viz. on 10 Apr. 1703, the said Walter Hoxton 
bond tenant came, out of court, before the lord of the manor and in person and sur- 
rendered all his copyhold lands and tenements to the use of his will. Walter Hoxton, 
gent. sworn a Cap. Pl. (Note. He would not usually so serve). 


The will of Walter® Hoxton, a brief document, is as follows: 


Will of Gualterus* Hoxton of Wapping par. St. Mary Matsellon als White Chap- 
pell co. Middlesex, Mariner, dated 30 December 1671. I appoint my wife Anne Hox- 
ton my lawful Attorney whilst I am abroad or at sea, to tend my interests in every 
direction. In case of death I bequeath the whole of my estate real and personal to my 
said wife Hannah Hoxton whom I make my sole executrix. Witnesses: Anna Wood, 
Elizabeth Wood, Jno. Marten. Proved 8th October 1673. Exor named (Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, 125 Pye). 


In margin of record of will of Walter® Hoxton, above, appears this entry: 
1752 Aug 27 admin” of goods, chattels etc. left unadmin* by Ann Hoxton 
deceased whilst living, granted to Anna Steevens wife of William Steevens 
the administratrix of goods of said Ann Hoxton who died intestate. 

According to date of probate of this will, Walter® Hoxton was less than 
25 years old when he died. He married Anne Wood; license 7th September, 
1670. He was of Limehouse, in the parish of Stepney, and she of the same 
parish. They were married at St. Mary’s Church, White Chappell and 
were both about twenty-two years old. They had one son: Watrer’ bap. 
8th Oct. 1673, 2 days old (Register of St. Dunstan’s Church, Stepney). 

We note that this date is the same as that of probate of the will of Walter® 
Hoxton, and hence that Walter’ is a posthumous child. This accounts for 
Walter’s* disposition of his property. There is nothing in Walter’s* will to 
show that he was the son of Walter,” but this will be proved by the suit 
referred to above. 

Anne (Wood) Hoxton married a second time; Vicar Gen. Allegations: 
“24 Feb., 1676/7, Stephen Paddison of Stepney, County Middx., Mariner, 
Bach. Abt. 26, Hannah Hockson of the same, Wid, abt. 28, alleged by 
Richard Clarke of Stepney afs*. Waterman, at Parish Church of Stepney co. 
Middx.” This was undoubtedly, Anna (Wood) Hoxton. Her age corres- 
ponds exactly with that given when she mar. Walter Hoxton. In suit re- 
ferred to Stephen Paddison is called Simon Patison, which is probably his 
correct name. 
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Watter’ Hoxton, or Portar, Country Mmp.esex 


The will of Walter? Hoxton, also a brief document, is as follows: 

Will of Walter? Hoxton of Poplar, par. Stepney, Middlesex, Mariner, dated 8th 
October 1716; I give to my wife Sarah Hoxton all my real estate freehold & copyhold 
in several parishes of Seterton, Wangford, Uyghall & Henham in co. Suffolk and all 
my personal estate whatsoever, and on her decease or intermarriage all said real 
estate to be sold and money to my children when 21 years or on marriage. I make my 
said wife my sole Exec*. Witnesses: Elizabeth Kemp, Thos. Dunne, Jno Stokes, 
Proved 234 July 1719. Exor named. (Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 128 Browning), 

a will be seen that Walter® Hoxton held lands in Sotherton, Wangford, 

ggeshall and Henham, those in Wangford having been added to the 
pee holdings. The Sotherton and Henham lands are undoubtedly those 
mentioned in the will of Robert® Hoxton, which had remained in possession 
of the eldest sons for six generations. This proves that the line of descent 
Robert,® Walter,’ Walter,® and Walter? is correct. 

It will be noted that Walter? Hoxton directs by his will that after the 
death or marriage of his wife, all his lands are to be sold and the proceeds 
therefrom divided among his children, the senior Hoxton line thus ceasing 
to be Suffolk County land owners, and having interests only in London and 
in shipping. 

To confirm this line of descent, we now take up the suit heretofore men- 
tioned. A suit was brought 2nd Feb., 1683, to effect the division of a con- 
siderable amount of house property in London which John Heaman of 
Limehouse, mariner, in his will, dated 30th Nov. 1657, had left to his 
wife, Sibel, during her lifetime with remainder to his son, Simon, also a 
mariner, “then out of England.” In addition to his son Simon, he had 
three daughters, Rachel, Sibel and Mary. John Heaman provided in his 
will that after the death of his wife Sibel, and if his son, Simon, had not 
then returned to England, said property was to be divided equally between 
his three daughters, Rachel Witheredge, Sibel Nichols and Mary Harrison. 
Sibel and Mary both were alive at date of suit, Sibel’s husband, Edward 
Nichols, then being dead. Sibel married later ................. Hickman. Mary's 
husband, John Harrison, was alive at date of suit, but died later, and she 
married Thomas Hastead of Limehouse. Quoting from record of suit, we 
have “Said John Heaman and Simon Heaman died long ago, and after the 
death of said Sibel Heaman, and before admission of said Sibel, said Rachel 
Witheredge died. John Withereage of Limehouse, mariner, son of said 
Rachel, and Walter Hoxton, an infant of 10 years [Walter,® see date of 
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birth], son of Walter Hoxton [Walter*] son of said Rachel by Walter Hoxton 
[Walter’] late her husband, deceased, are coheirs customary of said Rachel 
Witheredge. Now said John Witheredge, and said Walter Hoxton, infant, 
by Anne Patison, wife of Simon Patison of Limehouse, mariner, his mother 
and guardian, admitted to third part of six tenements and four cottages, now 
occupied, etc.” (The interpolations in square brackets are made by the com- 
piler in order to identify the persons mentioned ). 

This suit proves beyond question that Walter? was son of Walter;*® and 
that Walter* was the son of Walter.’ From the Register of St. Dunston’s 
Church, Stepney we have the record that a John Heaman mar. Sybil Willett, 
10 Feb., 1619. 

Walter? Hoxton married Sarah Hyde; license 16 Feb. 1697/8. He was 
about 24 yrs. old, and she about 23. Sarah Hyde had a brother John Hyde 
who is called also her guardian. Walter Hoxton is designated as of Lime- 
house in the parish of Stepney, Factor and Batch. Sarah Hyde is designated 
as of Poplar in same parish. Walter? and Sarah (Hyde) Hoxton had issue: 


WALTER, !0 bap. and Feb. 1698/9. 

HYDE,!0 bap. 7th Feb. 1703/4. Emigrated to Maryland. 

Sarah,!0 married Capt. William Mudge. 

Anna!0 married Capt. William Stevens. 

(The baptisms of Walter!9 and Hyde!® are recorded in the Register of St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Stepney. The names of the daughters Sarah and Anna, and of their ive husbands, William 
Mudge and William Stevens, a in wills and records of a Genera] Court Baron given later 
in the article. The names of Walter!9 and Hyde!0 Hoxton are both given in heavier type as after 
the death of Walter!© without legitimate issue, Hyde!® Hoxton became the senior representative). 


We shall give now extracts from Sotherton Rolls relating to the death of 
Walter® Hoxton. 

Court General with Leet, 12 May 1720. Whereas at court 22 Apr. 1703, it was 
testified that Walter Hoxton bond tenant had surrendered, out of court, all his lands 
and tenements holden of this manor to the use of his will and whereas it is presented 
at this court by the homage that he has died since the last court, now comes Sarah 
Hoxton widow by William Reynolds her attorney and exhibits a copy of his will 
dated 8 Oct. 1716, devising to his wife Sarah his real estate freehold and copyhold 
in the parishes of Sotherton, Wangford, Uggeshall and Henham and all his personal 
estate for life. She is admitted to all these lands [which included those belonging to 
John? Hoxton, 28 Henry VIII. The possession of these lands by Walter? Hoxton 
proves again that the line of descent as given is correct]. By her attorney, she ac- 
knowledges that she holds freely the lands called Hadsteads by rent of 6s 8d and pay 
telief. Fealty respited. Court General Baron of Sir John Rous, Bt., 12 May 
1742. The homage present that Sarah Hoxton, copyhold tenant of this manor, or 
her tenants or assigns by her order hath felled one timber oak tree standing and grow- 
ing upon the copyhold lands of said manor without the licence of the lord, whereby 
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the said lands and tenements of Sarah Hoxton became forfeited to the lord of the 
manor according to the ancient and known custom thereof. [Nothing more about 
this in succeeding courts up to 1753. It must have been adjusted]. 


Wa ter” Hoxton, oF Poptar, Country Mipp.esex 


The will of Walter Hoxton is of great importance, giving as it does, the 
proof that his brother, Hyde Hoxton, was the Hyde Hoxton who settled in 
Maryland and was the founder of the Maryland and Virginia line of this 
family. 

The Wit oF Watter Hoxton, of Poplar, County Middlesex Mariner, 
dated September 10, 1736, extracted from the Principal Registry of the 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, is as follows: 


I Walter Hoxton of Poplar in the county of Middlesex marriner being in health 
and sound and perfect memory do make this my last will and testament in manner & 
form following 

Imprimis I give and bequeath to my mother Sarah Hoxton six hundred pounds 
to be paid her by my executors within six months after my decease 
Item I give and bequeath to my brother Hyde Hoxton six hundred pounds to be paid 
him within six months after my decease by my executors 
Item I give and bequeath to my sister Sarah Mudge six hundred pounds to be paid her 
by my executors within six months after my decease 
Item I give and bequeath to my sister Anna Hoxton six hundred pounds to be paid 
her within six months after my decease (by my Executors)) 

Item I give and bequeath to my natural] son John Hoxton born in Maryland of 
Katherine Reagan the summ of six hundred pounds to be paid him at the age of 
twenty one years he being now about three years of age 

The rest and residue of my estate real and personal whatsoever and wheresoever I 
give and bequeath to be equally divided between my mother brother sisters and my 
son above mentioned and in case my said son John should die before he attains to 
the age of twenty one years then the six hundred pounds bequeathed to him & also his 
part of the remainder of my estate afore mentioned shall be divided between my 
brother and sisters or the survivors of them and if either my mother brother or sisters 
or any of them should die before this my will takes place the above sums bequeathed 
to them together with their equall parts of the remainder of my estate shall go and 
be paid to the survivors of them in equall parts or to the survivor if but one 

Item It is my will that my just debts & funeral] charges be paid by my executors as 
soon as possible 

Item It is my desire that my son John Hoxton may live with my mother or my sister 
Mudge or in case of their deaths with my brother Hyde Hoxton and in case of his 
death with my sister Anna Hoxton and my mother brother and sisters (or the survivor 
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of them) shall at their joynt charge provide for his board education & all necessary 
(Out of the above moneys to them bequeathed ) untill he comes to the age of twenty-one 
years I mean that they should supply what may be wanting over and above the in- 
terest of the money bequeathed to him for I would have the said money put into some 
of the Publick funds at the discretion of my Exors till he is of age as aforesaid and I 
do hereby make constitute and appoint my mother Sarah Hoxton Mr. John Hyde and 
Mr. Saml Hyde (my cousins) of London, Merchants, and my bro* in law Capt William 
Mudge of Limehouse to be Executors of this my last will and testament. In Wrrngss 
whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and seale this roth day of September 1736 — 
Watrter Hoxton (LS) Signed seal? publisht & declared to be the last will & testa- 
ment of Walter Hoxton in the presence of us Wittm Munce — CurisToPHER 
Mipp.eton — Anna Hoxton. 

MEMD* I made a will some years since in Maryland w I left w my brother 
Hyde Hoxton which I declare now to be void & of no effect — W. Hoxton. 

Item I also give to my executors full power and authority to settle adjust and com- 
pound all debts and accounts w® shall be unsettled at the time of my decease I also 
solemnly declare that I never was married to or promised to marry any woman what- 
soever — Water Hoxton Proved with two codicils 11th August 1741. Fos. 9. 
C.T.C. 


Walter” Hoxton was evidently well off, as he left £3,000 in specific 
legacies. In the “List of Apprentices” 1747, we have “John, son of Walter 
Hoxton, apprenticed to W™ Pinch of Rotherhithe, shipwright, £15.” This 
is probably the John Hoxton mentioned in the above will. He would have 


been about 15 yrs. old. 

We shall have much more to say about Walter’® Hoxton when we later 
take up the Maryland records, but now we shall give the will of his mother, 
Sarah (Hyde) Hoxton, and then notice briefly two junior branches of the 
family. 

Asstract oF Wii oF Saran Hoxton “of the Hamlet of Poplar in the parish of 
Stepney in the County of Middlesex Widow” dated September 27, 1741. Witnesses 
Anna Snelling, Jane Hyde, Althea Hyde. Proved with two codicils at London in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury on October 23, 1746 by “oath of Anna Stevens, 
formerly Hoxton (wife of William Stevens),” who was granted power of administra- 
tion, with power reserved of making like grant to Sarah Mudge, Widow, the other 
surviving executor upon her application. To William Mudge, son-in-law, fifty 
pounds. To William Mudge, grandson, twenty pounds. To Walter Mudge, 
grandson, (No amount shown) To Anna Hoxton, daughter, seventy pounds of 
money in hands of Testatrix’ nephew Samuel Hyde, “I having . . . drawn seventy 
pounds out of the said Samuel Hydes hands to defray the charges of daughter Mudge’s 
marriage.” To Anna Hoxton, daughter, one half of the remainder of money in 
hands of Samuel Hyde, and one half of all arrears of rent due to Testatrix. One half 
of three fourths of legacy from Testatrix’ son Walter Hoxton, deceased. Watch and 
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best brass hearth with all chimney furniture belonging thereto, also one half of the 
residue of the personal estate. To Sarah Mudge, daughter, one half of money re- 
maining in hands of Samuel Hyde and one half of all arrears of rent due. One half 
of three fourths of legacy from Testatrix’ son Walter Hoxton, deceased. Also one 
half of residue of the personal estate. To Hyde Hoxton, son, one fourth of 
legacy from Testatrix’ son Walter Hoxton, deceased, to go to Hyde's child or children 
in case he should die before the decease of Testatrix.——— William Mudge, son-in- 
law, and Anna Hoxton and Sarah Mudge, daughters named Executors. —-— Codicil 
dated April 22, 1744 (witnessed by Anna Snelling and Jane Hyde) bequeaths twenty 
pounds to Anna Mudge, a granddaughter, born since the will was made. ——— A 
second codicil, dated July 4, 1745 (same witnesses), states that Captain William 
Mudge had recently died and his widow Sarah was in poor health, and provides that 
if the said Sarah Mudge should die before decease of the Testatrix, the sum of two 
hundred pounds should be divided equally among all the children of Sarah Mudge 
who attained the age of twenty one years, “the interest in the meantime to go toward 
their Maintenance and putting out”; also recommends the care of the children to 
Captain William Stevens and his wife Anna, unless their mother made other pro- 


visions for their care. 


From the Sotherton Rolls we have the following: 


General Court Baron 18 May 1747. The surrender of Walter Hoxton [W°] now 
long dead of his lands to the use of his will, 22 Apr. 1703, and the death of his widow 
Sarah Hoxton, who held for life under said will said lands, are announced. Now come 
Sarah Mudge, widow, and William Stevens and Anna his wife, daughters and coheirs 
of said Walter Hoxton by their attorneys Peter Pullyn, the younger, and John Granger, 
gentleman, appointed to crave and take admittance of all such copyhold or customary 
messauges lands and tenements which were late the estate of Walter Hoxton and 
Sarah his wife, deceased, and which on the decease of the said Sarah Hoxton descended 
to Sarah Mudge and Anna Stevens as their daughters and next heirs at law. Date of 
app. of attorneys, 31 Mar. 1747. Signed Sa: Mudge, Wm. Stevens, Anna Stevens. 
[The schedule of lands is given exactly as on earlier occasions, those belonging to 
John? Hoxne being given first]. Sarah Mudge and Anna Stevens are admitted tenants 
of said land. Fine one life £34, the other £17, total £51. Fealty respited. [Note. It 
seems singular that Hyde Hoxton is not represented in the matter as he was <ertainly 
alive. Could it be that a compromise was effected between him and his sisters, he 
taking all Maryland lands of his brother, Walter, resigning his interest in the Suffolk 
lands of his father?] --— General Court Baron of Sir John Rous, Bt., 8 Jan. 1753. 
The Steward, Peter Pullyn, appoints Samuel Pallent and John Wilkinson his deputy 
stewards to take the surrenders of Sarah Mudge of Wainstead Co. Essex, widow, and 
William Stevens of Ipswich, gent. and Anna his wife of all their lands and tenements 
holden by copy of this manor to the use of Richard Smith of Sotherton timber-mer- 
chant his heirs and assigns, 13 Nov. 1752. Then came John Wilkinson and certified 
that on 21 Nov. last Wm. Stevens and Anna his wife out of court made this surrender, 
and that 27 Nov. last Sarah Mudge made similar surrender. Thereupon Richard 
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Smith came in person and is admitted to the premises (as described on 18 May 1747, 
in all 39 ac. 2 r.). Amt. fine not given. He surrenders same to use of his will. Richard 
Smith acknowledged that he held free of this manor lands called Hadsteads (8 ac.) by 
rent of 6s 8d and paid 6s 8d for a relief. 


Other Hoxtons mentioned in Sotherton Rolls: Reginald® Hoxton is 
a Cap. Pl. 1647 and 1652. James Hoxton, Cap. Pl. 1665, 1683, 1690. 
From the Henham Rolls we have: 


Court General 19 Jan. 1681. Whereas it was presented at Court 6 May 32 Chas. II 
that John Baker gentleman bond tenant had surrendered since the last court, viz. 25 
Mar. 1680 to the use of James Hoxon of Sotherton gentleman a tenement called 
Mawses and 3 pightles land, (21 ac.) in Henham under condition that if Baker paid 
Hoxon on 25 March following in the dwelling house of Hoxon in Sotherton £74, 4s, 
the surrender should be void. Hoxon comes in person and affirms that no payment has 
been made. He is admitted to the above tenement and Land. [Note. This shows 
that the reign of Chas. II was reckoned from the death of Chas. I]. James Hoxon is 
mentioned also in 1684. 


Rosert* Hoxton, THE YOUNGER 
Tue First Junior Brancu 


The first junior branch that we shall notice is that of Robert* Hoxton 
(John,? Robert*), son of Robert® by his second marriage, and known as 
“Robert the Younger,” and so designated by himself in his will. 


Wut oF Rosert* Hoxton THe Youncer of Sotherton, County Suffolk. Probated 
May 1612. Ipswich Probate Office, Book 45, Folio 22. 

In Dei monine Amen. the Twentieth daye of Aprill in the Tenth yeare of the 
taigne of of most gratious Soveraigne Kyng James of England, France & Ireland and 
of Scotland the fyve and fourtieth A°. Dni one Thowsand six hundred and twelve. 

I Robert Hoxton the younger of Sotherton in the Cowntie of Suff. and within the 
dioceis of Norw® doe therein ordayne, disclose, and make mention of my last will, 
and Testament in mann‘ and forme following viz first I bequeath and betake my 
sowle into the hands of the almighty God. And my body to be buryed in such place 
of the earth as it shall please him to appoynt for me. Item I give and bequeathe unto 
Ellen my wief all my moveable goods towards the payment of my debts and the bring- 
ing upp of my children. Item I give also unto her all my Lands, Tenements, meadowes, 
pastures and feadings during her naturall lief, And after her decease I will that all 
my saide Lands shall be divided to the advauntesment of my Children in mann* and 
forme following viz. Item to my Sonnes equall portions, And to my daughters each of 
them half soe much. Item my will and meaning is that my eldest Sonne Reignold 
his part shall be fyve pounds more then the rest of his bretheren. And of this my last 
will and Testament I doe ordeyne, appoynt and constitute Ellen my welbeloved wief 
my sole Executrix. And for the sale of my Lands my Will and meaning is that it shall 
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be sould wthin one yeare after the decease of Ellen my saide wief by Robert Hoxton 
my brother in Lawe my Cozen Thomas Lessye, Will™ Spalding, and James Spalding 
my brothers in Lawe or by so many of them as shall be then livying whome I fully 
authorize by this my Last will and Testament to sell the same, And the money thereof 
g. *wing to be disposed by them, or soe many of them that shall make sale of my saide 
Lands according to my will before mentioned 

In witness hereof I have setto my hand, and Seale By me Robert Hoxton. His testibus 
Bernard Phillipp, Reginaldo Lessey et W. Feltham 


As this will is dated 20 April, 1612, and probated 20th May, 1612, it 
was evidently made on his death bed, as he was buried 24th April, 1612. 
He married Ellen (Helena) .................. ; this marriage being recorded in some 
parish other than Sotherton. They had two children, whose baptisms are 
recorded at Sotherton, Joane, 25th Sep., 1608, and Helena, 5 Nov., 1610. 
His direction that, within one year after the death of his wife, his lands 
are to be sold under the direction of “Robert Hoxton, my brother-in-law, 
my cousin Thomas Lesseye, William Spalding and James Spalding, my 
brothers-in law,” makes it probable that his wife was Ellen Spalding. It also 
confirms fully that Prudence Seaman, daughter of Katherine (Seaman) 
Hoxton was the wife of Robert? Hoxton. As Robert* speaks of “sons” in his 
will, and a son Reignold in particular, and as neither his marriage, nor the 
baptisms of any of his sons, are recorded at Sotherton, it seems that he was 
married and lived in some other parish, not coming to Sotherton until a few 
years before his death. This move to Sotherton may have been caused by 
the ill health of his mother who died and was buried there 30th Aug., 1605. 
It also shows that, as has been said, Robert and Reighnold Hoxton, god- 
sons of Robert,’ were probably sons of Robert.* After the death of Robert,* 
his widow married Henry Ede, 234 Oct., 1615, who was buried 24th Dec., 
1619. (Dates from Register of St. Andrew's Church, Sotherton, Suffolk). 


From the Sotherton Rolls we have the following: 


Court 9 Oct. 2 Jas. I Robert Hoxton proferred in Court a sealed deed, date 22 Sep. 
1598, and signed by Robert* Hoxon, the Younger, showing that Robert* had received at 
that date in the parish church of Sotherton from Robert,> executor of Robert*’s will, 
the £100 bequeathed him. Robert* comes and acknowledges before the whole homage 
that he has received from Robert> the sum of £100, and that the above was his deed. 
Robert® prayed the deed be enrolled in the rolls of the Court. Court 13 Apr. 9 
Jas. I Wm Spalding surrenders a tenement called Osbornes in Sotherton with a 
pightle (7 ac.) and 12 ac. wood called Tunmaushedge to the use of Robert Hoxon the 
Younger. Robert* was a Cap. Pl. 18 Oct. 1609, and 14 Oct. 1610, both times 


5th of 12.——— Court 10 Oct. 10 Jas. I. It is presented that Robert Hoxon, the 
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Younger, has died since the last Court (i.e. since 13 Apr. 9 Jas. I), and before his 
death surrendered into the lord’s hand all his bond land and tenements. His widow 
Helen Hoxon profers his will proved at Yoxford before the Commissary of Suffolk, 
and is admitted to the tenement and lands given above. Fine 6s 8d. 


Taxes Pam sy Various Hoxrons (Hoxngs, Hoxons) 


In the Suffolk Subsidy Return, 1327, there are seven de Hoxnes, Gilbert at Beccles, 
two Henries at Dunwich, John at Hoxne, John at Westleton, John at Ipswich, and 
Alice at Little Ashfield in Blackborne. 


In Suffolk Subsidy Return, 1524, Sotherton, Hundred of Blything, there is John 
Hoxon in goods £10, to pay 5s, in Helmingham another John Hoxon with eight 
others “everiche of them in movablis” each assessed £3, and they together pay 13s,6d. 

In Suffolk Subsidy Retturn, 1568, there is Robert Hoxton £18 in goods, to pay 155, 
and Reginold Hoxton 30s in lands, to pay 2s. 

(Note: Robert Hoxton’s assessment was by far the largest in the village). 


In the Suffolk Ship-money Returns, 1639-40, there are no Hoxtons, possibly because 
there is no return for Sotherton although there is one for Henham. 


Suffolk Hearth Tax 1674, Sotherton, Blything Hundred, Mr. Hoxton 5. 
Stanton in Blackborne, Robert Hoxton 2. 

Wenhaston in Blything, William Hoaxen 3. 

Dering, Ann Hoxton 2. 


Hoxton, A Seconp Junior BraNncu 


We shall now take up briefly an interesting junior line, that of Reynold? 
Hoxton (Reynold,* Robert,’ John*). 

Reynold’ Hoxton was bap. 6th Aug. 1560 (Reg. St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sotherton, Suffolk); bur. 30th Nov. 1638 (Reg. St. Edmunds Church, 
Southwold, Suffolk). Reynold* Hoxton married in 1595 Joane Seaman of 
Harwich, Essex. (Boyd’s Marriage Index). He left a will which must have 
been proved both in London and Suffolk, as he had property in both places, 
but it cannot be found in either the P.C.C. or at Ipswich. We have the two 
following records, the first from Mathews and Mathews Canterbury Year 
Book of Probates (from 1630), Vol. II, p. 332 “Hoxton, Reginald of South- 
wold. Admon. W. Will (58 Harvey) April 15th to relict Jane, Richard 
Holbrough renouncing.” The second “P.C.C. Abst. Admon, Reginald Hox- 
ton of Southwold, Co. Suffolk. Admon. granted 1638/9, Feb. 1 to John 
Hoxton, son of Reginald Hoxton of Southwold, Co. Suffolk, defunct, Joanna 
Hoxton the relict renouncing.” There are similar records at Ipswich. 
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His brother Robert’ Hoxton had confidence in him as evidenced by his 
appointment as administrator of Robert's’ estate during the minority of 
Robert’s’ eldest male heir in the event that Robert’ should die before this 
heir became of age. This exigency did not however occur, as Robert® was 
alive and 31 years old when Robert’ died. 

Reynold’ Hoxton went to Southwold to live and seems to have prospered 
there and gained a position of some importance. He was a “bailiffe” of 
Southwold in 1613, 1618, 1622, 1626 and 1634. (Register of St. Edmund's 
Church, Southwold). The bailiffes were the civil heads of the community. 
In a deed dated 3 July, 1638, Reynold’ of Southwold, once of Wapping, 
is called “Mariner.” 

Reynold’ and Joane (Seaman) Hoxton had two children, John and Judith, 
but the dates of their birth cannot be found, as the parish registers before 
1600 of both Roydon, the parent parish, and Southwold are missing. We 
have, however, from St. Edmund’s Church, Southwold, that Judith Hox- 
ton married William Raynberry (Rainsborough) 23d. Jan., 1614. As 
Reynold Hoxton married Joane Seaman in 1595, it seems that their children 
John and Judith were born 1596-1600. 

The marriage of Judith® Hoxton to William Rainsborough must have 
had much influence upon the fortunes of Reynold? and his children. For a 
long account of the Rainsborough family see Waters Genealogical Gleanings 
in England (cited later as “Waters” ) in which there are several references to 
this branch of the Hoxtons. The Rainsborough family had large shipping 
interests, and the above William was a member of the fourth parliament of 
Charles I, “The Short Parliament,” 13th. Apr. to 5th. May, 1640, for 
Aldeborough, a seaport in Suffolk. The will of William Rainsborough, 
Esq., of London, dated 16th. July, 1638. Codicil 1st. Feb. 1642, proved 8th. 
Apr., 1642 mentions his father-in-law, Reynold Hoxton, mother-in-law, 
Joane Hoxton, brother-in-law, Mr. John Hoxton. He mentions sons, 
Thomas, William, Edward, daughters Margaret (Martha), Judith and 
Joane. [Martha mar. 1st. Thomas Coytmore, issue; 2nd. John Winthrop, 
Governor of Massachusetts, his fourth wife, no issue; 3rd. John Coggan of 
Boston, issue]; Witnesses to will were John Hoxton, Thomas Hoxton and 
Mary Benefice. [This Thomas Hoxton is probably Thomas, son of Robert” 
and cousin of John*]. Joane (Hoxton) Rainsborough was buried 3rd. 
March, 1637, and her husband was buried in St. Katherine’s by the Tower 
17th. Feb. 1642. 

John® Hoxton (Reynold*) was born 1596-1600 and was buried 13th. Sep., 
1670. He married first Martha Bourne, daughter of John and Mary Bourne, 
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and second Lettiice «0.0.0.0... . These marriages are proved by the following 
wills: John Bourne’s will is dated 3rd. Aug. 162.4, Codicils 6th. Aug., 
1624 and 12th June 1625; proved 22nd. June 1625; wife Mary Executrix. 
He mentions sons Nehemiah and John, daughters Martha, Mary and Ruth. 
He leaves to Martha, among other things, the lease of the “Cock and Bull.” 
After the death of John Bourne, his widow Martha married .................. 
Whare. The will of Martha Whare dated 6th. Aug. 1630, proved 24th. Sep. 
1630, mentions son-in-law, John Hoxton; daughter Martha, wife of John 
Hoxton; Mary Bourne and Ruth Bourne; sons Nehemiah and John. She 
leaves 20 pounds to Mary and Ruth at age of 21, or when married. Residue 
of estate divided equally between the five children. For these wills see 
Waters. They prove that John Hoxton married Martha Bourne between 
3rd. Aug. 1624 and 6th. Aug. 1630. 

John Hoxton in his will dated 20th. July, 1670, proved 1oth. December, 
1670 (Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Fos. 16, A.McM, 176-Penn) 
mentions his wife Lettice Hoxton to whom, among other things, he leaves 
for her life the lease of the “Cock and Bull.” This lease of the “Cock and 
Bull” descending from John Bourne to his daughter, Martha, from her to 
her husband John Hoxton and frim him to his second wife, Lettice, is con- 
clusive evidence as to the marriages of John Hoxton. John Hoxton men- 
tions in his will his grandchild, Martha Hasted, wife of Thomas Hasted 
of Ratcliffe, Mariner. This Martha seems to be his only descendant by his 
first marriage. By his second marriage he had no children. 

Lettice Hoxton in her will dated 25th. Jan. 1682, proved 4th. Feb. 1682 
(Prerogative Court of Canterbury 20 Drax) leaves to her granddaughter 
[step granddaughter] Martha Hasted, her diamond ring with five diamonds 
in it, also a seal ring which was her husband’s. To Martha Hasted, daughter 
of Martha, she leaves a silver pot which has her husband’s arms on it. To 
each of the sons of Martha, Thomas and Richard, she leaves silverware. 

In the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XV, p. 179, is 
given the will of Anne Cheny of Parish of St. Katherine Cree, London, dated 
28th. May 1663, in which she leaves “to my couzen, Mrs. Lettice Hoxton, 
my silver plate trencher.” 

In the British Museum under Suffolk Pedigrees, etc., Additional, MSS 
5524, p. 46, is given a “pedigree” of John Hoxton, and his arms. It is very 
short and incorrect and so full of errors that it is interesting only as a curious 
display of ignorance on the part of the person who wrote it. Any one in- 
terested can obtain a photostat from the British Museum. The date of this 
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record is not given, but seems to be before 1650. The sketch of the arms is 
very crude but in Memorials of Stepney Parish, 1579-1622 John Hoxton 
is mentioned several times, first as John Hoxton and later as John Hoxton, 
Esq., and his arms are given “Azure, a chev. erm. between three leopard’s 
faces pr.; Crest, an unicorn couchant, gules and azure.” He is mentioned as 
“Churchwarden for the Hamblett of Ratcliffe,” and later as a Justice of the 
Peace and a member of the “Independent Congregation” meeting in Step- 
ney. The pedigree in the British Museum MS is given with the erroneous 
statement, taken from the pedigree, that John Hoxton had two children, John 
and Judith, by his first wife. In the London Society of Genealogists there is 
in a bundle of papers, 143, a record of a suit about land in Bury St. which 
refers to the Manor of Edelmeton, alias Edmonton, the following being given 
— “The Court Baron of John Hoxton, Esqre., Lord of the said Manor there 
holden on Tuesday the seven and twentieth day of May in the year of our 
Lord 1659, before William Zouch, gent, Steward there.” It seems that John 
Hoxton grants a lease of the Manor to Richard Farmer, gent, and Elizabeth 
his wife. John Hoxton held another Court Baron, as Lord of The Manor, 
14th. Jan. 1658, and another 20th. May 1659. In 1928, having seen the 
British Museum MS, but not having seen John Hoxton’s will, which shows 
that he had no male descendants, I wrote to The College of Arms, asking 
who were the living bearers of these arms. The Hon. George Bellew, Somer- 
set Herald of Arms, responded that no Hoxton arms were registered in 
The College of Arms. It would be interesting to know how and when John 
Hoxton acquired arms. He did not inherit them; see wills of Robert* Hoxton 
and Robert’ Hoxton, who describe themselves as “Yeomen.” He is called 
Mr. John Hoxton in will of William Rainsborough, and in the earlier entries 
in the Memorials of Stepney Parish, but in later entries, John Hoxton, Esq. 
It might be that his acquisition of the Manor of Edmonton had some con- 
nection with the acquisition of arms. 


Tue Hoxrons of MaryLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Tue first mention of a Hoxton in Maryland is found in Ann Arundel 
County Deed Book WT. No. 2 1702-08, fol. 666 — “Walter Hoxton 
freight recorded at his request as follows, viz: These are to certify whom 
it may concern that Walter Hoxton Commander of the ship Rame (?) now 
riding in Severn River takes Tobacco at 16** per Tonn. Given under my 
hand this fourth day of Nov. 1708.” This is Walter? Hoxton, son of Walter® 
and Ann (Wood) Hoxton. (See ante page 136.) 
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The next mention of any Hoxton, so far found, is in the Archives of 
Maryland Vol. XXV, p. 329. It is of Walter? Hoxton also. A letter left in a 
book by a Father Killuch, a Catholic Priest, was submitted to the Council 13 
Feb. 1715/6. It was written by a Jesuit Priest, Peter Attwood, and seemed 
to relate to an organized conspiracy against the Government of the Colony, 
and is dated 21st Dec. 1712. There is a long and interesting account of the 
nature of the letter and the action taken by the Council, but there is only 
space to give the mention of Capt. Hoxton, who is obviously Walter’ 
Hoxton. “On Sunday Capt. Hoxton came hither, and gave us the follow- 
ing Account, but first it may be worth while to advise You, he is totally in the 
Low Church Interest, and somewhat ignorant in Foreign Affairs. He sat 
Sail from Portsmouth the last of October and entered the Capes Yesterday 
was Sevenight, being the thirteenth Inst: He lay beating about the Capes 
3 Weeks, so that had he found a favourable Wind here, his Passage had been 
of nineteen days only, altho he went to the Southward his Ship is new, & a 
delicate Sayler, they made 450 Leagues in one Week, and often 250 miles 
in one day, and many more are the Wonders he tells of Her, her name is 


the Antelope Pink, and this is her first Voyage.” 


Water” Hoxton, Son oF WALTER’ AND (Hype) Hoxton 


As Walter? Hoxton died prior to 23d July, 1719, all mention of a Capt. 
Hoxton in the records after this date must refer to his son Walter’ Hoxton. 
Undoubtedly, however, Walter” Hoxton must have made many voyages in 
junior positions before obtaining a command. They were probably with his 
father, later with other commanders of the Hyde ships. Thus he had 
visited Maryland several times before 28th June 1725, when he is mentioned 
as commanding a ship on which Dr. Charles Carroll is shipping tobacco to 
Capt. John Hyde & Co. of London. Likewise on 3d. June, 1727, and 19th 
June, 1729, the last being in command of the Tristan. 

Capt. William Mudge, Walter’? Hoxton’s brother-in-law, is also men- 
tioned several times. (See “Account and Letter Books” of Dr. Charles 
Carroll, Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. XVIII, pp. 213, 225, 330). 
There are also records of voyages made by him in 1732, 1733 and 1735. 

On ist. Oct., 1692, “Capt. John Hyde, master of the ship Eliza & Cath- 
erine, paid port dues of £78/13/4, of which the Kings part was £33/r1o0 
and Lord Baltimore’s part £45/3/4.” Archives of Maryland, Vol. VIII, p. 
371. This must have been Walter? Hoxton’s future brother-in-law. 
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There are many announcements by masters of vessels of voyages that they 
will make and freight charges; an especially interesting one by Walter’ 
Hoxton is the following. Anne Arundel County, Deed Book 2, 1733-1737, 
fol. 63 and 67: “Anne Arundel County. These are to give notice to all 
persons whom it may concern that I Walter Hoxton Commander of the 
Ship Baltimore now riding at anchor in Herring Bay in the County afs* 
being purposed to export Tobacco from Maryland to the Port of London in 
Great Britain of ffreight this present voyage Doe hereby publish the rate 
thereof at Seven Pounds Sterling per Tonn (Provided a Warr is not Pro- 
claimed in England before the Departure of the said ship out of this 
province) the ffreighters consigning their Tobacco to Mr. Samuel Hide, 
Merchant in London. The said ship usually carries about nine hundred 
Hogsheads of Tobacco. But in Case of a Warr the said Walter Hoxton will 
take no more than seven hundred that she may be in a Sailing Trim She 
is already well fitted for defence and manned with thirty five men, which 
shall be augmented to fifty if to be procured in Maryland or Pennsylvania 
and in which Case the ffreight to be Twelve Pounds Sterling. As witness 
my hand this 15th. day of May, 1734. Walter Hoxton.” Practically the 
same notice appeared 21st May, 1734. 

Another interesting thing is how Walter’ Hoxton came into possession 
of “St. Elizabeth,” a plantation of 600 acres on the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac in Prince George’s County. Notley Rozer, a man of property but 
heavily in debt, largely to John Hyde & Co., who held mortgages on several 

rtions of his estate, set up a lottery to raise £2000 to clear up these debts, 
and leave the remainder of his property unencumbered for his wife and 
children. Notley Rozer, in a codicil, dated 6th Apr., 1727, to his will of 
same date, says that the sale of tickets for this lottery is nearly complete, but 
fearing that he may die, leaving no one to convey title to the prizes won by 
the “Adventurers” (ticket holders), he appoints Thomas Addison and 
Charles Digges to do this, and also to pay the proceeds of the lottery to 
John Hyde & Co. (Hall of Records, Annapolis; Wills, Liber 19, fol. 224- 
227). The prizes were parcels of land, negroes and other property, the 
first prize being “St. Elizabeth,” which was won by Walter'® Hoxton, to 
whom it was conveyed by Charles Digges, roth. Apr., 1728. (See Prince 
George’s Co. Deeds, Liber M, fol. 271-273, for deed and token payments of 
Walter Hoxton to Elizabeth Rozer, wife of Notley Rozer; and John Hyde & 
Co., each £10, for full release of any liens on the property). This plantation 
passed to his brother Hyde" Hoxton, then to his son Walter Hoxton and 
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then to Walter’s son Stanislaus’ Hoxton. In addition to “St. Elizabeth,” 
Walter’® Hoxton held “Bachelor's Retreat,” 100 acres in Anne Arundel 
County, which he patented in 1725. (Land Office, Annapolis; Liber IL, 
fol. 524, and PL, fol. 794). 

Walter’ Hoxton made in 1733 a very fine chart of Chesapeake Bay, the 
original being in the British Museum and copies in the Pratt Library, 
Baltimore, and the Library of Congress. In a note he states that there is a 
current in the ocean running northward near the coast, which carries ships 
out of their course. This current is evidently the Gulf Stream. Walter'® 
Hoxton was, in the opinion of Commander M. V. Brewington, U.S.N., 
Curator of the Naval Historical Foundation, “one of the outstanding masters 
in the London-Chesapeake Trade of the early 18th. century, and had few 

uals and no superiors.” Mr. Brewington is working on a maritime history 
of Chesapeake Bay. As not only Walter'® Hoxton but his father Walter’ 
Hoxton and several relations played an important part in this trade, Mr. 
Brewington’s work will be of interest to all of Hoxton descent. Walter'® 
Hoxton having never married, his brother, Hyde’ Hoxton became the senior 
representative of the Hoxton family. 


Hype” Hoxton, Son or WALTER’ AND SaraH (Hype) Hoxton 


The earliest record found of Hyde" Hoxton in Maryland is in a letter of 
Dr. Charles Carroll, 17th. Aug., 1728, where he asks Mr. Hoxton, who is 
about to go to England, to carry a letter to John Hyde & Co., and also to bring 
him several books. Dr. Carroll says “I heartily wish you a Good Voyage and 
Safe Return, and with kind respects” (Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. 
VIII,p. 233). Hyde" Hoxton was then in his 25th year and it is probable 
that he had been in Maryland for some time. He may have come originally 
as Agent for John Hyde & Co. 

Hyde" Hoxton married Susanna (Brooke) Smith, daughter of Clement 
and Jane (Sewall) Brooke, and widow of Walter Smith of Hall’s Craft, 
Calvert County. (Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. I, p. 187 and Vol. 
III, p. 72, where it is said that Susanna Brooke married Walter Smith about 
1714). Walter Smith’s will is dated 22nd. Mar. 1731/2, probated 13th. 
Mar. 1733/4, his widow being made executrix. She filed an account 13th. 
July, 1735, signing as Susanna Smith and an additional account was filed 
24th. Nov. 1738, signed by Hyde Hoxton and his wife Susanna. The 
date of marriage is more closely fixed by the fact that Hyde Hoxton gave a 
deed 7th. Apr., 1737, his wife Susanna subscribing to it 1st. July, 1737. 
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Hyde” Hoxton patented “Friends Adventure,” Baltimore Co., 100 acres, 
on 12th. Apr. 1731 (Land Office, Annapolis; Liber L.9. B., fol. 106). He 
bought or sold several tracts of land, the following being some of them: 
Richard Harrison of Ann Arundel County conveyed to Hyde Hoxton of 
Prince George’s County, 12th. June, 1746, for £300, part of Birkheads Lott, 
96% acres on Lyons Creek; Harrison’s Pasture and part of Harrisham, 
together 264% acres (Ann Arundel County Deed Book R.B. No. 2, fol. 
317). Harrison Lane of Ann Arundel County conveyed to Hyde Hoxton 
of same county, 12th. Nov., 1747, for £185 the place where said Lane lives, 
called Burketts Lott, with all buildings, 3 negroes, 20 head of black cattle, 
and 20 head of hogs (Ibid. fol. 526). Hyde Hoxton of Ann Arundel County 
conveyed to Edward Norwood of Baltimore County for £200 “United 
Friendship,” 350 acres in Baltimore County 14th. May, 1750. 


There is a record of Hyde Hoxton shipping 15 hogsheads of tobacco, 
29th. July, 1741. Prince George’s County Land Records, Liber Y, fol. 
441-442. 

The following abstract from Archives of Maryland, Vol. L, p. 205, is 
interesting as it concerns both Hyde" Hoxton and his son, Walter," and is 
one of the very few mentions of them except in business matters. On 29th. 
October, 1753, the Lower House of the Assembly met and received a report 
from the Committee of Grievances and Courts of Justice on the Growth of 
Popery within the Province, to which were annexed several Examinations 
and Depositions, among which was the following, dated 27th. October, 
1753: “That Clement Smith, Son of Mr. Walter Smith, deceased, told me 
that Walter Hoxton, the son of Hyde Hoxton, deceased, a Protestant, who 
intermarried with the mother of said Clement Smith, was sent to St. Omer’s 
to be there educated, and is there, as I am informed, at this Time; for that 
the said Clement told me lately, since Death of said Hoxton, that his mother 
would endeavor to prevail on him, the said Walter Hoxton, to remain longer 
at St. Omer’s; and, I am told, that in the last sickness of said Hyde Hoxton, 
Mr. Lake, the Incumbent of the Parish he lived in, constantly attended him, 
and that he died in the Communion of the Church of England, and was 
buried at the Parish Church aforesaid by the said Lake. (Signed) Edward 
Gantt.” Edward Gantt was at this time a member of the Lower House of 
the Assembly from Calvert County. 


Hyde” Hoxton was born 12th. January, 1703/4, and died in 1753. See 
above deposition and date of probate of will, which follows. 
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Wit oF Hype! Hoxron of Prince George’s County, Maryland, dated 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1741 and proved in Ann Arundel] County, Maryland, 2nd April, 1754. CHall of 
Records, Annapolis, Original Wills H No. 121). 

I Hyde Hoxton of Prince Georges County in the Province of Maryland being in 
Perfect Mind & Memory & calling to mind the uncertainty of this Life doe make this 
my last Will & testament in Manner & form following Viz 

Imprimis I give unto my son Walter Hoxton all the Lands that I possess in Mary- 
land or any other Place whatsoever to him & his heirs forever. 

Item 2. I give unto my son Walter Hoxton the exact half of my Moveables or 
Personal] Estate, the other half to his Mother as I shall after mention. 

Item 3. I give unto my Dear Wife Susanna Hoxton the other half of my Moveables 
or Personal] Estate; & in case of my Son Walter Hoxton’s Death before he attain to 
the age of twenty one Itt is my Will & desire that my whole Estate both real & Per- 
sonall become my Wife’s, & I doe hereby give my whole Estate as above mention’d 
unto my said Wife in case of my Sons Death; my Land to her & her Heirs forever. 

Item 4. Itt is my Will that my Son Walter Hoxton shall not be of age to receive 
any part of my Estate till he attain to the age of twenty one, I doe hereby constitute 
& appoint my Dear Wife Susanna Hoxton & my Fré Rich¢ Harrison Executors of this 
my last will & testament, in witness whereof I have hereunto sett my hand & seal this 


twenty seventh Day of Feb” Anno Domini 1741 


Sign’d, Seal’d, & deliv’d in the Presence 
Hype Hoxton (sEAL) 


of us 
Mem? the interlineation on above was before 
the signing and sealing 
Sam! RoBERTSON her 
Prue X Tamon 
B. Harrison Mark 


This will was proved in Ann Arundel] County, Maryland, 2nd April 1754 by the 
testimony of Samuel Robertson “(being one of the People called Quakers)” and 
Benjamin Harrison, two of the subscribing witnesses. At the same time Richard 
Harrison appeared and “gave up and renounced the said Executorship and refused 
to take upon himself the Burthen of the Execution of the said Testament.” Inventory 
of Hyde Hoxton’s personal property shows total of £1052:9s.8d. (Ann Arundel Co. 


LX, fol. 183). 


Hyde” and Susanna (Brooke) Smith-Hoxton had one child, a son 
WALTER." who married twice, his first wife being said to have been Anne 
Craycroft, but no proof of this has been obtained. However, we do have an 
important fact. In the Land Office Rent Rolls an entry shows that Clement 
Craycroft’s heirs in 1753 paid rent on “Joseph & Mary” and “Brooke Court 
Manor,” while in 1760 Walter Hoxton paid this rent. As these plantations 
were later in possession of Walter Hyde Hoxton, as shown by his will, his 
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father evidently paid the rent on behalf of his infant son, or perhaps of his 
wife. This shows that the property came to Walter Hyde'* Hoxton through 
the Craycrofts. 

Unfortunately, no will, administration account or distribution for Clement 
Craycroft can be found in the Hall of Records, Annapolis. The only record 
there of his estate is the inventory of his personal property, total value being 
£1218/3/7%. It is dated 13th. September, 1743. His wife, Elizabeth Cray- 
croft, was executrix. She was a sister of Anne Maria Parnham. 

By this first marriage (presumably to Anne Craycroft) Walter" had two 
sons, WALTER HYDE” and John” Hoxton. The date of birth of Walter" 
Hoxton, the date of this marriage, and the dates of the births of these sons, 
are unknown. As Susanna Hoxton was a Catholic, and the records of 
Catholic Parishes are unobtainable, we are forced to make merely an estimate, 
the only certain date to be had being 23d. January, 1778, when Walter 
Hyde” Hoxton signed in Prince George’s County the “Oath of Fidelity and 
Support.” Assuming that the said Walter Hyde’ Hoxton was 21 years old 
when he signed the “Oath,” he must have been born not later than 23d. 
January, 1757, and hence the marriage of his father, Walter’ Hoxton and 
mother (Anne Craycroft), must have taken place not later than early in 
1756. As Hyde” Hoxton did not marry Mrs. Susanna (Brooke) Smith until 
after 13th. July, 1735, we are forced to conclude that Walter" Hoxton 
married before he was 21 years old. This is not impossible as his mother 
seems to have approved of the marriage. 

Walter" Hoxton was sent for his education to St. Omer’s, a Jesuit College 
in France, to which many of the upper class Catholic families of Maryland 
sent their sons. At the same time Charles Carroll, son of Charles and 
Elizabeth (Brooke) Carroll, known later as the “Signer,” was sent to St. 
Omer’s. Elizabeth (Brooke) Carroll was a sister of Susanna (Brooke) Smith- 
Hoxton. Hence Walter’ Hoxton and Charles Carroll were first cousins. 

The following items throw light upon Walter" Hoxton. They are from 
the Carroll Papers, Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. X, pp. 145, 148. 
In a letter March, 1750 from Charles Carroll to his father from St. Omer’s, 
he says “Cousin Watty Hoxton & Jacky Carroll give their services to you, 
they are very well and mightely beloved in the house.” Also in a letter to 
Charles Carroll, 8th. September, 1756, from his mother, she says that she 
is well and looks no older, and says “I tell you this from the inquiry you 
made of Watty Hoxton about my looks. I saw your letter to him. I was 
mightly pleased with it. I am glad to find tht you & Watty Keep up a cor- 
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respondence, he is a good natured Youth a little rattling at present but I hope 
he will do very well as he do’s not want good Sence, he has I am sure a 


great regard for you.” 

The date, 8th. September, 1756, of this letter, as no marriage is men- 
tioned, interferes with the conclusion as to the date of marriage of Walter." 
We have three possibilities to explain this discrepancy: the incorrectness of 
the assumption that Walter Hyde Hoxton was 21 when he signed the 
“Oath,” and hence the marriage may have taken place later; the date of 
the letter may not be correct; or simply the marriage may have taken place, 
but Mrs. Carroll did not know it. 

The will of Susanna (Brooke) Smith-Hoxton will now be given as it 
establishes the issue of Walter Hoxton’s first marriage. 


Asstract oF Wit or Susanna [(Brooxe) Hoxton or Ann ARUNDEL 
County, Maryann, dated June 23, 1767 and Proved October 23, 1767. Witnesses: 
Morgan Jones and Thomas Chaney Chis mark). (Hall of Records, Annapolis; Wills 
Liber 36, Fol. 41.) To Rachel Harrison, daughter, One hundred pounds Sterling 
out of her bond to the testatrix for two hundred pounds Sterling. House maid named 
Sal and all her children and future increase. Chaise and horse. Also one fourth of the 
residue of the estate arising from the sale of “Negroes and other Chattles.” —'To 
Walter Hoxton, grandson, Negro woman named Fanny and all her increase, also one 
eighth of residue of estate. —To Susanna Smith, granddaughter, Twenty pounds 
Sterling “to be paid out by her Father for her use at interest or in any other manner he 
may judge most for her benefit.” — To Araminta Harrison, granddaughter, The furni- 
ture of the “room I lodge in” except the dressing table. —'To Rachel Harrison, grand- 
daughter, “The new dressing table in the room where I lodge.” —'To Clement Smith, 
son, One fourth of residue of the estate.— To Richard Smith, son, One fourth of 
residue of estate—'To Walter Harrison, grandson, The portion of the residue be- 
queathed to Richard Smith in event Richard died without heirs. -To John Hoxton, 
grandson, One eighth of residue of estate. — The testatrix provides that in the sale of 
her slaves her carpenter, Charles, “have liberty to choose his Master.” — Clement 
Smith, son of testatrix, appointed sole Executor. — The inventory of personal property 
of Susanna Hoxton shows total of £442:14s234d. (Ann Arundel Co. C.I. fol. 107, Hall 


of Records, Annapolis). 


It will be noted that Susanna Hoxton’s will mentions Walter (i.e. Walter 
Hyde") Hoxton and John as grandsons, evidently sons of Walter’ Hoxton 
by his first wife, and does not mention their father. It seems that she must 
have disapproved strongly of Walter’ Hoxton’s second marriage. 


The following are abstracts of the wills of Walter" Hoxton and his son, 
Walter Hyde Hoxton, who survived him by only a few months. 
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Assrract oF Witt oF Watter!! Hoxton oF Prince Georce’s County, Mary- 
LAND, dated February 18, 1783 and Proved April 26, 1784. Witnesses: John F. A. 
Priggs, Samuel Morton, Samuel Perrie Wailes. (Hall of Records. Prince George’s 
Co. Wills, Box 14, Folder 61.) To Susannah Hoxton, wife, Land bought of 
Benjamin Truman being part of tract called Blackwell, about 193% acres, during her 
life, to go after her death to son, Walter Hyde Hoxton, his heirs and assigns forever. — 
Land at mouth of Easternbranch of Potomack River, called Saint Elizabeth, being 
about 600 acres, during her life, to go at her death to son, Stanislaus Hoxton if he 
survives the age of twenty one years, his heirs and assigns forever. If Stanislaus should 
die before reaching twenty one years of age, this land (Saint Elizabeth) to be sold and 
the proceeds divided equally among all daughters of the testator then living. — “Cooke 
wench” named Pegg and her son named Jack, also house maid named Charity. All 
household and kitchen furniture, plate, horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, plantation 
utensils and “wheel carriages,” during her life, to enable her to support and maintain 
“the Children I have by her,” and leaving to her discretion the giving of any part of 
the stock and furniture to such of the children as shal] marry; any such distribution 
to be so made that all of the children may benefit equally. At Susannah Hoxton’s 
death such live stock, furniture and plate as may remain to be equally divided among 
all their children. — Two hundred pounds currency to enable her to build a dwelling 
house on either of the tracts of land, Saint Elizabeth or Blackwell, for her convenience 
and leaving it to her discretion whether to build or not. This sum of two hundred 
pounds to be in Negroes out of the remainder of the estate “to be valued at a just 
appraisement and the same to be rated in silver or gold (that is to say) Spanish 
Dollars at seven shillings and sixpence each & gold in the same proportion.” — One 
third of the residue of personal property after payment of just debts. Testator’s wear- 
ing apparel not to be considered as part of the residue but to be disposed of by 
Susannah Hoxton as she thinks proper.—To Susannah Hoxton, daughter, Negro 
girl named Sarah (daughter of Katy) with her future increase. Also 1/5 of 8/10 of 
2/3 of residue of estate. — To Racheal Hoxton, daughter, Negro girl named Ciss with 
her future increase. Also 1/5 of 8/10 of 2/3 of the residue of estate. — To Juliana 
Hoxton, daughter, Negro girl named Grace with her future increase. Also 1/5 of 8/10 
of 2/3 of residue of estate. —- To Ann Mary Hoxton, daughter, Negro girl named Mary 
(daughter of Pegg) with her future increase. Also 1/5 of 8/10 of 2/3 of residue of 
estate. — To Stanislaus Hoxton, son, Negro girl named Christina with her future 
increase. Also 1/10 of 2/3 of residue of the estate. (Stanislaus also to have the land, 
Saint Elizabeth, upon death of his mother as above provided). — To Mary Ann Hoxton, 
youngest daughter, Negro girl named Hanah (daughter of Pegg) with her future 
increase. Also 1/5 of 8/10 of 2/3 of residue of estate. —'To Walter Hyde Hoxton, 
son, Negro woman named Phillis deeded to him and to be considered as “being in 
lue of a particular legacy.” Also 1/10 of 2/3 of the residue of estate. (Walter Hyde 
also to have the land called Blackwell upon death of his mother as provided above.) — 
Testator names his wife Susannah Hoxton, his nephew Benjamin Harrison and his 
son Walter Hyde Hoxton to be Executors and revokes all other wills heretofore made. 


Ga 
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Asstract oF Witt or Water Hype! Hoxron or Prince Gszorces’s County, 
MaryLanp, dated March 17, 1784 and Proved April 26, 1784. Witnesses: James 
Freeman, Edward Lloyd Wailes, Joseph Mudd. (Hall of Records, Annapolis; Prince 
George’s Co. Wills, Box 14, Folder 62.) Sufficient personal property to be sold 
for payment of all just debts if enough money “cannot be collected of what is due me.” 
—To Stanislaus Hoxton, half brother. Three tracts of land, viz: Brooke Court and 
Joseph and Mary, also a tract of land called Blackwell bequeathed to the Testator by 
his father, containing in all about 793% acres. If Stanislaus should die without an 
heir the said lands should pass to Testator’s half sister, Ann Mary Hoxton, her heirs 
and assigns forever. If both Stanislaus and Ann Mary died without heirs, the lands 
were to be sold and the proceeds equally divided among Testator’s half sisters then 
living. — Testator empowers the presiding Judge of Charles County Court to convey 
his title to a tract of land called Marsh and occupied by Aaron Goodrich to one 
Raphael Boarman who purchased the land at a public sale conducted by Walter 
Brooke and Edward Lloyd Wailes for Thomas S. Lee and the Testator, the said 
Boarman having given his bond to Testator for the purchase money. — To Ann Mary 
Hoxton, half sister. Testator’s interest in a tract of land in Charles County called the 
Loving Brothers and containing about 100 acres, also all of Testator’s right and title to 
all other lands in Charles County which he might inherit. — To The Reverend Mr. 
John Bolton, Twenty pounds current money.—To Walter Brooke, “my much 
esteemed friend,” Forty pounds current money, to be paid immediately after Testator’s 
decease. — “Whereas my Honored Grandmother Susanna Hoxton did * * * * be- 
queath to me and my brother, John Hoxton, one fourth part of the residue of her 
estate, and as John Hoxton has since died, the money being in the hands of the 
Executor, Clement Smith, I do claim the whole of the said fourth part. After my 
just debts are paid I give the same unto my sister Ann Mary Hoxton.” — “My half 
part of the Sloop called Caroline to be put up to publick sale to the highest bidder at 
Magruders Ware House at Twelve Months Credit, and the Money arising from the 
sail to be applied to the discharge of my Debts.” — To Stanislaus Hoxton, half brother, 
“All my Wareing Apparrell.” —To Ann Mary Hoxton, half sister, All the residue of 
the estate after payment of debts. — Testator names his “much esteemed friend” Mr. 


Richard Edelen as Executor. 


We note that Walter Hyde" Hoxton possessed “Brooke Court” and 
“Joseph & Mary” in his own right, only “Blackwell” being bequeathed to 
him by his father. He speaks of his “Honored Grandmother Susanna 
Hoxton” but makes no reference to his stepmother. He was about 27 years 
old when he died. He is evidently fond of his half sister, Anne Mary Hoxton. 

John” Hoxton died before his father. He seems to have left no will. 
Oswald Brooke, as administrator, filed a final report, 9th. February, 1791, 
distributing a balance of £96/19/8, among his living half sisters, his half 
brother and the executor of his brother, Walter Hyde’ Hoxton. No men- 
tion of half sister, Mary Ann Hoxton, probably then dead. 
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Walter’ Hoxton married second, Susanna Harrison, daughter of Richard 
and Rachel (Smith) Harrison. This Mrs. Rachel (Smith) Harrison, was 
the daughter of Mrs. Susanna (Brooke) Smith, who by her second marriage 
was also mother of Walter! Hoxton. Thus Mrs. Rachel (Smith) Harrison 
was Walter Hoxton’s half sister, and her daughter, Susanna Harrison who 
married Walter’ Hoxton was his half niece.* A special dispensation 
must have been obtained from the Catholic authorities for this marriage, 
as it was within the proscribed degrees of consanguinity. As Mrs. Susanna 
Hoxton was a very devout Catholic and Walter Hoxton probably a nominal 
one, this dispensation was no doubt granted. The date of Susanna Harrison's 
birth is not known, but she is described as a very old woman when she died 
in 1808, and was probably about the same age as her husband Walter" 
Hoxton. The date of this marriage is also unknown, but it was probably, 
as will be shown, about 1765, and thus prior to 23rd. June, 1767, the date 
of his mother’s Mrs. Susanna Hoxton’s will, and probably accounts for her 
failure to mention her son Walter" in her will. 


Asstrract oF Witt oF Susanna (Harrison) Hoxton or Prince Gesorce’s 
County, Maryann, dated 24th March, 1808 and Proved September 6, 1808. Wit- 
nesses: James Somervill, James Gibson. (Hall of Records — Prince George’s County 
Wills, Liber TT No. 1, Folio 4). -—— To Stanislaus Hoxton, son — Five negro slaves; 
all sheep; all black cattle; one half of hogs; one half of poultry; one half of horses, 
except carriage horses and horse ridden by man driving carriage; all plantation 
utensils including cart, seine, seine ropes and boat used in hauling seine; first choice 
of bed and furniture. Also “old Peg my cook” who is to be cared for and maintained 
by Stanislaus (who has her husband) and “to be indulged and treated kindly and 
not to be made to work, as she has been a good and faithful servant.” -— To John 
Thomas Hoxton, grandson — One negro slave--— To Mary Hoxton, granddaughter 
— One negro slave. -— To Susanna, daughter — Three negro slaves; one half house- 
hold and kitchen furniture; one half wearing apparel.—— ‘To Mary Hoxton Cury, 
granddaughter — Two negro slaves.—— To Callista Cury, granddaughter — One 
negro slave.——To Rachel, daughter— Two negro slaves.—To Rachel Hoxton 
Brooke, granddaughter — Three negro slaves and one third of residue of personal 
property. —— To Jane Eliza Pie Brooke, granddaughter. One negro slave. -— To 
Walter Baker Brooke, grandson —One negro slave.—To Juliana, daughter — Six 


*The degree of relationship existing between Walter!! Hoxton and his second wife, Susannah 
Harrison, as stated above. is best illustrated as follows: 

Susanna Brooke (daughter of Clement and Jane [Sewall] Brooke) married first Walter Smith; 
second Hyde Hoxton. 

Susanna Brooke and her first husband Walter Smith had issue, Rachel Smith married Richard 
Harrison and had issue, Susanna Harrison married (as his second wife) Walter!! Hoxton. 

Susanna Brooke and her second husband Hyde! Hoxton had issue, Walter!! Hoxton married 
(as his second wife) Susanna Harrison (as above shown). 
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negro slaves; one half of hogs; one half of poultry; one half of household and kitchen 
furniture; one half of wearing apparel; one half of horses, except carriage horse and 
horse ridden by man driving carriage. —— To Sarah Middleton, granddaughter — Four 
negro slaves; carriage; carriage horse and horse ridden by man driving carriage; one 
third of residue of personal property. —— To Susanna Harrison Middleton, grand- 
daughter — One negro slave. —— To Ann Mary, daughter — Two negro slaves. —- To 
Maria Neal, granddaughter — Two Negro slaves; One third of residue of personal 
property. ——'To Susanna Hoxton Neal, granddaughter, One negro slave.——'To 
Elizabeth Carrico — Twenty five dollars. —- To Monica Carrico — Twenty five dollars. 
——Negro slave, Abraham, is given his freedom. (Thirty eight slaves are mentioned 

name and when women their future increase is generally included in the legacies.) 
—— Stanislaus Hoxton, son of the Testatrix, is named sole Executor. 

Both original will and record copy are in very bad condition. The inventory of 
personal property totaled $10,300.50; roth September, 1810. (Prince George’s Co. 
records, Exec. and Adm. Acts TT1, fos. 103, 108, 369, and TT3, fo. 152.) 


Walter" Hoxton and his second wife, Susanna Harrison, had issue (the 
order given here being that found in the wills of the said Walter" and of 
his wife Susanna (as given above ), except that she places Stanislaus first): * 


1. Susanna!2 Hoxton, b. 1766-7, mar. —-— Curry (or Cury), and had issue: a. Mary Hoxton!3 
Curry: ——— b. Callista!3 Curry. 

2. Rachel!2 Hoxton, b. 1767-9, mar. Oswald Brooke; of whom hereafter. 

3. Julianna!2 Hoxton, b. 1769-71, mar. (lic. roth Nov. 1789) Theodore Middleton; of whom 

4 poe Mary!2 Hoxton, b. 1771-74, mar. ——— Neal, issue: a. Maria!3 Neal; b. Susanna 


Hoxton!3 Neal. 
5. STANISLAUS!2 HOXTON (circa 1775-1824), mar. Mary Hawkins Semmes (1780-1823); 


of whom hereafter. 

Nothing further is known about the Curry or Neal marriages as the 
Christian names of husbands are not given. 

Oswald Brooke left a will dated 20th. November, 1791, probated 21:t. 
October, 1800. He mentioned sons Walter Baker Brooke and Leonard 
Oswald Brooke, and daughters Rachel Hoxton Brooke and Jane Eloisa 
Brooke (note difference from grandmother's will). He does not mention 
his wife. The daughters are evidently older than the sons. In 1812, 
Stanislaus’? Hoxton was guardian of Walter Baker Brooke, orphan of Oswald 
Brooke, decd. 

Rachel Hoxton Brooke left in will dated 19th. April, 1810, prob. 3rd. 
August, 1810; to uncle Stanislaus Hoxton and to Aunt Mary H. Hoxton 


*The exact dates of births, deaths and marriages of these children are unknown except in a 
very few cases, but from these and other known facts some conclusions can be drawn. The approxi- 


mate dates given will be discussed later. 
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each a negro; to her mother Rachel Brooke, negroes; to Roman Catholic 
Church $80, and to Sarah Middleton and Elizabeth Tolson each $10 to 
buy mourning lockets. Residue of estate to be used for education of her 
two brothers. Stanislaus Hoxton appointed executor. (Note that her 
mother is alive although not mentioned in her husband’s will.) 

This will gives a possible clue to the date of Walter’ Hoxton’s second 
marriage. As Rachel Hoxton Brooke must have been 21 years old when 
she made this will, she was born prior to 19th. April 1789, and hence it is 
unlikely that her mother, Rachel Hoxton, was born later than 19th. April, 
1769. This is strengthened by the date of marriage of her younger sister, 
Julianna” Hoxton to Theodore Middleton, lic. November 10, 1789, and 
hence probably the said Julianna was born not later than 1771. It seems 
therefore that the eldest child, Susanna Hoxton was probably born before 
Mrs. Susanna (Brooke) Smith-Hoxton made her will, June 23rd., 1767, 
and that Walter'’ Hoxton’s second marriage took place circa 1765, soon after 
the death of his first wife. This makes stronger the belief that the failure of 
Walter" Hoxton’s mother, Mrs. Susannah Hoxton, to mention him in her 
will was due to her disapproval of this marriage. 

In Balances and Distributions, Vol. 6, p. 326, Hall of Records, Annapolis, 
is the following: Charles Co. 29th. January, 1774. Leonard Brooke exec. 
of Baker Brooke, decd. Balance £1061/12/8%. Rachel Neal and Thos. 
Semmes Surities. Distribution as follows. To son Leonard £50, to Bar of 
Port Tobacco Paris £20. Residue to sons Baker, Oswald and Walter. It is 
probable that this Baker Brooke is Baker’ Brooke (Leonard®, Baker” ) 
Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. I, p. 285. This line has not been fol- 
lowed further. 

Julianna” Hoxton (daughter of Walter’ and Susanna [Harrison] Hox- 
ton) b. circa 1767-9; d........... ; mar. (lic. roth. Nov. 1789.) Theodore Middle- 
ton, b. 3rd. March 1759; d. 16th. January 1844. Theodore Middleton, 
according to an affidavit made when he was applying for pension, 2oth. 
August 1833, was, in April 1779 a lieutenant in 2nd Extra Regiment of 
the Maryline Line. He was later promoted Captain. Julianna’ Hoxton 
and Theodore Middleton had issue: ** 


1. Chloe ~_ Middleton (1803-1865) mar. Hezekiah Miller (circa 1787-1869); of whom 
q 13 Middleton mar. H. Tolson. ——— 3. Sarah!3 Middleton mar. Francis 
Tolson. ——— 4. Charles S.13 Middleton; of whom hereafter. ——— 5. Henry O.!3 Middleton. -—— 
6. William H.13 Middleton. ——— 7. Theodore!3 Middleton, mar. Elizabeth Debeules. ——— 8. 
Susan!3 Middleton mar. Edward Tolson. 


**We shall give the lines of descent of only two of these children, Mrs. Chloe Ann!3 (Middle- 
ton) Miller, and her brother, Charles $.!3 Middleton. 
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Chloe Anne!3 Middleton (daughter of Theodore, and Julianna [Hoxton] Middleton) b. 1803; 
died 21st Sept. 1865, mar. 18th Aug. 1818, Hezekiah Miller, b. circa 1787; d. 1st Apr. 1869, Issue: 
1. Anna Maria Clarke! Miller, b. oth Feb. 1821, d. 26th Apr. 1898; Mar. 3rd Nov. 1846, 
George Armistead Leakin, b. Dec. 1818; d. 12th July 1912, B.A. and M.A. Princeton, D.D. St. 
ie. 5 He was lon Rector of Trinity Church, Baltimore, and Vice President of the Maryland 
Historical Society. or Ihew Annie Middleton!5 Leakin, b. 25th June 1849; d. 15th Mar. 
1942, mar. 15th Jan. 1899, aie Willis Sioussat, b. 22nd Jan. 1848; d. Tae July 1933, and had 
issue: a. St. George Leakin!6 Sioussat, b. 13th Mar. 1878; -—— b. William Leonard!® Sioussat, 
Mrs. Albert W. Siousat ‘illed many important itions, among them 
iscopal Church; Vice President and Historian of the Colonial Dames of America; Historian of the 
i aryland Society of Colonial Dames of America; Vice President of Arundell Club; Honorary 
Vice ce President State Federation of Women’s Clubs of Maryland; Honorary Vice President of the 
Daughters of the Barons of Runnymede. 
2. Washington! Miller, b. roth 1824; d. 14th Mar. 1872, mar. 22nd Nov. 1855, Sophie 
d. 12th Sept. 1944, mar. 31st Aug. 1896, Ambrose Lincoln Chase, issue: Marguerite Bird!6 
Chase, b. rst July 1900, mar. John Sprigg Duvall, Jr. 
3. Lafayette!* Miller, born 19th Sept. 1824, d. 34 July 1839. 


Charles S.13 Middleton (son of Theodore and Julianna [Hoxton] Middleton), b d 
mar. first, 9th Jan. 1851, Olivialt Hoxton (1824/5-1858) daughter of John Thomas!3 Hoxton 
(circa 1800-1866), son of pea tere Hoxton (circa 1775-1824) who was brother to Mrs. Julianna 
(Hoxton) Middleton (see above). 

1. Julia,!4 mar. Pleasonton 2. mar. L. Coombe. 3. Laura,!4 mar. 
A. J. Auger. * Theodore Buchanan,!* b. 20th Oct. 1856; d. 7th Aug. 1929, mar. first circa 1875, 
Kate Pyles, b.............. ; d. circa 1882, and had issue. He married second, 1oth Nov. 1884, Amanda 
R. Pyles (who died in 1950, aged 94). They had nine children of whom Helen E.!5 Middleton 
mar. Thomas S. Gwynn. 

Charles S.13 Middleton mar. second (lic. 4th Oct. 1859) Isabella!# Hoxton (a sister of his 
first wife) and had issue one child: 1. Eliza!¢ Middleton, mar. C. Clinton Gardner. 


SranisLaus” Hoxton, oF Prince Georce’s County, MaryLaANp 


Stanislaus!* Hoxton (son of Walter,"! and Susanna [Harrison] Hoxton) 
b. circa 1775, d. 1824, mar. lic. 17 Jan. 1799, Mary Hawkins Semmes, b. 
1780, d. 13 Feb. 1823, dau. of Dr. Edward and Sarah Middleton Semmes, 
dau. of Smith and Mary Hawkins Middleton. Through this marriage the 
issue of Stanislaus and Mary Hawkins Semmes Hoxton are descended from 
Thomas Gerard, one of the greatest landed proprietors of Maryland. (See 
Raphael T. Semmes’, Semmes and Allied Families). 

Stanislaus’* Hoxton entered Georgetown College 3rd. March 1792 and 
left 3rd. Sept. 1795. By a deed of gift, dated 24 Dec. 1796, Susanna Hoxton 
gave to her son Stanislaus two colts, which seems to substantiate the estimate 
of Stanislaus’ birth year as 1775. By a deed dated 12 Aug. 1799, she con- 
veyed to him for £200, two negroes, James and Matilda and their increase, 
20 head black cattle, 6 horses, 26 head sheep, 25 head hogs. As Stanislaus 
had mccried Mary H. Semmes the preceding January, he is probably setting 
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up his own home. He was elected in 1821 a Vestryman of St. John’s Parish, 
Broad Creek, Prince George’s County, Maryland. The will of Stanislaus” 
Hoxton, witnessed by John D. Ball, Susan H. Middleton and Mary H. 
Middleton, is dated 10 April 1823 and was probated 10 Feb. 1824. (Hall 
of Records, Annapolis, Prince George’s County Wills, Lib. TT No. 1, Fol. 
351). After freeing from slavery his negro man Gim, and providing for 
payment of debts, he leaves to his son, William W. Hoxton, his whole estate 
both real and personal. George Semmes is appointed sole executor. The 
inventory and appraisal of his personal property is as follows: One carriage 
$80, four stacks of hay $60, 7600 Ibs of tobacco $266, 125 bushels of wheat 
$128.75. Total $534.75. A list of debts due his estate is as follows: Henry 
McPherson about $1300, John T. Wall $1200, Thomas Wood about $550. 
Total $3050. 

What land he held at the time of his death has not been determined. He 
bought or sold between 1800 and 1823 seventeen tracts, among those sold 
being all the large tracts that he had inherited. 


The following items are from the Land Records of the District of Columbia, the 
portion of Prince George’s County, Maryland, in which St. Elizabeth lay, having been 
taken to form part of the District of Columbia. 

On 20th November, 1799 Susanna Hoxton conveyed to Stanislaus Hoxton her 
life interest in St. Elizabeth. (Liber E-5, fol. 81.) 

18th January, 1802, Stanislaus Hoxton sold St. Elizabeth to James Barry, it being 
found by survey to contain 710 acres and 78 perches, for $40.00 per acre, the total 
payment being $28,419.50. A second survey, however, was made, and the tract was 
found to contain 739 acres and 62 perches, and, 28th December 1805, Stanislaus 
Hoxton gave James Barry a second deed, the acreage of St. Elizabeth being corrected, 
and James Barry paying Stanislaus Hoxton $1,156.00 for the additional 28 acres and 
144 perches, making the total sum received by Stanislaus Hoxton $29,580.66 (Liber 
O-14, fol. 183). 

There is also in the records a deed from George Semmes to Stanislaus Hoxton, 28th 
December 1805, 75% acres, called Pencots Adventure and adjoining James Barry’s land. 

The identity of the dates of the last two deeds, and the fact that the last one was 
recorded oth January 1806, and the other roth January 1806, suggests a possible 
connection between them. 

There is in Chancery Records, Hall of Records, Annapolis, account of a suit by 
Stanislaus Hoxton against William Pancort, who had encroached upon St. Elizabeth. 
William Pancort had patented 120 acres adjoining St. Elizabeth, which he called 
Pancort Adventure. 


Stanislaus’ Hoxton conveyed to George Semmes, his brother-in-law, 3rd. 
November, 1821, negroes, “Coolidge Farm” 50 acres, and “Retreat” 124 
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acres, all of which property George Semmes at once conveyed to Mary 
Hoxton. As his son, William W. Hoxton, was a minor when his father 
died, a guardian must have been appointed for him, and his accounts might 
show land held by Stanislaus” Hoxton at time of death. 

From the will of Stanislaus’? Hoxton (given above), the will of Mrs. 
Susanna (Harrison) Hoxton (also given ante) and the register of St. John’s 
Parish, Broad Creek, Prince George’s County we have the issue of the 
marriage of Stanislaus’ and Mary Hawkins (Semmes) Hoxton, as follows: 


1. JOHN THOMAS!3 HOXTON, b. circa 1800; d. 1st Mar. 1866; listed as a physician in 1821 
in Cordell’s Medical Annals of Maryland 1799-1899, p. 446, ~ — in Prince George’s 
County, Maryland. He mar. ........ Margaretta Carroll Gover, b. 1798; d. 14th 
one of Jarrett and Sarah Gover. Issue: _ 

(a) Mary Isabella,!* b. ;d ; mar. Charles S. Middleton. See above. 

(b) Eliza,!4 b. ....... d. and Nov. 1904, Mar. lic. 27th Jan. 1881; John Hanson Thomas 

der, for many years State Librarian at Annapolis. No issue. 

c) Olivialt b. 1824/5, d. 15th June 1858, mar. Charles S. Middleton. See above. 

(d) Thomas Semmes! b. 12th July 1830, d. 14th Oct. 1854, unmarried. A physician, graduate 
of the University of Maryland Medical School 1852. 

(e) Clinton Giles,!4 b. 11th Apr. 1832, died young. 

(£) WILLIAM WILMER, !* b. roth Mar. 1835, d. 13th July 1907, mar. ........., Anne Zuelika 
(Smith?), b. 1837, d. 26th Nov. 1900. No issue. 

(g) ROBERT MELVILLE,!* b. 6th Aug. 1836, d. 14th December 1908, mar. Mary Catherine 
McWilliams, b. 2nd Oct. 1835; d. 4th Aug. 1904: Issue: (i) Margaretta Gover!5 Hoxton, b. oth 
Aug. 1873, mar. 7th Feb. 1892, William 1 Neal (issue: (a) Elizabeth Magruder!6 Neal, b. 7th 
me 1892, mar. sth June 1922, Kenneth Wilson Cugle; issue Elizabeth!” b. 26th Mar. 1924; (b) 

ith Marie!6 Neal, b. 14th July 1894, d. and Nov. 1917; entered Convent Franciscan Order, 
Peekskill, N. Y., as Sister Marie de Lourdes)........... (ii) FRANCIS GOVER!5 HOXTON, b. 2nd 


Mar. 1876, d. 19th Oct. 1928, mar. ........... Virginia Lindsley, b. 1881, d. 26th Nov. 1922 Cissue: 
Francis Lindsley,!6 d. 17th July 1917, 8 years old). Upon the death of Francis Gover!5 Hoxton, 
resentation of the senior male line to William Winslow!5 Hoxton, eldest son of 


ellyn!4 Hoxton (William Wilmer!3; Stanislaus!2). 

2. Mary!3 Hoxton, b. circa 1803; married, at her father’s house, 22nd Dec. 1823, William 
Tolson, and had a — Mary E.,!4 as shown by will of William Tolson, dated sth Oct. 1857, 

b. 5th Feb. 1859. William Tolson married second, Jane E. Dement (lic. 28th Sept. 1835) and 

by her five children to whom he leaves all of his estate, except $25.00 to his “eldest daughter, 
Mary E. Tolson,” as his estate would owe her $1,333.33. 

3. Eliza Jane!3 Hoxton, b. 14th Mar. 1807, bap. 5th July 1807, probably died before 24th 
Mar. 1808, date of Susannah H. Hoxton’s will, as only children Stanislaus!? she mentions 
are John Thomas!3 and Mary.!3 

4- William Wilmer!3 Hoxton (1813-1855). Of whom hereafter. 

5. (Possibly a son, Stanislaus!3 Hoxton who died very young). 


William Wilmer Hoxton (son of Stanislaus’? and Sarah Hawkins 
[Semmes] Hoxton), b. roth. August, 1813, d. in Alexandria, Virginia, 23rd. 
August, 1855. Entered the Medical School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1832 and graduated with the degree of M.D. in 1834. His army 
record is given by the Adjutant General, U.S.A. as follows: 


“William W. Hoxton was appointed an Asst. Surgeon, United States Army, 24 
August, 1835, from the District of Columbia. He accepted 24 August 1835; reported 
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for duty 18 September 1835 at Fort Moultrie, Florida; reported for duty 1 December 
1835 at West Point, New York; reported for duty in Florida 14 November 1839 
where he served at various posts until his resignation 30 September 1841 on account 
poor health. He was on leave of absence, at his residence in Alexandria, District of 
Columbia (now Alexandria, Virginia) from 27 June 1840 to 14 November 1840, 
and on detached duty to New York, New York, from the middle of June 1841 to 


24 July 1841.” 


After Dr. Hoxton’s resignation from the Army, he practiced medicine in 
Alexandria until his death. He was a Vestryman of Christ Church, Alex- 
andria, from 1843 until his death in 1855 (Alexandria and what is now 
Arlington County were part of the District of Columbia from 1790 to 1846.) 


Dr. William Wilmer’ Hoxton married in Alexandria, D. C. 17th. No- 
vember, 1835, Eliza Llewellyn Griffith, b. 29th. November, 1817, d. roth. 
March, 1854, daughter of Camillus and Eleanor (Williams) Griffith and 
granddaughter of the Reverend David Griffith, First Bishop-elect of the 
Diocese of Virginia, who was the son of David and Sarah (Winslow) Griffith. 


Issue: 

1. Llewellyn G.!4 (1838-1891); of whom hereafter.———2. Sarah (Sallie) Grifith!* (1840-1923) 
mar. Alfred Magill Randolph (1836-1918) of whom hereafter. 3. William!4 (1844-1876), of 
whom hereafter. ——— 4. Mary Semmes!¢ (1846-1930), mar. Buckner Randolph (1842 
1903), of whom hereafter. —— 5. Winslow Semmes,!4 b. 1 Aug. 1849; d. 15 Feb. 1866, unm 
married. -—— 6. Stanislaus,!¢ b. 16th Sept. 1851; d. 24 Aug. 1852. 

Dr. William Wilmer’ Hoxton’s will, dated 21st August, 1855 and prob. 
3rd. September, 1855, is recorded in Will Book 7, p. 13, County Court of 
Alexandria County, Virginia. He leaves his watch to Llewellyn; her mother's 
ring to Sallie, and watch to Mary. Residue of estate, real and personal is 
left to executor, his friend Dr. Benjamin King, U.S.A., the income to be 
used for maintenance and education of his children, who are to board with 
their Aunt, Miss Sally W. Griffith. When all children have become of 
age, the estate is to be divided among them or their descendants per stirpes. 

Llewellyn" Hoxton (son of William W.” and Eliza L. [Griffith] Hoxton); 
b. 18th. June, 1838; d. 12th. February, 1891; was appointed a Cadet at 
West Point by President Pierce, entering in 1856 as member of the third and 
last class to have five, instead of four, year course. He graduated in 1861 
and, resigning from the U. S. Army, entered the service of the Confederate 
States. He was with the Western Army, becoming Lieutenant Colonel of 
Artillery, and with the Army of General Joseph E. Johnston when it sur- 
rendered in 1865. Returning to Virginia, he taught mathematics in two 
Maryland Schools and in 1870 accepted the position of Mathematics Master 
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in the Episcopal High School, near Alexandria, Virginia. In 1886 the 
Principal, Mr. Blackford, insisted that he accept the title of Associate 
Principal, a position which in actuality he had long filled. He died suddenly 
at breakfast February 12th, 1891. He married 14th. October, 1868, Fanny 
Robinson, b. 4th. June, 1841; d. 28th. June, 1921, daughter of Archibald 
and Anna Kearsley Mines Robinson. Issue: 


1. WILLIAM WINSLOW!15 (1871-1935), of whom hereafter. 2. Anne Robinson,!5 b. 
13th July 1873, d. 16th July 1944; mar. 18th Apr. 1907, George Calvert Stuart, b. Aug.? 1875; d. 31 
Aug. 1949, son of Turbeville and Rosalie Calvert Stuart; no issue. 3. Archibald Robinson!5 
(1875-1951), of whom hereafter. -—— 4. Llewellyn Griffith!5 (b. 1878), of whom hereafter. 


William Winslow” Hoxton (son of Llewellyn'* and Fanny [Robinson] 
Hoxton) b. 20th. May, 1871; d. 18th. December, 1935, taught at Trinity 
Hall, Louisville, Kentucky and the Episcopal High School 1890-94; edited 
magazine in St. Louis 1894-97; Manager of St. Louis Clearing House 
Association, 1906-14; Deputy Governor Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
1914-19; Secretary Federal Reserve Board in Washington, 1919-23; Chair- 
man of Board and Federal Reserve Agent, Fifth District, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Richmond, Virginia, 1923-35. He mar. first, 20th. September, 1897, 
Abbie Frances Haines, b. 25th. March, 1871; d. 12th. May, 1902, issue: 


1. LLEWELLYN KENNERLY,!6 b. 24th Sept. 1898; mar. 5th June 1944, Isabella Rebecca 
East, b. 25th Jan. 1915, daughter of Luther Lafayette, and Nella Holmes Laughan East. No issue 
as yet. 2. Abbie Frances,!6 b. 5th “ 1900, mar. 12 Jan. 1923. Clarence Johnston Robin- 
son, b. 12th Dec. 1897, son of Thomas Wilfred, and Frances Virginia Johnston Robinson. No 


issue as yet. 


William Winslow Hoxton mar. second, 10th. September, 1904, Mabel 
Fraser Pearson, of Nottingham, England. No issue. 

Archibald Robinson” Hoxton (son of Llewellyn’* and Fanny [Robinson] 
Hoxton) b. 28th. June 1875; d. 14th. October, 1951; was student at Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1895-97, and 1899-1901. He taught at Episcopal High 
School 1897-99 and 1901-13 when he was appointed Principal, retiring in 
1947. He received honorary degrees, Litt.D. University of the South and 
M.A. Princeton and Harvard. He mar. 16th. December, 1903, Sarah Oliphant 
Purvis Taylor, b. 23rd. September, 1878; d. 30th October, 1951, dau. of 
Charles Sinclair, and Mary Earle Purvis Taylor. Issue: 

1. Mary Earle!6 b. 29th 1904, mar. 21st May 1929, William Whann Mackall, Jr., b. and 
Nov. 1894. (Issue: a. Mary Earle!7 b. 17th July 1933; b. Aminta Sorrell,!7 b. 15th Oct. 1937); 
——— 2. Archibald Robinson, IT!6 b. 20th Apr. 1916; Head Master, Fairfield Country Day School, 


Fairfield, Conn.; mar. 16th Aug. 1941, Ruth de Windt b. 24th 1. ee dau. of o and Ruth 
Church de Windt, (issue: a. ibald Robinson, III,!7 b. 21 1943; b. Ann,!7 b. 13th Sept. 


1946). 
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Llewellyn Griffith” Hoxton (son of Llewellyn and Fanny [Robinson] 
Hoxton) b. 28th. April, 1878; University of Virginia, M.A., 1900; Fellow 
in Physics, Johns Hopkins University, 1905-06; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University 1916; Assistant Physicist National Bureau of Standards, 1901-05; 
University of Virginia Adjutant Professor, 1906-07; Associate Professor and 
acting Chairman of department, 1907-16, Professor and Chairman of de- 
partment, 1916-49 when he retired. Served in World War I in National 
Bureau of Standards; in World War II in Office of Science Research and 
Development, and Office of Naval Ordnance. Eclipse expeditions, Spain 
1905, Oregon 1918, California 1923. Member various scientific societies, 
Fellow of American Association for the Advancement of Science and Ameri- 
can Phys. Society. (For full details see American Men of Science). He mar. 
2nd. September, 1908, Helen Grayson Jones, b. 7th August 1880, dau. of 
Philip Bickerton, and Betty Morris Jones. Issue: 

1. Betty Morris,!6 b. 3rd Jan. 1914, d. 6th Jan. 1914. -—— 2. Fanny Robinson,!6 b. 22nd Apr. 
1916, mar. 26th Dec. 1942, Bernard James Diggs, II, b. 11th July 1916, son of Bernard James, 
and Anne Viola Petree Diggs, (issue: Llewellyn Hoxton,!7 b. 20th Get: 1950). 

Sarah (Sallie) Griffith’ Hoxton (daughter of William Wilmer,” and 
Eliza Llewellyn [Griffith] Hoxton) b. 25th. January, 1840; d. 6th. June, 
1923; mar. 27th. April, 1859, Alfred Magill Randolph, b. 31st. August, 
1836; d. 6th. April, 1918 (son of Robert Lee, and Mary Buckner Thruston 
[Magill]Randolph). Alfred Magill Randolph graduated from the College 
of William and Mary in 1855, and from the Virginia Theological Seminary 
in 1858. Ordained Priest in 1860. His charges were: St. George’s Church, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, 1858-62; Mt. Laurel Church, Halifax County, 
Virginia, 1864-66; Christ Church, Alexandria, Virginia, October, 1866; 
Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, Maryland, 1867-83. He served as Chaplain, 
C.S.A., in hospitals in Danville, Virginia, and with the troops in the Valley. 
He received the honorary degrees of D.D. in 1875 from the College of 
William and Mary, and LL.D. in 1884 from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. He was consecrated Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia, 
31st. October, 1883, and on the division of the Diocese in 1892, having 
the option of remaining as Assistant Bishop of Virginia or becoming the 
first Bishop of Southern Virginia, he chose the latter. Issue: 


1. Robert Lee!5 (1860-1919), of whom hereafter. ——— 2. Eliza Llewellyn!5 (1862-1910), mar. 
James Murray Ambler (1856-1934); of whom hereafter.——— 3. Mary Thruston,!5 b. 6th July 
1865; d. 3rd Oct. 1873. 4. Alfred Magill!5 (1868-1927), of whom hereafter. ——— 5. Sallie 


Winslow,!5 b. oth Feb. 1870; d. roth July 1891, unmarried. ——— 6. Evelyn Barton!5 (1872-1943), 
mar. James F. Wright (b. 1873); of whom hereafter. -——— 7. Eleanor Colville!5 (b. 1875), mar. 
Theodore Stanford Garnett, II (1875-1948); of whom hereafter. —_— 8. Frances Hoxton,!5 b. 7th 
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Jan. 1878, mar. 20th Nov. 1902, Richard Cormelius Taylor, II, of Norfolk, Va., b. 7th Oct. 1862; 
d. 30th Jan. 1933; no issue. 


Robert Lee Randolph (son of Alfred Magill and Sarah Griffith’ 
[Hoxton] Randolph), b. 1st. December, 1860; d. 12th. December, 1919; 
Physician, Baltimore, Maryland, mar. 15th. April, 1891, Phoebe Waite 
Elliott, of Beaufort, South Carolina, b. 5th. November, 1868; d. 15th. 


January, 1915. Issue: 

1. Alfred er b. 25th Feb. 1892; d. 15th Sept. 1942; mar. 29th . 1925 Ruth Amold, 
b. 26th Sept. 1899 Cissue: a. Robert Elliott,!7 b. 15th Aug. 1926, d. 20th Aug. 1926).——— 
2. Anne Stuart,!6 b. rath Dec. 1894; mar. 21st Feb. 1920, Alden Kimball. —— 3. Robert 
Lee, II,16 b. roth May 1895; d. 26th Oct. 1944, mar. 15th Oct. 1925, Julia McHenry, b. 26th 
Feb. 1902 Cissue: a. Robert Lee, III,!7 b. 21st Aug. 1926. ——— b. Priscilla Stuart,!7 b. roth Mar. 
1928). 4- Phoebe Elliott,!6 b. 3rd Sept. 1896; mar. first, 2nd June 1919, Baldwin Day Spil- 
man (issue: a. Phoebe Elliott!? b. 4th May 1922; mar. 26th Aug. 1943, Charles Brune Levering; 
b. Sally Hoxton,!7 b. roth Nov. 1924; mar. 30th Sept. 1950, Maximilian Agassiz Tufts). Mrs. 
Phoebe Elliott (Randolph!6) Spilman, divorced; mar. second, 12th Dec. 1934, William Henry 
Pool, b. 8th May 1882. 5. Dorothea Winslow,!6 b. 4th Jan. 1899, mar. 4th May 1918, 
Norborne Berkeley (issue: a. Dorothea Randolph,!” b. zoth Sept. 1920. b. Norborne, II,!7 b. 
sth June 1922). 6. Middleton Elliott,!6 b. 15th July 1905; mar. 6th Oct. 1934, Pickett Davis, 
b. 22nd Sept. 1909, (issue: a. Pickett Davis!7, b. 30 May 1938; ——— b. Middleton Elliott, II,!7 
b. roth Jan. 1942). 


Eliza Llewellyn’ Randolph (daughter of Alfred Magill and Sarah 
Grifith’* [Hoxton] Randolph) b. 18th. November, 1862; d. 9th. August, 
1910, mar. 12th. January, 1886, James Murray Ambler, b. 12th. August, 
1856; d. 8th April, 1934. Attorney at law, Baltimore, Maryland; Judge of 
the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City. Issue: 
Mary Jane Prim, issue: Victoria Prim.18 ——— b. James Murray,!7 b. 16th Dec. 1917, mar. 19th 
Mar. 1942, Nina Bluethenthal, issue: Sally,!8 b. 15th Jan. 1943; James Murray,!8 b. 4th Aug. 
1945; Arthur,!8 b. 4th Mar. 1949).——— 2. Virginia Mason,!6 b. roth Apr. 1893. 

Alfred Magill Randolph II, (son of Alfred Magill and Sarah Griffith* 
[Hoxton] Randolph) b. 27th. March, 1868; d. 12th. December, 1927, mar. 
17th. April, 1900, Elizabeth Cabell Pace, of Richmond, Virginia, b. 1st. 
October, 1870; d. 3rd. February, 1946. Issue: 

1. Alfred Pace,!6 b. 27th Feb. 1901, mar. 17th Jan. 1931, Lucy Dabney Tunstall, b. 7th Dec. 
1910, (issue: a. Alfred Magill,!7 b. 8th Nov. 1934. 2. Virginia Carter,!6 b. 20th June 1909, mar. 
25th May 1946, Paul Gordon Young, b. roth Jan. 1909.) 

Evelyn Barton” Randolph (daughter of Alfred Magill, and Sarah 
Grifith’* [Hoxton] Randolph) b. 15th. March, 1872; d. rst. October, 1943, 
mar. 7th. April, 1910, James F. Wright, b. 9th. December, 1873, Attorney 
at law, Norfolk, Virginia. Issue: 

1. Eliza Llewellyn,!6 b. 26th Sept. 1911, mar. roth June 1941, Richard Porter Thomsen, b. 8th 


Dec. 1912, princi igh School (issue: a. E 17 b. rath . ; 
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Eleanor Colville’ Randolph (daughter of Alfred Magill, and Sarah 
Grifhth’* [Hoxton] Randolph), b. 1st July, 1875, mar. 25th. April, 1901, 
Theodore Stanford Garnett II, b. 8th. September, 1875; d. 14th. January, 
1948. Attorney at law, Norfolk, Virginia. Issue: 


1. Theodore Stanford, III,!6 b. 14th July 1905, mar. 25th Nov. 1931, Mildred Tyler Wilson, 
b. 6th Apr. 1906 (issue: a. Theodore Stanford, IV,!7 b. 14th July 1934; b. Mil Tyler,!7 
b. 29th May 1939) 2. Eleanor Randolph,!6 b. 2nd Feb. 1909, mar. 18th Apr. 1932, Richard 
vo Byrd Ruffin, b. 27th Oct. 1898 (issue: a. Eleanor Randolph,!? b. 13th May 1933; ——— 
b. Cordelia Byrd,!7 b. 11th May 1937. c. Lelia Garnett,!7 b. 1st Mar. 1942). 3. Alfred 
Randolph,!6 b. 2nd Dec. 1913, mar. 24th Mar. 1948, Gretchen Ahlswede, b. 9th Nov. 1917. 


William'* Hoxton (son of William W." and Eliza [Griffith] Hoxton) b. 
30th. March, 1844; d. 31st. May, 1876; entered the College of William and 
Mary, 5th. October, 1860 and was one of 33 students who on 8th. January, 
1861 successfully petitioned the faculty to form a military company. Ap- 
parently before the company could be organized and equipped most of the 
students left the College to join the Confederate States Army, as lectures 
were suspended roth. May, 1861. William'* Hoxton served with Pelham’s 
battery of Stuart’s Horse Artillery. In Southern Historical Society Papers, 
Vol. XXX, p. 349, “First Lt. William Hoxton wounded badly at Trevillian 
Station.” This was in June, 1864. He was brevetted Captain, and after the 
War studied for the ministry at Virginia Theological Seminary, graduating 
in the class of 1868. He was ordained Deacon 26th. June, 1868 and Priest 
22nd. November, 1869. His charges were Emmanuel Church, Chatham, 
Virginia, 1868-70, St. Luke’s Church, Isle of Wight County, Virginia, 
near Smithfield, 1871, Grace Church, Cumberland County, Virginia, 1872- 
73, and Grace Church, Casanova, Fauquier County, Virginia, 1874-76. 
He mar. rst. July, 1868, in St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Virginia, Lucy 
Tucker Minnigerode, b. 19th. October, 1847, d. 26th. February, 1887, 
dau. of the Reverend Charles Frederick, and Mary Carter Minnigerode. 
Issue: 


1. Mary Carter,!15 b. 20th Apr. 1869; d. 2nd Feb. 1943; mar. 19th Oct. 1893, in St. Paul's 
Church, Alexandria, Va., by her grandfather, to Samuel Brooke, of Portland Manor, Anne Arundel 
Co. Md. Chis second wife). He was the son of Samuel Leeke, and Eliza Van Dyke Williams 
Brooke. Issue one son who died soon after birth. ——— 2. Eliza (Elizabeth) Griffith,!5 b. 11th 
Oct. 1870; d. 24th Apr. 1948, mar. 27th Nov. 1894, in St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, Va. 
— uncle, the Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph), to Legh Wilber Reid, Jr., b. 18th Nov. 1867; Grad. 
V.M.L., 1887, A.B., J.H.U. 1889, M.Sc., Princeton, 1896; Ph.D. Géttingen, 1899; Instr. Math. 
Princeton, 1893-97, 1899-1900. Haverford College, Instr. 1900-01, Assoc. Prof. 1901-09, 
Professor 1907-34; retired, 1934, Professor of Mathematics Emeritus. No issue. He is the son of 
Legh Wilber Reid, Lt. Col. C.S.A., and Emma Catherine Jackson Reid. Col. Legh W. Reid 

ted V.M.I. 1858. On outbreak of war entered C.S.A. as Lt. Col. 36th Va. Inf.; served 
under Gen. Floyd; wounded at Fort Donelson; later Lt. Col. 17th Va. Cavalry; lost a leg, Oct. oth 
1864, while serving under Gen. Early in the Shenandoah Valley. 3. Minnigerode,5 
b. 19th Dec. 1873; d. 24th Feb. 1875. 
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Mary Semmes’* Hoxton (daughter of William W." and Eliza [Griffith] 
Hoxton), b. 23rd. November, 1846; d. 11th. January, 1930; mar. (in Em- 
manuel Church, Baltimore, Maryland by her brother-in-law, the Rev. Alfred 
Magill Randolph), 13th. October, 1868 to Buckner Magill Randolph, b. 8th. 
July, 1842; d. 11th. August, 1903, son of Robert Lee, and Mary Buckner 
Thruston Magill Randolph. At the age of 18 years Buckner Magill 
Randolph enrolled in Company C, 49th Virginia Infantry as 2nd Lieutenant. 
After first battle of Manassas he was elected Captain of that Company and 
when a Company of sharpshooters was later formed, Captain Randolph 
was placed in command. He entered Virginia Theological Seminary in 
1879 and was ordained Priest in 1882. He served as Rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Powhatan County, Virginia about three years, and from rst 
October, 1885 until death, as Rector of Emmanuel Church, Brook Hill, 
Henrico County, Virginia. Issue: 


1. Winslow Hoxton!5 (1869-1939), of whom hereafter——— 2 Buckner Magill, (1871- 
1939.) of whom hereafter. -—— 3. Roberta Lee,!5 b. 16th Feb. 1873; unmarried. 4. Mary —_ 
(b. 1876) mar. John Brooke Mordecai, b. 1878 of whom hereafter. -—— 5. Sally Hoxton! (b. 
1881), mar. Laurence Mortimer Miller (1874-1950) of whom hereafter. 


Winslow Hoxton” Randolph (son of Buckner Magill, and Mary Semmes" 
[Hoxton] Randolph) b. 29th. October, 1869; d. 24th. October, 1939; 
Principal St. Alban’s School, Radford, Virginia and Emerson Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; mar. 9th. July, 1896, Margaret Duncan Robinson, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, b. 24th. February, 1871, d. 17th. April, 1937. Issue: 

1. Archibald Robinson,!6 b. 11th May 1897, mar. 24th Dec. 1921, Sylvia Appleton, b. 8th 
Mar. 1901 Cissue: a. Sylvia,!7 b. 5th Feb. 1923; b. Archibald Robinson, II,!7 b. and Oct. 
1926, mar. 6th Oct. 1951, Kathleen Ribble Lunsford, b. 5th Aug. 1927; c. Dale Appleton,!7 
b. oth July 1930) 2. Winslow Hoxton, II,!6 b. 28th July 1902, mar. first 25th . 1925, 
Louise H. Hancock (issue: Winslow Hoxton, III,!7 b. 7th Aug. 1928.) He was divorced, and 
mar. second, fon 1935, Mary Howard, b. 31st Oct. 1906. 3. Cary Jacquelin!6 b. 7th Dec. 
1903, mar, 30th Oct. 1937, Polly Herndon Werth, b. 14th July 1915 (issue: a. Molly Fontaine,!7 
b. 8th Nov. 1944; ——— b. Roberta Peale,!7 b. oth Mar. 1949). ——— 4. Margaret Duncan, !6 b. 15th 
April 1907, mar. first 2nd Nov. 1926, Henry Steiner Dunbar, II (issue: H Steiner, III,!7 
b. oth Oct. 1927, mar. 26th May 1951, Doris Thompson Espey, b. rst Dec. 1919) Mrs. Margaret 
Duncan (Randolph) Dunbar, divorced, 1938, and mar. second, 22nd Nov. 1940, Joseph 
Paige Marshall. 

Buckner Magill Randolph II (son of Buckner Magill, and Mary 
Semmes"* [Hoxton] Randolph) b. 21st. August, 1871; d. rst. July, 1939; 
Physician; Major Medical Corps, U. S. Army, World War I; mar. first, 18th. 
June, 1902, Clara Pauline Rathbone, b. 15th. September, 1872; d. 25th 
April, 1919. Issue: 


1. Buckner Mail, III,16 b. 29th May 1903, unmarried. 2. Louise Harris,!6 15th Nov. 
1904, mar. 7th - 1931, Harry Livingston Hartley, b. 2nd Dec. 1900 (issue: a. Charles 
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Randolph,!7 b. oth Dec. 1931;———.b. Robert Fletcher,!7 b. roth June 1933; c. Bettina 
Rathbone,!7 b. 14th May 1937). Buckner Magill Randolph, II!5 mar. second, 21st Apr. 1922, 
Mrs. Katherine (Compton) Berry, b. 8th Nov. 1875; d. 5th 1945. No issue. 


Mary Magill Randolph (daughter of Buckner Magill, and Mary 
Semmes" [Hoxton] Randolph) b. 29th. June, 1876; mar. 29th. September, 
1904, John Brooke Mordecai, b. 8th. November, 1878; Traffic Manager, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Company, 1918-1946; 
son of William Young and Helen Alves (Norwood) Mordecai, of “Rose- 
wood,” Henrico County, Virginia. Issue: 


1. Mary Randolph,!6 b. 13th Feb. 1906, mar. 20th May 1940, Thomas Rutherfoord le Baron 
Goodwin, b. 5th Jan. 1901, Chis second wife); no issue as yet. 2. William Young,!6 b. 17th 
Aug. 1907; d. 23rd June 1908. ——— 3. Bertha Lee,!6 b. 22nd June 1909, mar. 16th 1939, 
Howard Clark Willett, b. 23rd Aug. 1912 (issue: a. John Clark,!7 b. 23rd May 1947) —— 
4- Helen Norwood,!6 b. 21st Jan. 1911, mar. 12th Nov. 1932, Allan Bernard Ferguson, II, 
divorced 1941 Cissue: Allan Bernard, III,!7 b. roth Apr. 1936, d. 29th May 1936). ———5. Rosina 
Ursula,!6 b. 6th Sept. 1912, mar. 6th Dec. 1933, juaak Lawrence Lyle, b. 30th Mar. 1900 
Cissue: Joseph Lawrence, II,!7 b. 25th Oct. 1936). 


Sally Hoxton” Randolph (daughter of Buckner Magill and Mary 
Semmes'* (Hoxton) Randolph) b. 25th. April, 1881; mar. 27th. May, 
1902, Laurence Mortimer Miller, b. 7th July, 1874; d. 7th March, 1950; 
Insurance and Trust Company executive, Captain U. S. Army Intelligence, 
World War I. Issue: 


1. Llewellyn,!6 b. 23rd Sept., 1904; mar. 5th May 1929, Sarah Peale Watts, b. 14th July 1909. 
No issue as yet. 


In concluding this article, I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness 
to John Brooke Mordecai, Esquire, for his invaluable assistance in preparing 
the MS. for publication, and for his collection of data relating to the Virginia 
branch of the family. He asked me two years ago to arrange and publish 
the data that I then had, and his constant interest and encouragement led 
me to make further researches, which have resulted in this article. I wish 
also to acknowledge indebtedness to Dr. St. George L. Sioussat for obtaining 
data relating to the later generations of the Maryland branch of the family; 
to James F. Wright, Esquire, for data collected by him, and to Dr. W. E. 
Lunt, Professor of English Constitutional History in Haverford College 
for much valuable advice. Lastly, I wish to express to Miss Lillian J. 
Redstone, of Woodbridge, Suffolk County, England, my appreciation for 
her search of the manor rolls and other Suffolk County records which have 
thrown so much light upon the life led by the early Hoxtons. 


Lecu W. Rew 
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NOTES 


Ricuarp D. Steuart, Esquire 


In Memoriam 


Resolution of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society, 
November 15, 1951 


Tue Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society has learned with deep 
regret of the death in Baltimore, Maryland, on October 15, 1951, of Mr. Richard D. 
Steuart, one of the greatest benefactors of this Society. 

Mr. Steuart’s two grandfathers and nine uncles responded promptly and enthusias- 
tically when the Confederate States called so earnestly to the people of Maryland, 
My Maryland. 

His uncle, Brigadier General George H. Steuart was generally known as “Maryland” 
Steuart to distinguish him from other Generals-whose names were pronounced the 
same but spelled differently. 

With such forebears, it is not surprising that in his early years Mr. Steuart became 
interested in history and in the collection of the weapons of the Armies of the 
Confederacy. 

His valuable con<ributions to the preservation of the facts of history were recognized 
in his election as President of the Southern Maryland Society and to posts of honour 
in similar societies. 

With respect to his collection, he said in a letter of May 31, 1949: 
definite goal and of permanent place for by the 
ne South. ‘Aud oo to the things of ~end tn the Com: 
federacy, the arms and equipment with which our unknown soldiers fought for four years “against 
overwhelming numbers and resources,” and the books, newspapers, letters and little keepsakes from 
home which inspired their “unsurpassed courage and fortitude” —to quote the same competent 

This magnificent collection, representing a lifetime labor of love and devotion to 
the cause for which his fathers bled and died, he entrusted to the care of the Virginia 
Historical Society as a memorial to them. At the Battle Abbey in Richmond, where 
it is beautifully displayed, it gives to “the young people of the South a better under- 
standing of, a keener appreciation of, and a greater admiration for, the faith and the 
deeds of their fathers,” as he expressed the hope that it might. 
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The Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society expresses again its deep 
gratitude for the outstanding contribution to its collections by Mr. Steuart and its 
sense of loss in his death, and directs that the foregoing be spread on its minutes and 
a copy forwarded to his family. 


Boones AND Graves In Lez County, 
By Roserr L. Krncam* 


Near this spot lie the mortal remains of five white men who were killed by Indians, 
October 10, 1773. It is hallowed ground. Here a company of white settlers gave their 
lives in the conquest of the Great Wilderness west of the Appalachian divide. The 
courage and sacrifice of these men in pushing back the western frontier for an onward 
moving civilization is but a small episode in the great epic of our nation’s expansion. 
But it is important that their memory should be preserved, and their last resting place 
be rescued from oblivion. Indeed, this should become a sacred shrine to symbolize for 
us, the living, the sacrifices which have given us the blessings of home, country, 
and freedom. 

For nearly two hundred years these pioneer graves have gone unmarked. Now a 
local citizen, M. Wheeler Kesterson of Ewing, Virginia, has erected this marker to 
these heroes of long ago. All of us who have enjoyed the privileges of living in this 
great land are grateful to Mr. Kesterson for this appropriate act of recognition and 
appreciation of these trail-blazers of civilization. May their memory be preserved 
through the long centuries after this granite stone has crumbled to dust. 

The pioneers buried here are James Boone, seventeen-year-old first son of Daniel 
Boone; Henry Russell, about the same age, son of Captain William Russell; Robert 
and Richard Mendenhall, brothers; and an unnamed white man. One white man, 
Isaac Crabtree, escaped when the tragedy occurred. Two Negro slaves, who belonged 
to Russell, were also in the party. One was Charles, who was captured; the other 
was Adam, who escaped. Charles, however, was later slain, and Crabtree and Adam 
furnished the details of the tragedy. 

After the close of the French and Indian War, the advancing white settlers on 
New River west of the Alleghany Divide began to extend down the rivers of Virginia 
which flowed toward the west. The white pioneers were following the trails into the 
wilderness blazed by the Long Hunters. By 1773, small settlements and occasional 
stockades were built along the Holston River, and had reached over into the Clinch 
River valley. At Castlewoods, Captain William Russell and a few other settlers had 
erected temporary houses. Daniel Boone had brought his family from the Yadkin 
River in North Carolina to the Clinch River settlements. He was back from his long 


*Address delivered by Doctor Robert L. Kincaid, President of Lincoln Memorial University, 
H te, Tennessee, at the dedication of the marker at the graves of James Boone and Henry 
Russell, in Lee County, Virginia, tember 22, 1951. Doctor Kincaid is the author of many 
historical articles and books. His notable The Wilderness Road (The American Trail Series) was 
reviewed in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 55 (October, 1947 number), 
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hunts in Kentucky, where he had discovered a fat land of bluegrass and abundant 
game. The forty-year-old hunter and pioneer decided that the time had come to make 
a permanent settlement in this new Kentucky land. The Indians were at peace, and 
Kentucky at that time was regarded by the whites as neutral territory. Many of the 
pioneers filling up the Holston and Clinch valleys were looking beyond the final 
mountain ranges toward this new paradise land which Boone had described so 
eloquently. 

After making their crops on the Clinch in the summer of 1773, a few families 
agreed to accompany Boone to Kentucky in the fall. Captain William Russell, a 
prominent leader on the frontier, was among them. About forty people joined in the 
expedition. They gathered up their household effects, loaded their pack animals, and 
in late September started along the old trail which had been followed by the 
Long Hunters. 

Boone went ahead of Russell and his party, and was several miles in the lead. After 
he had passed the abandoned station established in 1769 by Colonel Joseph Martin, 
near the present site of Rose Hill, he traveled down Powells valley to a point near 
Cumberland Gap. This was the important gateway in the Cumberland mountain 
wall separating the eastern valleys from Kentucky. It was well known to the pioneers 
and hunters. Through it went the Warriors path, used for a thousand years by the 
Indians going to and from the North and South. Boone had passed over the Gap on 
his second trip to Kentucky in 1769. Scores of Long Hunters had followed the Indian 
road into the happy hunting grounds beyond the Cumberlands. 

After Boone had camped near Cumberland Gap, he waited for Russell and his 
party to catch up. He sent his young son, James, to meet Captain Russell and to 
explain where he was camped. Young Boone was a true pioneer. He had learned to 
shoot straight, to tend the crops, and to look after his mother and the younger children 
while his father was so frequently away on long hunts. A typical youth of the wilder- 
ness, he had no fear. 

When young Boone reached Russell’s camp, he was joined by Russell’s son, Henry, 
four other white men, and two Negro slaves, belonging to Russell. They went ahead 
of the Russell party to rejoin his father. They could travel faster than the encumbered 
families with Captain Russell. Darkness overtook them on the night of October 9, 
1773, at the point on Indian creek about three miles east of the spot where Boone was 
camped, and they decided to stop for the night before going on to join Boone. They 
had a good supper, rolled out their blankets, and sat around the campfire telling stories 
and having a good time. The Mendenhall brothers were frightened by the howl of 
wolves around the camp. Crabtree joshed them a good deal, and said their terror would 
be nothing compared to what they would find in Kentucky, where buffalo bellowed in 
tree tops. At last the party went to sleep. During the night, it seemed that the wolves 
howled louder than ever. There is no information whether anyone was posted as a 
sentinel. It is assumed that no precautions were taken, because the Indians who 
occasionally roamed through the wilderness were considered at peace with the whites. 
Sometimes, however, Indians would steal upon white campers and howl like wolves 
in order to frighten them or as a prelude to an attack. 
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Dawn at last broke through the heavy trees. Dark savage forms rose suddenly from 
all sides and sprang upon the sleepers. A flurry of arrows showered the camp. Young 
Russell was shot through the hips, and James Boone was pierced with darts. The 
savages rushed upon the camp with tomahawks, slashing the Mendenhall brothers 
and the unnamed white man. Negro Charles was taken prisoner. Negro Adam 
rushed out of the camp, plunged into the creek nearby, and hid behind a pile of 
driftwood. Crabtree fled from the camp into the woods and got away unharmed. 

It was from Adam who was found wandering in the wilderness eight days later 
that the further details of the tragedy was secured. He said, while hiding in the 
driftwood, he could recognize the voice of young Boone pleading with the chief to 
spare him. It is believed that the youth recognized the leader of the Indians as Big Jim, 
a Shawnee chief who had once visited in the Boone cabin in North Carolina. The 
boys were tortured with knives and spears slashing into their bodies. Their fingernails 
were torn out, and the palms of their hands were lacerated in futile attempt to fend 
off the blows. Finally, Adam heard James appealing to the Indians to end their 
work quickly. 

After the five men were killed, the savages gathered up the plunder about the 
camp and disappeared into the shadows. They took Negro Charles with them. After 
they had gone about forty miles, two warriors quarreled over who should own him, 
but Big Jim settled the argument by splitting the Negro’s head open with a tomahawk. 

Crabtree fled back to the Russell party. When Russell learned the details, he dis- 
patched a runner ahead to inform Boone, and he hurried forward and took up the 
trail of the raiders. After several miles, he abandoned the chase as futile and returned 
to the scene of the disaster. 

The Boone and Russell parties were united in their deep sorrow as they gathered 
round the slain bodies. The grieving mother, Rebecca Boone, took a clean linen sheet 
and wrapped it around the mangled body of her firstborn son before it was placed in 
the grave. The graves of the victims were filled, and the dirt packed down hard 
with stones on top to protect the bodies from the wolves. 

Thus it was that the first effort to establish a permanent settlement in Kentucky 
came to a tragic end. Boone wanted to go on, but Rebecca and Russell persuaded him 
that the party should turn back. Evidently the Indians, whom they thought at peace, 
were again on the war path. Sorrowfully, the procession of pioneer families, who had 
dreamed of new homes in the great Kentucky land, turned back across Clinch moun- 
tain and returned to the settlements around Castlewoods. It would be two years 
before Boone and his family would take the trail again to make their home in Ken- 
tucky. We are told that on a later trip Boone visited this tragic spot and spent the night 
here. During the night, a storm arose and added to his great sorrow and melancholy, 
the trees swaying and weeping in the wind. We have no record that the grieving 
mother ever again visited this site. Perhaps she did so on one of the three trips 
through this section she was known to have made in later years going to and from her 
home in North Carolina. 

This sacred spot is but one of countless others beside the road of destiny which 
opened the Great West. Millions have passed along this trail, oblivious of the sacrifices 
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made in the early days by many unknown and unsung trailblazers of civilization. 
Long since has this spot been forgotten and left unmarked. However, local tradition 
has kept green the memory of these men and the place where their bodies lie. This 
and succeeding generations will be grateful to Mr. Kesterson for building this appro- 
priate monument at this spot. 

The career of Daniel Boone following this first great sorrow in his life is a familiar 
story to every student of American history. He is better known as a scout, hunter, 
trailblazer, surveyor, and pioneer soldier than any figure in the early history of our 
country. It is significant that this major tragedy made him so well known to the 
leaders of pioneer times that he was chosen as a scout and road builder, which led 
to his great subsequent fame. Few men accomplished more in the settlement of the 
West and received less in return. He died at a venerable age on a far frontier in 
Missouri, practically penniless, but occupying a high place in the pages of American 
history. His descendants throughout the nation are legion. 

Captain William Russell had an even more distinguished career during the Revolu- 
tionary period. Born in Culpeper County in 1735, the son of William and Mary 
Henley Russell, he was educated at William and Mary College. He married Tabitha 
Adams, and they had twelve children, Katharine and Arthelia, who both died in 
Culpeper County, presumably in their childhood; Henry, his eldest son, killed at this 
place, William, Jr. and Robert Spotswood, who located in Kentucky and Tennessee; 
Mary Henley, who married a Captain Bowen; and Tabitha, who married a Captain 
Campbell. Other younger children at the time of the tragedy enacted here were 
John, Samuel, and Celah. Other ones later were Henley and Chloe, who was seven 
years old in 1783. 

Russell came to the Clinch River valley about 1770 in the vanguard of the settlers. 
He became one of the western leaders, and was Justice of Fincastle County when it 
was organized in 1772. Soon after this tragedy here, he took an active part in the 
affairs of the western frontier and became a Captain in Dunmore’s War, which broke 
out in the summer of 1774. He led a company on the fateful Point Pleasant cam- 
paign and took part in that action against the Shawnees when the pioneer settlers 
were routed and so many were killed. This Point Pleasant fight on the Ohio has 
been called the “first battle of the Revolution.” It occurred about one year after 
Russell had lost his son at this place. 

Russell took a leading part in the Revolutionary movement. He was one of the 
signers of the famous Fincastle resolutions of 1775, declaring for independence a year 
before the Declaration of Independence. In 1776, he was a delegate to the Virginia 
Assembly. He became a colonel of Colonial troops, served efficiently during the war, 
engaged in the capture of Stoney Point, and was taken prisoner when the Colonial 
army surrendered at Charleston. After being exchanged, he continued in the army 
until 1783, and returned from the service as Brigadier General by Brevet. His wife 
having died toward the close of the Revolution, he married Elizabeth Henry Campbell, 
the widow of General William Campbell, and a sister of Patrick Henry. He moved 
from Castlewoods to Saltville, where his second wife had a home and an interest in 
the salt mines there. He died in 1794. Russell County, Virginia, is named for him. 
His widow, known as “Madam Russell,” was a much beloved old lady on the frontier. 
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It is interesting to know that a younger brother of Henry Russell sleeping at this 
place was William Russell, Jr., who became a leader and pioneer in his own right. 
Young William was born in 1758 in Culpeper County, Virginia, and came with his 
father to the Clinch River settlements. At the age of fifteen he was with his father 
on this fateful expedition to Kentucky. He was doubtless at this spot where he saw 
the mangled remains of his brother buried along with the other victims. The follow- 
ing year, young William joined Daniel Boone in an expedition against the Indians, 
and was in similar excursions repeatedly until 1780. Then he visited Kentucky, spent 
one.summer in Nashville, but returned to Virginia as an aide to Captain William 
Campbell, fought in the historic battle at King’s Mountain, and also Guilford Court- 
house. He also took part in a campaign against the Cherokee Indians in one of their 
outbreaks. 

Soon after the close of the war, this distinguished brother of young Henry Russell, 
a captain, moved permanently to Kentucky, fought against the Indians under General 
Charles Scott, Colonel James Wilkinson, and General Anthony Wayne. In 1808, as 
colonel, he commanded a regiment in the regular army, receiving his appointment 
from President Madison. In 1811 and 1812 he tought under General William Henry 
Harrison in his campaigns. At the close of the War of 1812, he retired to a farm in 
Fayette County, devoted himself to civic pursuits, served in the Virginia and Kentucky 
legislatures, and was candidate for governor of Kentucky in 1824. He passed away in 
the following year. 

Isaac Crabtree, the most important survivor of the tragedy enacted here October 10, 
1773, became an inveterate enemy of the Indians. Hot headed and given to much 
talk, he became a problem for the Clinch valley settlers who were trying to live at 
peace with the Cherokees. He killed a Cherokee Indian who was watching a horse 
race on the Holston river near the present site of Kingsport. The act was unwarranted, 
and was not condoned by the white leaders. Colonel Arthur Campbell, at this time 
the most important leader on the western frontier, wrote many letters concerning the 
Crabtree episode, and the authorities offered a reward for his arrest and prosecution. 
The Cherokee chiefs insisted that Crabtree be punished, and for a time in 1774, it 
appeared that the Cherokee might join the Shawnee in the outbreak known as Dun- 
more’s War. However, Crabtree was never arrested or tried, and it is presumed that 
he lived out a long life in the Tennessee valley. 

Nothing is known of the families of the Mendenhall brothers buried here, but the 
Mendenhall name is prominent in pioneer history. It is regrettable that the other 
unknown white man who lies at this spot is one of the forgotten pioneers of history. 
All along the Wilderness Road through Virginia and in Kentucky are hundreds of 
graves of similar unknown men and women who turned their eyes westward in the 
search of home and fortune. This monument today gives us a deeper realization of 
our great debt to the heroic men and women who tamed the wilderness and prepared 
the way for a new civilization.’ 


lLocation or Marker aT Pronger Graves tn Lez County, Vircrta — The site of the marker 
for the traditional burial place of James Boone, son of Daniel Boone, and Henry Russell, son of 
Captain William Russell, and three other white men, killed by Indians October 10, 1773, is in Lee 
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Jupce Georcs P. ScarsurcH 
By Jamzs A. Hoyt* 


The Court of Claims of the United States hears only cases which involve claims 
against the United States. It is generally believed by laymen that the United States 
Government cannot be sued, on the broad principle that the Sovereign may not be sued 
without its consent. However, the Constitution provides that every citizen shall have 
the right to petition Congress for any redress of grievances, and in the first 50 years of 
the Government's existence this right of petition resulted in so many claims being 
presented to Congress for all kinds of grievances that the wheels of legislation were 
clogged by the accumulation of claims and the lobbies were infested with lawyers 
pressing these “private claims.” After years of discussion in Congress, it was decided 
in 1855 to set up a tribunal to hear these claims and make reports to Congress on them, 
and three judges were provided to compose the court. 

The Court of Claims was subsequently enlarged to five judges and its jurisdiction 
and powers extended under the Acts of 1863 and 1866. Later Acts of Congress have 
still further extended the Court’s jurisdiction. 

On March 3, 1855, President Pierce sent to the Senate nominations for judges of 
the new Court of Claims, as follows: 

H. Lumphin of 
Lum 
Blackford of Indiana. 

On the report of the Committee on the Judiciary the above appointees were con- 
firmed by the Senate the same day. 


County, Virginia, near the home of Hubert Wheeler. This site is about 10 miles southeast of the 
intersection of Highway 58 and Highway 25-E at Cumberland Gap, and may be reached by 
turning south off Highway No. 58, about one-half mile east of the concrete bridge across Indian 
Creek near the colonial home of Karl Harris. The narrow paved road leading off of the main 
highway near the J. W. Willis brick home on top of a hill is numbered 684. After proceeding on 
this narrow road about .3 of a mile, the site is reached on the south side of the road, in a 
about four hundred yards west of Hubert Wheeler's dairy barn. 

The marker is at the approximate place where local tradition says the bodies were buried, not 
A small family cemetery is higher on the hill south of 

marker. 

The inscription on the marker is: 


PIONEER GRAVES 

This marks the burial place of a party of white settlers 
who were surprised in camp and slain by Indians at day- 
break, October 10, 1773. ose killed were James Boone, 
son of Daniel Boone; Henry Russell, son of Capt. William 
Russell; Robert and Richard Mendenhall, brothers; another 
unnamed white man; and a Negro slave. Two escaped, 
Isaac Crabtree, a white man, and Adam, a Negro slave of 
Russell buried their sons and the others 
at scene of the tra , and gave u ily the 
first effort of white 
Erected by M. Wheeler Kesterson, descendant of Mary 
Russell. 


*Mr. Hoyt is Reporter of Decisions, United States Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 
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Judge Joseph Henry Lumpkin was the first chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, which was established in 1835, and he served in that capacity until his death 
on June 4, 1867. He declined the appointment to the Court of Claims, as he also 
later, in 1860, declined election as chancellor of the University of Georgia (estab- 


lished 1801). 

In place of Judge Lumpkin, President Pierce made an interim appointment of 
George P. Scarburgh, an eminent lawyer of Virginia, May 8, 1855, and he was con- 
firmed by the Senate at the next session, January 22, 1856. At the time of his appoint- 
ment he was professor of law at William and Mary College, a post which had been 
held previously by Chancellor Wythe and by St. George Tucker and Beverly Tucker. 
Previously he had been judge of the then third judicial circuit. Judge Scarburgh was 
a native of the Eastern Shore of Virginia and before being elected to the Virginia 


circuit had established his reputation as a lawyer. 
Upon his appointment to the Court of Claims the Washington “Union” published 


the following brief sketch of Judge Scarburgh: 


Judge Scarburgh is a native of the eastern shore of Virginia, and after having won for himself a 
high reputation as a lawyer in that ancient Commonwealth, by long practice in her courts, in 1844 
he was elected by the general — of the State to fill a vacancy made by the resignation of the 
Hon. Thomas H. Bayly as Jud e then third judicial circuit. The same post had previously 
been held by the "Abel P. shur. It will not be regarded as an when 
we say that Judge, Scarburgh’s ps are held by the profession in as high esteem as those of the 
very distinguish tleman we have last named. In 1851 Judge S. was elected to the law 
professorship of oer William and Mary College by the visitors of that time-honored institution —a 
station he has held up to this period, and one which had iously been adorned by the names 
of Chancellor Wythe, St. George and Beverly Tucker. He fas | been highly successful as a teacher 
in the great science to which his life has been devoted, as all can testify who have had any 
acquaintance with the field of his labors. 

Judge Scarburgh has never mingled actively in Petey lensl nor held any merely political 
office, State or federal. His mental training has been en legal and judicial. When we add to 
his blameless life, free from even the suspicion of taint, we are warranted in saying that the 
President has been peculiarly fortunate in the selection he has made for this high > pens and we 
believe that the country at large, without distinction of party, will give him or patriotism 
and purity of motive in all his appointments to this important court. 


At a meeting of the Law Class of William and Mary held in their Lecture Room on 
May 12, 1855, the following resolution was adopted: 


“Whereas the members of the law class of William and pt having heard with deep regret the 
intment of their esteemed and worthy professor, to fill the place of Judge in the Court of 
ims, and in testimony of their affectionate regard for his memory, and of their high appreciation 

of his services have we bak 

Ist. That in the removal of Ju the of William and sustains the 
loss of one of its ablest and most p ado 

Res. 2. That in his removal the students of his class are deprived of an admired, and honored 
tor, Williamsburg, of one of its most esteemed, and ued Citizens and the Bar of the 
its brightest ornament. 

Res. 3. That while we lament the loss of Judge Scarburgh, as an able and efficient instructor, 
we cannot but express our unfeigned satisfaction, at the honorable appointment which has been 
lately tendered him. 

Res. 4. That as a more testimonial of our frien and as a token of for 
his character, and services, mutable and ag 

Res. 5 . That these proceedings be published in the Williamsburg Enquirer, 
and Norfolk News.” 
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The Law Class presented Judge Scarburgh with a goldheaded cane. “The cane was 
made of black ebony with a heavy gold head.” 

On June 29, 1852, according to the minutes of the faculty, Judge Scarburgh was 
awarded the honorary degree of LL.D. by the College of William and Mary. 

In a sketch of the life of Thomas J. Joynes of Accomac, Virginia, by his son, Levin 
S. Joynes, M.D.., originally published in 1876, and reprinted in 1902 by another son, 
Dr. Edwin S. Joynes of the University of South Carolina, it is stated that “George 
Scarburgh, Esq., the father of Hon. George P. Scarburgh, became his [Thomas R. 
Joynes’] guardian.” 

In a footnote (p. 16) Dr. Edwin S. Joynes says: 

The son, George P. Scarburgh, afterwards read law with Mr. [Thomas R.] Joynes and married 
his eldest daughter. Later he was made Circuit Judge — succeeded Judge Beverly Tucker as 
Professor of Law in William and Mary College — and was appointed one of the first judges of the 
United States Court of Claims. This position he resigned on the secession of Virginia. Seve 
profound lawyer and teacher of law, an able judge, and a most noble and lovable man. 

—E.S.J. C1902) 

Dr. Edwin S. Joynes himself had been a member of the William and Mary faculty, 
1858-1866, where he was professor of languages. Dr. Joynes afterwards taught at 
Washington College (later Washington and Lee University), when General Lee was 
president, and later was for many years head of the Department of Romance Languages 
at the University of South Carolina. A grand gentleman and splendid scholar he was. 
(I was fortunate to sit next to him when Sarah Bernhardt played “Camille” at the 
Columbia Theatre. He was the only person in the audience who could understand 
every word of the play.) 

As stated in the reference to him by Edwin S. Joynes, Judge Scarburgh resigned from 
the Court of Claims of the United States upon the secession of Virginia. 

He returned to Virginia and practiced law in Halifax and the adjacent counties 
until 1865, when he removed to Norfolk and continued to practice in the firm of 
Scarburgh, Duffield & Sharp until his appointment in 1877 to the Judgeship of the 
Corporation Court, a position in which he served until his death in 1879, at the 
age of 72. 

The Norfolk Landmark of December 23, 1879, in the account of his death, said: 
Gad tong te by bis sans gal Sad As of 
Corporation Court he presided with dignity, and his decisions were given with that judgment, 
his weight of years and enfeebled health. 


Morris Hunter (1824-1879) AND THOMAS JEFFERSON WRIGHT 


(1798-1845) 


Wixu1am Morris Hunter (1824-1879), whose portrait of Governor John A. Andrew 
of Massachusetts is reproduced opposite page ......, was an artist who came of a promi- 
nent Vermont family. After brief study at Harvard, Hunt received instruction in his 
art in Europe, where he became a friend of the French painter Jean Francois Millet. 
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He settled permanently in Boston in 1862. It was largely due to his influence that 
Millet, Corot, Rousseau, and other French painters of the period gained an early 
and enthusiastic American audience. See William H. Downs, “Hunter, William 
Morris,” Dictionary of American Biography (edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone, 20 vols., New York, 1928-1937), IX, 397-398. 

Thomas Jefferson Wright (1798-1845), whose portrait of William Green of Rich- 
mond is reproduced opposite page ..., was a portrait-painter of Kentucky, most of 
whose works are to be found in that state. For many years Wright lived in Texas and 
made periodic visits to his home-place Mount Sterling and to Louisville, where he 
died. He was Secretary of State for the Republic of Texas under Sam Houston, and 
at another time an Indian agent, fighting duels and being embroiled in fist-fights as a 
part of every-day frontier life. See Virgil Baker, American Painting (New York, 1950, 
717 pp-), p- 454- See also Register of Kentucky State Historical Society, XL, 273, and 
William R. Holden, “Rampant Individualism in the Republic of Texas,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly XLIV, 459.— George Green Shackelford, Virginia Historical 


Society. 
QUERIES 


ROWE — WALKER — FARIS — Data asked of William Rowe, Sr. of Hanover 
County, Virginia, who bought of Nathaniel and Hope (Walker) Lancaster of Gooch- 
land County, land in Henrico County in 1768. What relation was Rowe to Lucy 
Rowe, John Rowe (with wife Jane) and Johnson Rowe who in 1789 sold 200 acres 
of land in Henrico County to William Walker of Charles City County? Is this the 
same tract in both instances? The later Rowes were in Louisa County when they 
sold the land and John Rowe had been there at least since 1777. 

Data also requested of Jane Faris who married in Louisa County, Virginia, in 1779, 
Jesse Rowe (son of John and Jane above). Her mother Mary Faris gave her consent 
in writing. Was Mary Faris the Mary Faris who was granted also in 1779 the adminis- 
tration of the estate of Charles Pharis of Louisa County? Did this Mary later marry 
George Gillespie and move to Amherst County, Virginia? — Address: George Robinson, 
]r., 206 W. Market Street, Washington Court House, Ohio. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA -- For 
years the undersigned has been trying to discover the parentage and lineage of Ben- 
jamin Harrison of Cumberland County who died in 1761; his will recorded in 
Cumberland County records, Will Book No. 1, page 216. He is first found in Gooch- 
land County (from which Cumberland was later formed) in 1730 petitioning to take 
up 1,500 acres near Mills River. Research has failed to discover his origin among the 
Harrisons of the Northern Neck, the Harrisons of Skimino and the James River Har- 
risons (“Wakefield.” Surry County; “Berkeley,” Charles City County; “Brandon,” 
Prince George County). Though his descendants, during the middle of the last 
century, claimed President William Henry Harrison as a “cousin,” little importance 
can be attached to that claim. Can anyone give me information in regard to a 
Harrison coming from New Jersey to Virginia during the early part of the 18th 
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century? Long ago I came across a statement to that effect. (This Harrison is not to 
be confused with Doctor Jacob Harrison, of Connecticut, who migrated to Richmond, 
1811.) Such information would be greatly appreciated.— Address: Mrs. Dexter Otey, 
2721 O Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


LEE-ARMISTEAD-SHIELDS-JONES — Thomas Griffin (Burgess) will probated 
1733, married Elizabeth Lee. Her will filed in Richmond County, Virginia, 1760-61 
makes bequest to her granddaughter Elizabeth Adams, wife of Richard Adams, of 
Richmond, Virginia. Who were the parents of the above named Elizabeth Lee? 
William Armistead came to Virginia about 1636 and died 1660 (son of Anthony 
Armistead). William Armistead married Anne occ» . Who were her parents? 
Was she a daughter of Colonel Richard Lee, the emigrant? — Who were the ancestors 
of James Shields, of York County, Virginia, who died June 2, 1727; his will probated 
July 17, that year? — David Jones patented land in Weyanoke, Charles City County 
in 1665. Widow Jones had ferry landing on this land opposite Wind Mill Point 
(Flowerdew Hundred) in 1702-5. Would like information about these people and 
their descendants. Address: John H. Minge, 924 Cordova Place, South Jacksonville 7, 
Florida. 

WALTER MITCHELL AND RACHEL (APPLING) MITCHELL — Walter* 
Mitchell, son of Thomas! Mitchell of England, came to America and married Rachel 
Appling. Her kinsman was Colonel Daniel Appling of the War of 1812, who lived in 
Columbia County, Georgia. Appling County, Georgia was named for him in 1819. 
Coionel Daniel Appling was only son of Colonel John Appling and his wife, Rebecca 
(Carter) Appling, who was a daughter of General Langdon Carter of Virginia, one of 
the first settlers of Tennessee and later a resident of Columbia County, Georgia, where 
his son, Colonel Daniel Appling was born. (Sherwood’s Gazetteer of Georgia — 1829). 
Rachel (Appling) Mitchell, after the death of Walter? Mitchell married 2nd. a Mr. 
Compton. The children of Walter? and Rachel (Appling) Mitchell were: (I) 
Thomas* who married a Miss Mann and had a son William.* They lived in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. (II) William,’ born March 3, 1745 in Virginia, died in 
Clarke County, Georgia in 1822. He married on December 19, 1769 in Goochland 
County, Virginia, Sarah Letcher only daughter of Giles and Hannah (Hughes) 
Letcher, founder of the Letcher family in America (Douglas Register). Sarah Letcher 
was born May 2, 1744 and died before 1815. They had seven children and moved to 
Athens, Georgia in 1803: (1) Thomas* born May 14, 1771 in Goochland County, 
Virginia, married Nancy Hanby of Virginia; (2) Elizabeth* born November 18, 1773, 
married James Smith; (3) Nancy* born February 7, 1776, married 1st. a Mr. King, 
2nd. Burwell Green; (4) Appling* born September 2, 1778, died May 1787; (5) Sarah* 
born March 29, 1781, married Miles Smith; (6) William* born November 17, 1783, 
married Elizabeth Chowning; (7) Rachel* born June 5, 1785, married Dr. Hugh 
Neisler — (III) Richard’ married 1st. Nancy Johns, 2nd. Elizabeth Morgan — (IV) 
Walter Jr.,3 a Revolutionary Soldier, died unmarried — (V) Anne® married Mr. Wor- 
sham and lived in Virginia — Would like any additional information on Walter and 
Rachel (Appling) Mitchell, also on any of their children and their descendants. (I 
have complete information on the line of William and Sarah (Letcher) Mitchell. 
Address: G. W. Clower, P. O. Box 4148, Atlanta 2, Georgia. 
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George Washington: Vol. III, Planter and Patriot. 600 pp. Vol. IV, Leader of the 
Revolution. 736 pp. By Doucras SourHatt Freeman. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1951. $15.00. 


The eagerly awaited third and fourth volumes of Dr. Freeman’s monumental life of 
Washington are now before us. They take up the narrative at the end of 1758, when 
the young colonel resigned his command of the Virginia regiment and then hurried 
from Williamsburg to the “White House” on the Pamunkey to marry the young 
widow, Martha Custis. Shortly thereafter he went back to Williamsburg to begin, on 
his twenty-seventh birthday, his service as a member of the House of Burgesses. When 
the session was over, he made his way with his new family to the run-down plantation 
and the empty house that was Mount Vernon — both destined to be transformed 
within a few years by the bride’s comfortable fortune. 

From the day of his arrival at Mount Vernon in April, 1759, until he was chosen 
to command the Continental Army, Washington devoted his time primarily to the 
cultivation of his Potomac acres, though continuing to serve as justice of the peace, 
vestryman, and member of the House of Burgesses. The first seventeen chapters of 
Vol. III are devoted to this period of his life, and they will doubtless interest Virginians 
even more than the later chapters dealing with the career of the Revolutionary 
General. In discussing military events, Dr. Freeman places himself beside his subject 
and confines his attention almost exclusively to those matters which came under 
Washington’s personal supervision. In these earlier chapters he takes a much broader 
view, giving a detailed account of life in the community of which Mount Vernon was 
a part, of agricultural operations on a typical plantation, and of the political scene in 
Virginia up to the outbreak of the Revolution. 

The discussion of Washington’s activities as a farmer is particularly interesting, 
for we know all too little of the agricultural history of Virginia during the Colonial 
period. The Mount Vernon estate was divided into several farms, each of which had its 
own slave quarters and its own overseer; such “quarters” were also maintained on tracts 
which were not in the neighborhood of the home plantation. This system was quite 
general in Virginia, and it may have been used elsewhere, but little notice has been 
taken of it by agricultural historians. Washington also had a number of crop-sharing 
tenants, as did many other planters, but, again, we know little of the actual extent 
of this practice. Despite all his efforts to produce the best quality of tobacco at Mount 
Vernon, Washington could not make the crop pay and he presently turned to the 
growing of wheat and the milling of flour. This proved to be a profitable change, and 
in adopting it he was merely following a trend prevalent in the Northern Neck 
counties during the years just prior to the Revolution. Many other facets of con- 
temporary life, social and political as well as economic, are revealed in these chapters 
with a wealth of detail which add significantly to our knowledge of Virginia during 
the late Colonial period. 
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When he comes to deal with the fortunes of the Commanding General of the 
Continental Army, Dr. Freeman displays the talents for which he is best known — 
those of the military historian. Above all, he is a realist, putting down the facts as 
they are revealed by the sources and refusing to distort them through prejudice, or to 
dress them up for the sake of dramatic effect. Certainly Dr. Freeman can never be 
accused of belonging to that school of historians who believe in “softening history.” 
This is fortunate, for time and patriotism have cast an aura about the events and 
personalities of the Revolution which is largely dispelled by close scrutiny. The author 
makes no attempt to side-step the fact that Washington left his left flank exposed on 
Long Island and failed to follow his better judgment in not evacuating Fort Washing- 
ton. Nor is there any blinking of the fact that his troops frequently showed a decided 
distaste for the smell of gunpowder, or that there were few competent officers upon — 
whom he could rely. But there were always a few who could face such hardships as 
those of Valley Forge, and the General, though not a military genius, was able to bear 
with unflinching courage a weight of responsibility which few men have ever been 
called upon to shoulder. At the outset of the struggle, Washington declared that “it is 
my full intention to devote my life and fortune in the cause we are engaged in,” and 
this determination sustained him until victory was won. 

The fourth volume ends with the coming of spring after the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge and the distressing incident of the Conway Cabal. Then, on the last day of 
April, 1778, the weary Commander received the heartening news that France had 
recognized the independence of the United States. Washington was now forty-six 
years of age, and a very different person from the young man who had married Martha 
Custis nineteen years earlier. The author says that “In youth and during his years of 
service in the French and Indian War, he was interesting and was to be respected 
for his absolute honesty, his industry and his careful planning to advance himself. He 
had personally attractive qualities, also; otherwise he would not have earned the good 
opinion he undoubtedly possessed. To say this and everything else that can be adduced 
in his favor is not to affirm that, on calm, historical analysis, he is likeable. He does 
not laugh enough, and when he smiles, it seems more in courtesy than in kindness. 
Always in looking at him, one has to ask: Is the core of that young man hard, is his 
undeniable integrity calculated rather than instinctive?” 

But “After observing Washington at work for a few months around Boston, one 
feels as if one should apologize for misgivings that were little better than suspicions. 
Then, stage by stage, day by day, respect rises to admiration.” The author says that 
he cannot fully explain this transformation, but he makes it clear that Washington was 
sustained by his implicit belief in the cause for which he fought. So great was his 
faith that in a desperate hour he wrote that “Providence having so often taken us up 
when bereft of every other hope, I trust we shall not fail even in this.” It is 
fortunate that so great a man will live for the future in a great biography, — a biography 
in which the dry bones of history are covered with consummate skill by meticulous 
scholarship, by insight and atmosphere. 

Tuomas Perkins ABERNETHY 


University of Virginia 
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Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874-1890. By ALLEN Jounston Gornc. University, 
Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1951. ix & 256 pp., with maps. 


Not unhappily has the newly organized University of Alabama Press chosen, as one 
of its first contributions, the work of one of the most promising young members of the 
University’s faculty, Professor Allen Going’s Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874- 
1890. Professor Going, in a series of rather tightly compartmentalized chapters, has 
here filled the gap between Walter L. Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction in 
Alabama and John B. Clark’s Populism in Alabama, and in throwing light here has 
seriously damaged the popular myth of the Post-bellum, White Man’s, Bourbon, 
Homogeneous, Unprogressive, “Muddling-Through,” Negro-Hating, Whiskey Drink- 
ing, Democratic Party — at least on the local level within Alabama. 

As Professor Going has pointed out, the formal title of the Democratic Party after 
the redemption of the state in 1874, “The Alabama Democratic and Conservative 
Party,” unintentionally characterized the dichotomy of political principles inherent 
in the ruling white oligarchy. In this admittedly bleak period from the redemption 
under Governor Houston to the great advent of the populism and agrarian radicalism 
in the 1890's the party’s glue was the essentially false issue of Negro Republicanism; 
the absence of real issues to distinguish and unify the Democratic Party created the 
climate in which developed intra-party factions (apparently not based upon person- 
alities), inter-sectional strife (economic, between the agrarian south and the industrial 
north), and provided fertile ground for the growth of foreign, “outside” movements, 
like the Grange and the Alliance. At various times within this period the polyglot 
political organization faced the questions of debt adjustment, state aid to business and 
industry (particularly to the railroads), the typically Bourbon hallmark of economy 
in government, the expansion of the public school system, social welfare, and so on 
through a long list of political problems peculiar in their inter-connections to the New 
South. Through this maze of questions, each one capable of rending a party sup- 
posedly founded upon unanimity on vital issues, the Bourbon Democrats of Alabama 
chartered a course by way of an honorable acknowledgement of Reconstruction debts, 
genuflection before the altar of laissez faire, hostility to agrarian agitation, improve- 
ment of the public schools for both whites and Negroes until it became “inconvenient” 
to continue to improve both, and a false start toward penal reform and a rudimentary 
social welfare system —at all times struggling manfully with the ever-present com- 
panion, the problem of inadequate tax sources. 

The conflict of economic interests of the Black Belt and the industrial north recurs 
throughout the study as the bone of contention bitterly fought over between the 
Democratic factions in non-election years. In the school of Radical Reconstruction the 
Bourbons of the Black Belt learned well the techniques of superior party organization, 
government by “court-house rings,” counting votes, and voting Negroes with the 
double purpose of insuring themselves against Republican inundations and to impose 
their conservative rule upon the industrial, progressive north. In admirably developing 
this sectional controversy, the author has solidly based his conclusions upon a wide 
use of numerous local newspapers. 
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While making in this study a significant contribution to Southern history, the 
author leaves the reader at times somewhat at loose ends by the unfortunate lack of 
coordination between the several chapters, a deficiency which is to a degree rectified 
by a closely written conclusion. And while admittedly local history, the potential 
value of the work is not entirely realized in that the subject matter is not correlated 
with or displayed against the background of contemporary national trends. Little 
reference is made to the relationship Cif, indeed, there was any) between the state 
and the national party organizations, or to the influence upon the local party from the 
state’s representation in Congress. In this connection, the role of personalities in 
Alabama politics seems to have been imperfectly assayed, the lack of available personal 
papers undoubtedly explaining this weakness. 

Professor Going, from the scholar’s viewpoint, is actually ploughing virgin ground, 
and from that standpoint his work commands attention and applause. He has ad- 
mirably recorded the story of conservative government in the agrarian South afflicted 
with industrialism, which was characterized by a minimum of governmental activity, 
and he has shown by a minute examination of the local scene in the post-Reconstruction 
South that blind devotion to party regardless of political principles produces parties 
afflicted with political schizophrenia so typical of the New South. 


Virginia Military Institute Lawasnos Buaxsrrs, Ja. 


George Washington and American Independence. By Curtis P. Nerrtzs. Little, 
Brown & Company. 338 pp. $5.00. 


Curtis P. Nettles, professor of history at Cornell University, is the author of George 
Washington and American Independence. The volume covers in detail the years 1774, 
1775, and 1776, and is largely restricted to an analysis of the political role Washington 
played in the critical years prior to the adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
by the Second Continental Congress. 

The first few chapters are devoted to an interesting interpretation of political, 
economic, and social conditions in England from the end of the French and Indian 
War to the opening shots of the American Revolution. It is small wonder that 
revolution was born and nurtured during the years 1763-1776. In the mother country 
government was in the hands of a second-rate king (George III) and an equally 
incompetent oligarchy controlling Parliament, society was medieval, and the economy 
of the country at a low and critical ebb. During the years usually referred to as the 
background of the American Revolution, George III strengthened his control over 
Parliament to the extent that it eventually concurred in his wish to use force against 
liberty-loving British Americans. 

There were apparently two fundamental reasons why George Washington took an 
active part in promoting political independence for himself and his neighbors. The 
two reasons were (1) economic, and (2) political. 

Washington was thoroughly convinced that the British mercantile theory worked 
a real hardship on British Americans. He was convinced that English merchants, 
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manufacturers, shippers, agents, insurance people — in fact, all Englishmen who had 
business dealings with the colonists — really believed that the colonies existed for the 
economic benefit of the mother country. He wrote: “For certain it is that our whole 
substance does already in a manner flow to Great Britain.” 

Washington looked favorably on the commonwealth of nations theory as the proper 
basis for the political relationship between the colonies and the mother country for 
many years prior to the outbreak of hostilities. He appreciated the “bold, grand, and 
overwhelming eloquence” of Patrick Henry on the Stamp Act. There is a strong 
probability that the Master of Mount Vernon and many of his revolutionist con- 
temporaries would never have severed the political connection with the mother country 
had George III and Parliament granted internal sovereignty to the Thirteen Original 
Colonies. 

There is ample proof in Professor Nettel’s volume that Washington’s role in our 
War for Independence was not only military but political. The reviewer does feel, 
however, that the author tended to overstate, and occasionally drew conclusions on the 
political contributions of Washington not adequately supported by facts. 

The volume is well worth reading, for many of us think of the Father of the 
Country only as a military leader during the years from 1774 to 1783. Professor 
Nettel’s volume gives us a truer perspective of a great man. 


Madison College Grenn Curtiss 


Harrisonburg. Virginia 


The University of Kentucky Origins and Early Years. By James F. Hopxmys. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1951. 294 pp. plus index. 


This volume with its good paper, clear illustrations and pleasing typography is a 
credit to the Kernel Press at the University of Kentucky. The text well presented and 
voluminously referenced is equally creditable to the author who evidently has both 
studied and lived with his subject. 

In 1777, to take care of the large westward migration, the General Assembly of 
Virginia divided the vast domain of Fincastle into three counties, Montgomery, Wash- 
ington and Kentucky. In May 1780, the population in Kentucky having further in- 
creased, the Assembly, in order “to promote and encourage every design which may 
tend to the improvement of the mind and the diffusion of useful knowledge even 
among its remoter citizens whose situation a barbarous neighborhood and a savage 
intercourse might otherwise render unfriendly to science,” gave eight thousand acres 
of land lying in Kentucky County that had escheated to the Commonwealth from 
British owners “for the purpose of a publick school or seminary of learning to be 
erected in the said county as soon as the circumstances of the county and state of its 
funds will admit.” This action showed courage and optimism, for at this time the 
fate of the Commonwealth and the future of the American colonies was precarious. 
Some years later, the Assembly granted one-sixth of the surveyors’ fees in the District 
of Kentucky for the upkeep of Transylvania Seminary, which had been chartered in 
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1783 and opened its doors in 1785. The policy of supporting education by gifts of 
land and of one-sixth of the surveyors’ fees had been adopted in Virginia much 
earlier for the maintenance of the College of William and Mary. Despite this early 
and apparently fair beginning neithe: “the constitution of 1792 adopted when Ken- 
tucky beame a state nor that of 1799 made mention of public education.” 

There had, however, been schools in Kentucky from about 1776 and the famous 
John Filson the first Kentucky historian opened an academy in 1780. It was not, 
therefore, because Kentuckians were averse to education that the constitutions of 1792 
and 1799 made no mention of it. It was the concept of education as a function of 
the state that they were slow to accept. 

After some discussion of Transylvania’s brief period of glory, the author proceeds 
to the two personalities around which the book centers, John B. Bowman and James 
K. Patterson. The former was an alumnus of Bacon’s College which was operated 
at Harrodsburg from about 1837 to 1858. When Bacon’s College was forced to close, 
Mr. Bowman undertook to raise funds for another. This he accomplished, and in 1858 
Kentucky University, largely under denominational control, was opened in Harrods- 
burg. This arrangement came to an end in 1864 when the buildings burned and the 
school was homeless. Undaunted, President Bowman undertook to secure a new 
location and on the first Monday in October 1865, the University opened in Lexington 
in the old halls of Transylvania University, a consolidation of the two schools having 
been effected with legislative approval. 

In 1862, the Morrill Act became law. This “granted to each state 3,000 acres of 
public land for each senator and representative in Congress to which that state was 
entitled by the census of 1860.” To states such as Kentucky which had no public 
lands “land script” was to be given which could be sold and the proceeds applied towards 
education in agriculture and mechanics. As a consequence of this aid, the General 
Assembly in 1865 chartered the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky 
and made it a division of Kentucky University. Already President of Kentucky Uni- 
versity, Mr. Bowman was made Regent of the new College. Apparently he was headed 
for great and deserved success after long years of hard work, but as the author says, 
“sectarian opposition brought his downfall and his career as an educator ended in 
bitterness.” He was ousted from his position in 1878. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College opening in 1865 had two presidents in 
quick succession, but in 1869, James K. Patterson a native of Scotland was appointed 
to this office. On Mr. Bowman’s withdrawal he became head of the College and the 
University. He was of tougher fibre and greater ability than his predecessors and as 
Dr. Hopkins remarks, “militantly overcame obstacles for forty-one lean years to build 
a university whose stability and soundness of scholarship were his chief sources 
of pride.” 

With these two powerful figures in the foreground, we watch the evolution of 
education and of public opinion about education in Kentucky. College education 
afforded occasion for bitter and continuous denominational conflicts which persisted 
for nearly one hundred years. The same condition existed in other states and was 
not peculiar to Kentucky. Such conflicts were inevitable as wider, more tolerant and 
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more secular views came into collision with certain cherished inflexibilities of creed and 
belief. One is reminded of Benedict Armold’s dictum that God is much better than 
he is pictured. 

The chapter on student life up to 1910, which marked the end of President Patter- 
son’s administration, is delightful to one who has either experienced or known of 
student life during that period. The many rules, the inadequate library, the scanty 
cultural opportunities, the few pleasures would seem prison conditions to students in 
1951. Athletics was not the all engrossing activity it now is, and the two literary 
societies afforded the main opportunity for “literary and forensic attainment in the 
institution.” Measurements of human happiness being vague, it is difficult to say 
whether the thrill of a victorious football team is greater or less than the thrill a 
winning debating team experienced. The literary societies at the University of 
Kentucky as elsewhere passed out of existence when Greek letter fraternities and 
athletics afforded more pleasurable contacts and contests. 

To a person not a native of Kentucky the interest of this book lies in its splendid 
well referenced presentation of changing concepts of education as seen in a single 
state, which were typical of what was occurring all over America as the old order 
changed, “giving place to new.” 


Newport News, Virginia Marta Wooproor Hipen 


James Harrod of Kentucky. Karuryn Harrop Mason. Southern Biography Series. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1951. 266 pages. Indexed. Illus- 
trated. $4.00. 


This, the eleventh volume in the Southern Biography Series of the University of 
Louisiana, is bound in blue with a facsimile of James Harrod’s signature in gold on 
the cover. The paper and type are good, the illustrations well selected and the maps 
fascinating, especially the one compiled by J. Franklin Bell, Colonel, U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, Ret., illustrating the routes used by General Braddock, General Forbes, 
Colonel Andrew Lewis and General George Rogers Clark as they journeyed West. 

The introduction by Professor Max Savelle of the University of Washington pictures 
the development of the different sections of the United States, each new section taking 
some characteristics from its parent area, yet adding some from its own culture so 
that a new ethos was evolved. We quote his excellent definition of history: “It is the 
process, constantly going on, of growth, expansion and refinement in human society 
and culture. For a human society is like an organism whose seed contains within 
itself the essential elements of growth. Once planted in a congenial environment, it 
must draw upon the environment for its sustenance in order to grow; at the same time, 
it survives best where it adapts itself most effectively, and the result of this adaptation 
is something which is outwardly, if not essentially, new.” The truth of the foregoing 
is shown as we watch the evolution of the Commonwealth of Kentucky from diverse 
elements. 

The author, Mrs. Kathryn Harrod Mason, is a niece, some generations removed, 
of the subject of her biography. A native of Ohio, a graduate student at Claremont 
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College, California, she also studied at Stanford University and did research in many 
repositories of archival material. Besides unpublished public source material, she 
has had access to private papers preserved in different branches of the Harrod family 
and their connections. Her “Critical Essay on Authorities” (pp. 245-254) reveals the 
wide scope of her study and is extremely valuable as a tabulation of source and 
secondary material relative not only to Colonel Harrod but also to the settlement of 
the present states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia and to the 
western portions of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

To the reviewer, this was the most informative and interesting chapter in the 
book, in fact she found it so interesting that she was impelled to read some of the 
books Mrs. Mason listed and see for herself the facts Mrs. Mason had used so skillfully. 

John Harrod, Sr., father of Colonel James, was a native of Bedfordshire, England, 
who with his father and several brothers came to New Jersey to establish their homes. 
John, Sr., in a few years married and located on the Susquehanna frontier. Here his 
wife was killed and his home burned by Indians. After his second marriage, he moved 
to the upper part of the Shenandoah Valley, but returned to Pennsylvania in a few 
years and settled in the Conococheague Valley where he died in 1754. Always, his 
search had been for land and security but security was not yet possible on the frontiers 
where cheap and fertile land was available. At his death the stage was set for almost 
forty years of warfare that was to result in the creation of a new government in America 
and the elimination of Britain and French influence along the upper part of the 
Mississippi River. 

The several campaigns of the French and Indian War necessitated the building of 
new roads which opened up virgin territory, thereby stimulating the eagerness both 
of the large land companies and of individual settlers to take possession of it. Despite 
the fact that Western lands had been promised to the soldiers as bounty, the British 
proclamation of 1763 prohibited “ ‘for the present’ any settlement or purchases of 
Indian land west of the Allegheny watershed.” This prohibition, however, was fre- 
quently ignored. In fact, Colonel Harrod’s first settlement in Kentucky was made in 
the spring of 1774, and it was not until October 10 of that year that the Battle of 
Point Pleasant was fought. The defeat of the Indians there brought about a lull in 
hostilities that enabled the settlers to establish themselves more firmly in Kentucky. 

During the turbulent years between 1754 and 1774, John Harrod’s six sons played 
parts of more or less prominence, but Colonel James seemed to have been more richly 
endowed with the gift of leadership than any of his brothers. His many trips to Ken- 
tucky prior to 1774 gave him detailed knowledge of the country, and enabled him 
to select excellent land for himself and his companions. Under his guidance, Harrods- 
burg grew and prospered. 

Though this is Colonel Harrod’s book, Mrs. Mason does not omit other famous names 
associated with Kentucky's early history. George Rogers Clark and his expeditions, 
the Transylvania Company of Colonel Richard Henderson, Daniel Boone, the 
McAfees, Colonel Angus McDonald, the Bowmans, Colonel Benjamin Logan, the 
Shelbys, and others are discussed at some length. 

All through the volume, details gleaned from Mrs. Mason’s long and extensive study 
add vitality and impressiveness to the events described. We are privileged through 
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her vivid words to view the unity and the friction, the jealousies and the harmony, 
the sufferings and the pleasures —in short, the struggle of diverse elements out of 
which a unit, the Commonwealth of Kentucky was born. 

Like the hero of some tragedy destined to die with his goal unachieved, Colonel 
Harrod mysteriously disappeared in March 1792 while on a hunting trip, and in 
June 1792 statehood came to his beloved Kentucky. 

The reviewer would welcome further works from Mrs. Mason’s gifted pen. 

M. W. Hipen 


John Randolph of Roanoke: A Study in Conservative Thought. By Russell Kirk, 

Chicago, 1951. 187 pp. $3.00. 

Whether any author of a pocket John Randolph of Roanoke can surmount the 
initial difficulties under which he must labor is debatable. To present an idea, as what 
Randolph really thought most of the time, is no easy task. Mr. Kirk weighs the remarks 
of the Galloman against those of the tertium quid and, like a grocery-clerk, places his 
hand into the latter balance in order to declare his findings represent the mature, really 
representative thought of a man often described as a political fantastic. A serious ob- 
jection to this study is the treatment of the pre-1809 Randolph, to whom Mr. Kirk 
devotes little more attention than is usually accorded to Saul before his conversion. 

The intellectual indebtedness to Randolph on the part of the states-rights leaders is 
clearly shown. Judicious and stimulating comparison is made between the subject, 
Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, and John Taylor of Caroline. Mr. Kirk is as 
fair to Jefferson as can be expected of an author whose protagonist is Randolph of 
Roanoke. Possibly a biographical framework might have better avoided charges of 
“present-mindedness” which might be levelled at this intellectual-history study. The 
author ought not to be punished too greatly for this lesser sin, since he forthrightly 
pleads guilty to the charge of discussing Randolph’s influence on generations subse- 
quent to 1865. 

Unlike Jefferson, Randolph was no lover of the philosophes and their doctrinaire 
notions of irrevocable natural rights. He was a follower of Burke rather than Locke. 
In Randolph’s opinion no one had a right to equality at another's expense; legislated 
equality produced a tyranny that, together with the fond belief that change is 
progress, would sweep away the variety and liberties of American life. By a bare 
majority, “King Numbers” might plunder a minority by confiscatory acts alleged to be 
in the national interest, as in the instance of the tariff. Randolph felt that, when 
Virginia voted to end entails and primogeniture, the distinction between the gentleman 
and blackguard was destroyed and that the former class would at length become extinct. 
Loving defence of the society of old Virginia found Randolph opposed to almost all 
change, which he dubbed “King Whirl.” To him, the people referred to in the 
Declaration and Constitution were sturdy farmers possessed of small freeholds — sub- 
stantial, skilled and active citizens. It was with them—not any wise, well-born, 
wealthy, or legislated equals — that sovereignty should rest; by them power should be 
exercised through direct representatives. To Randolph, the Constitution and its pro- 
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visions were not sacrosanct per se, but the attendant customs and traditions with which 
the constitution became enwrapped were of the highest value. By them, stability was 
promoted; liberties best defended. To the constitutional fabric expeditious adjustment 
of particulars might be made, but not wholesale alteration. The constitution was a 
link between the living, dead, and future generations. s 

The organization of John Randolph of Roanoke: A Study in Conservative Thought 
is especially good when one considers how poorly Randolph’s discursiveness and an- 
tipathy to system lend themselves to arrangement into tight chapters. There are four 
marginal chapters; the core is formed by “The Basis of Authority,” “The Division of 
Power,” and “Change is Not Reform.” It is doubtful whether a more concise study 
could have been made, which at the same time possesses as this does, so much felicity 
of expression. There is a select bibliography and useful index; foot-notes have been 
gathered into an appendix. The format is also pleasing. 

The only fault that one can reasonably find with Mr. Kirk is that his study is tilted 
toward applying Randolph’s principles to present-day problems. By the nature of his 
study he is entitled to a certain amount of this, and surely good citizens should not 
argue against pleas for frugality in government and honesty among their officials. 
The denial of America’s world-mission is usually helpful to us, for at least we can 
take a bearing on Randolph’s emaciated figure and realize how far we have drifted 
since his day into even foggier crusades. John Randolph always makes good reading, 
and his words are especially timely in election years. | 

Gerorce GrEEN SHACKELFORD 
Virginia Historical Society 


A True Relation of the State of Virginia Lefte by Sir Thomas Dale Knight in May 
Last 1616. By Joun Roxreg. Set forth with an Introduction and Notes by a group 
of Virginia Librarians. Printed from the Original Manuscript in the Private Library 
of Henry C. Taylor, Esq. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1951. 41 pp., 18 pp. 
of manuscript in facsimile. 

The historical significance of this Rolfe manuscript has long been recognized by 
students of colonial Virginia history, who may see it now, in facsimile and in print 
exactly as Rolfe wrote it. This publication, with its provocative and scholarly interpreta- 
tive notes, illuminates the part played by the letter and its author in the formative years 
of the British colonial empire in America. The Relation was written while Rolfe and 
Pocahontas were in England and was printed in part within the year by Samuel 
Purchas in the third edition of his Pilgrimage. The three manuscript copies which 
have survived were inscribed by Rolfe to the Earle of Pembroke, to King James I, 
and to Sir Robert Rich. The King James copy, now in the British Museum, has been 
published in the Virginia Historical Register. The Robert Rich copy, now in the 
Public Records Office, has been quoted by historians who had access to that collection 
of manuscripts. The Pembroke copy, the only one entirely in Rolfe’s hand, is now in 
the private library of Mr. Henry C. Taylor of New York, who has just published it 
for the first time in this handsome volume. 
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The bibliographical notes on the manuscript, by Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., Curator of 
Manuscripts in the University of Virginia Library, trace its history in all its known 
versions, examine the text and the handwriting in some detail, and describe quite 
vividly the circumstances under which it was written. When Virginia and the Virginia 
Company had reached the nadir of their reputation and financial resources, Rolfe 
addressed his impassioned plea for the Virginia “cause” to the three men whom he 
considered most likely to effect a change in company policy and the renewal of 
English support for the colonial venture. A fore-runner of the best-selling promotion 
pamphlets of the mid-century, it presented America as “a Country as worthy of good 
report, as can be declared by the penn of the best wryter.” 

The biographical sketch, by John Melville Jennings, Librarian of the Virginia 
Historical Society, makes good use of extant sources to present Rolfe as a pivotal figure 
in the Jamestown colony during its first decade. “Yet, despite the sparseness of re- 
corded details,” concludes Mr. Jennings, “and despite the aura with which sentiment 
has surrounded him, he remains one of the great heroes of our colonial era.” For 
those of us who delight in Justice Holmes’ definition of hero, “a great ganglion 
in the nerves of society, or, to vary the figure, a strategic point in the campaign of 
history, and part of his greatness consists in his being there,” Mr. Jennings and Mr. 
Berkeley have fit Rolfe into the mold. Though he lacks the swashbuckling appeal of a 
Captain John Smith, he was there in finding a solution to the three most critical 
problems of the infant colony. The Indian peace which followed his marriage to 
Pocahontas facilitated the physical survival of the settlement. His successful experi- 
ments with tobacco furnished a sound, permanent basis for economic security. And his 
True Relation, by reason of the author's authoritative position and the dramatic timing 
of its composition, was especially effective in stimulating “a new wave of private in- 
vestment, a marked increase in settlement, and a significant reorganization of the 
Company and Colony. The more exciting events of 1618-19, and 1624,” writes Mr. 
Berkeley, “have obscured in our memory, but by no means lessened the importance 
of the last great contribution of John Rolfe to his adopted land.” 

The introduction, by John Cook Wyllie, Curator of Rare Books in the University 
of Virginia Library, comments speculatively on the meaning of the manuscript to 
present-day readers. Its appeal to the antiquarian, the bibliophile, the etymologist, 
the historian may be seen at a glance. The imaginative man of adventurous spirit will 
respond to its “invitation to adventure” in a “New World, rough but happy, wanting 
little more than men and women to enjoy it.” But, whatever the reader may see in 
this True Relation, concludes Mr. Wyllie, “the fact can hardly escape him that he is 
here in intimate and friendly touch with the anxieties and ambitions of his own restless 
forebears. The glimpses that we can get of the grandeur and the miseries of our 
antecedents are few enough, and this great document, in its special way unique in 
the private collections of Americana, is one of our infrequent and enticing opportunities 
to raise the veil in front of our own masqueraded past.” 

Jans Carson 
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The History and Background of St. George’s Church Fredericksburg, Virginia. By 
Carrot H. Quenzet. Richmond. 116 pp. Paper bound $1.50. Cloth $2.50. 


Like a vigorous vine the story of the Christian church grows through any history 
of an English speaking nation seeking freedoms. A strong branch of that vine is the 
Established Church of England. A strong tendron of that branch was St. George's 
Parish in the Colony of Virginia. A fruit is St. George’s Episcopal Church in 
Fredericksburg today. At the request of the present vestry Dr. Carrol H. Quenzel, 
Librarian and Professor of History at Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, has compiled a History and Background of St. George’s Church. Following 
vestry minutes, executive journals and private diaries with exacting scholarship he 
blueprints the growth of that green tendron when it fed upon the abounding life of an 
important community during two centuries of a people in revolution. 

In a History of Fredericksburg John T. Goolrick some years ago caught a ghost by 
its shadow and suggested that sixteenth century Spanish missionaries “probably” set the 
first foot prints of a Christian church beside the falls of the Rappahannock River. 
But Dr. Quenzel begins his History with an Act of the Colony of Virginia’s General 
Assembly in 1714 which defined the limits of a “Parish” to be called St. George’s for 
a group of German immigrants of the Lutheran and German Reformed persuasion, 
those miners and metal workers brought over by Governor Spotswood. Being Non- 
Anglicans, and being set down in the wilderness as a buffer between the finer settle- 
ments and the Tuscarora Indians, they were exempted by the Act from “Payment 
of all, and all manner of Public or County Levies or Assessments whatever” for seven 
years; which Act was a copy of one conferring the same exemptions upon the Huguenot 
immigrants in 1700. 

Since these congregations were not contributing to the Established Church, nor 
under its control, the Venerable Society in England was not interested in building 
them a church. But it did donate twenty-five copies of the Book of Common Prayer 
in the German language. It is to be hoped that Dr. Quenzel in his current investigation 
of the early Book Trade in Fredericksburg will bring to light one of these. 

In 1914, the Germans having moved out of the area of this Parish, the Act was 
repealed, to be followed immediately by an Act creating a new County and a new and 
larger St. George’s Parish, both under the British Crown and the Established Church 
of England. 

Dr. Quenzel’s history falls methodically into four parts, the Colonial life in the 
Parish, the first years in a republic, fifty years following 1862, and the achievement 
of a full parochial life in the twentieth century. To this is added an appendix of 
delightful interest. It gives the text of the Act of Assembly of 1714. It gives lists of 
rectors and vestrymen and their service records, a list of burials in St. George’s grave- 
yard with many epitaphs copied, an explanation of memorial windows in the church, 
a seating plan for 1849, and numbers of communicants for each year since 1813. 

In the background of the Colonial period is the underlying and cumbersome fact 
that the organizational machinery of the Protestant Episcopal Church was a part of 
the machinery of the British government. Virginia was considered a part of the diocese 
of London, under the Bishop of London who was a member of the House of Lords 
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in the British Parliament. So remote were the lines of his control that eventually he 
was given a Commissary to represent him in the Colony. This Commissary was also 
President of the college in the Capital and a member of the Governor's Council, a 
spot of temporal power indeed. But for ecclesiastical purposes this was an office without 
practical authority. The rites of ordination and confirmation remained in the hands 
of the Bishop of London in spite of repeated requests for a See in Virginia; which bit 
of Royal blindness put power into the hands of local vestries, who assumed control 
of affairs of the Parish without any qualms. At first the vestries were elected by the 
people, but shortly became self-perpetuating bodies of men of weight in the counties, 
Legally a vestry could only select a minister. Induction was by the Governor, suspen- 
sion by the Governor and Council, and removal by Act of Assembly. However, vestry- 
men were members of Assembly and Council, and vestries became self-reliant 
repositories of power, temporal and intellectual. In the frequent opposition of vestry 
to proceedings of Government, Dr. Quenzel points out the dawning concept of a 
community's right to settle its own business. To which may be added the words of 
that earlier historian, Campbell, “Political freedom is the offspring of religious freedom; 
it took its rise in the church.” 

Ministers for the Established Church, says Dr. Quenzel, came to this country after 
“receiving the subsidy of £20 known as the King’s Bounty customarily granted rectors 
settling in America.” To St. George’s, twice they came “too young for ordination.” 

The early life of St. George’s was in an age of lively personal religion. Because of 
the vast spread of the Parish and the difficulties of transportation the Colonists resorted 
to private devotion, family prayers and the household reading of sermons. Then, in 
private libraries, again religion and politics overshadowed each other. The right to 
liberty of enterprise and action fell easily into the words of St. Paul, “Stand fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.” When the populace did gather in the churchyards before and after 
Service the words “rights and privileges” were all mixed in with admonishment and 
praise. One point of rebellion was the right of choice in the matter of hymns. Dr. 
Quenze] tells of one minister brought to trial because he insisted upon using the old 
version of Psalm singing. Instead of chanting, “O Lord to whom vengence belongeth,” 
his congregation wanted to sing, “O God, our help in ages past, Our hope in years 
to come.” Or it may be that in some open field nearby they had heard the exultant 
notes of “Joy to the world.” 

For also in the background of the first century of St. George’s life shone the Great 
Awakening. Touched into flame by the Wesleys and George Whitefield this evangeli- 
cal movement spread outward on the impetus of the English Industrial Revolution. Dr. 
Quenzel does not report any direct inconvenience to St. George’s caused by the flood 
of itinerant preachers that came into the Colonies at this time. But he tells that the 
Reverend Patrick Henry, uncle of the orator, was minister to St. George’s for sixteen 
months, afterwards going to Hanover Parish. We know that from the Parish he wrote 
the following complaint of these dissenting preachers to Commissary Dawson: “They 
thunder out in awful words and new-coin’d phrases what they call the terrors of the 
law, cursing and scolding, calling the old people Greyhead Devils, and all promiscu- 
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ously Damn’d double damn’d, whose souls are in Hell though they be alive on earth, 
Lumps of Hell-fire, incarnate Devils.” However, Mr. Henry could not avoid per- 
mitting Whitefield, a truly great New Light evangelist, to preach from his pulpit, 
explaining to the Commissary, “If I had refus'd him access to the Church he would 
have preached in the Churchyard, or very near it, and then the whole congregation 
would have gone over to him.” But Mr. Henry took pains to exact from the visiting 
preacher a promise to use the Book of Common Prayer before the sermon. 

The spirit of self-reliance became war, and then victory, and independence was 
implimented by a Constitution. But the Protestant Episcopal Church, child of a 
government, was suddenly orphaned. St. George’s Parish became one small frame 
edifice in the town of Fredericksburg without regular rector and with only twelve 
communicants. Under difficulties a small congregation clung to the Service of the 
Book of Common Prayer, substituting a petition for the President of the United States 
for the long itemized prayer for King and courtiers. The free churches grew apace, 
but the Episcopal had no corporate form of authority. 

Dr. Quenzel summarizes the reasons for the collapse of this church, but he omits 
the brave story of Dr. Samuel Seabury going to England to ask the Mother Church to 
consecrate an American bishop. The English bishops refused Dr. Seabury this rite 
since he would not swear allegiance to the British King. However, in the Fall of 
1784 three Scottish bishops agreed to consecrate him bishop on condition that he 
would endeavor to have the Scottish Office of Communion adopted by the American 
church. Which Bishop Seabury gladly did, and which is so used today. By the year 
1790 American bishops and clergy met in General Convention and authorized the 
Book of Common Prayer revised to their needs. 

The greater part of Dr. Quenzel’s chapter on Yorktown to Appomattox has to do 
with the forty-five years in which the Reverend Mr. Edward C. McGuire served as 
rector of St. George’s. He came to this charge in 1813, “too young for ordination,” and 
died in the same charge in 1858, after a valiant and radiant, though often contro- 
versial, ministry. 

During the war for Southern independence Fredericksburg was in the line of battle, 
and St. George’s Church building was sadly damaged. Here Dr. Quenzel reports an 
incident that reveals the enduring quality of the circle that worships with the Book 
of Common Prayer in hand. Shortly after General Lee’s surrender the vestry of St. 
George’s sent the provisional rector to New York to try to raise funds for the repair 
of the church. With the aid of the Bishop and clergy of that diocese the rector was 
able to return to his stricken parish with Northern gifts of over $1,400. 

Dr. Quenzel briefly mentions “Bishop Johns’ successful effort to bring the diocese 
of Virginia back into the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States.” Here 
too is a heart warming story in the background of St. George’s history, too long for this 
page. But briefly, the good feeling of both Northern and Southern Episcopal clergy- 
men reached out with “affectionate attachment” and compromise to gather delegates 
again into one General Convention as early as the Fall of 1865. And the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America became one “bright mirror, reflecting the glory of God.” 

Then above a people’s desperate struggle with poverty began the Golden age of 
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St. George's pulpit, as it was the Golden Age of evangelism in the whole Episcopal 
Church, Dr. Quenzel’s biographies of the churchmen of this period are as bright 
leaves on the vine. Once during this time the parish was split by a doctrinal contro- 
versy which Fredericksburgers seem loath to reveal. Which seems a pity, since in a 
day of growing civic and ecclesiastical responsibility every such controversy is a part 
of the people’s history. All that we are told is that in 1877 the Reverend Mr. 
Murdaugh resigned as rector of St. George’s because of a strong difference of opinion 
between him and some members of the vestry, in spite of warm and affectionate 
relations with the congregation. Half of the congregation thereupon withdrew from 
St. George’s and established a second Episcopal Church in the town, under the 
rectorship of Mr. Murdaugh. Due to a succession of truly noble rectors, Mr. Quenzel 
points out, the two churches have together grown in service and influence. And his 
chapter on the Twentieth Century is an account of a healthy church developing in 
step with the national life. 

Dr. Quenzel’s History is a welcome contribution to the public’s understanding of 
their own enthusiasm for these Colonial Churches scattered about their land. In- 
creasingly Americans pause to do honor to these aged edifices wherever they may be 
found; not because they are picturesque; not because they raise romantic ghosts of by- 
gone manners; but because within these walls, while half a world strove to interpret 
mercy, justice and man’s right to self-respect and self-reliance, here men and women 
knelt before black painted tablets upon which was inscribed in gilt lettering the 
simplicity of the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. And 
here men rested their strivings in the timeless phrases of the Book of Common Prayer: 
“Lift up your hearts. We lift them up unto the Lord.” Here, in a wilderness of man’s 
enterprises, fell the shadow of Almighty wings. 

Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia 


Behold Virginia: the Fifth Crown: Being the Trials, Adventures, & Disasters of the 
First Families of Virginia, the rise of the Grandees, & the eventual Triumph of the 
Common & Uncommon Sort in the Revolution. By Grorce F. Wituison. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951. 422 pp. $4.75. 


Despite Mr. Willison’s extraordinary gift for research and writing, this book is a 
great disappointment to students of Virginia history. 

When dealing with facts the author is usually correct, but when estimating their 
historical significance he frequently goes awry. Basically, the trouble stems from his 
truncated concept of human nature. To him man’s conduct is motivated largely if not 
entirely by pride, prejudice, and self-interest. The nobler impulses of the soul — indeed 
all religion — are nothing but a facade to obscure the underlying selfishness of man. 
Because Mr. Willison looks at history through the polarized spectacles of this view 
of human nature, he naturally sees a distorted image. And not being aware of his 
faulty vision, he tries to fob off the half truth he perceives as though it were the 
whole truth. 
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On the credit side, Mr. Willison has given us in the most readable prose, well 
salted with piquant quotations from contemporary sources, a lively and detailed account 
of early Jamestown. Skimming through his pages, one can easily imagine himself 
among that unhappy band of pioneers in the remote American wilderness, with food 
running low, breathlessly awaiting corn from Powhatan or the arrival of another supply 
from London, and meanwhile apprehensive of being pierced by an Indian arrow loped 
over the crude palisado of the wretched little settlement that bore the proud name 
of “James Cittie.” 

Mr. Willison’s success in capturing the drama of the day-to-day life of the Jamestown 
settlers, with their hopes and fears, their petty bickerings and impractical dreams, is the 
best feature of the book. Paying close attention to the surviving records of the period, 
which are not without annoying gaps and conflicting evidence, Mr. Willison has 
resolved all discrepancies by a liberal use of conjecture in order to smooth out his 
narrative. This involves considerable over simplification, which, in general, follows 
the line of cleavage of his monolithic concept of human nature. He reduces the 
motives of the Virginia Company and the Jamestown settlers to a single one, “to get 
rich as quickly as possible.” He dismisses the religious and patriotic impulses in the 
founding of Virginia as mere cant, and criticizes the colonists for wasting time erecting 
a cross and worshipping God when, in Mr. Willison’s view, they should have been 
planting corn. He is unmoved by the fact that the first session of the Virginia Assembly 
began with prayer because as its journal records, they believed that “men’s affaires doe 
little prosper where God's service is neglected.” He accepts Captain John Smith’s 
unflattering diatribes against the other leaders of the colony and their derogatory 
remarks about Smith. Similarly, he ridicules all the good motives professed by the 
Virginia Company of London and uncritically accepts the charges and countercharges 
hurled back and forth between the rival factions of Sir Thomas Smith and Sir Edwin 
Sandys. Even the poignant love story of Pocahontas and John Rolfe is depicted as a 
Hogarthian caricature of a rake’s progress. Only the barbarous Indians are sympa- 
thetically presented. 

It is surprising that a man of Mr. Willison’s turn of mind should choose to write on 
the history of the early seventeenth-century (the seculum theologicum) with its 
strong religious overtone, which cannot be understood by a thoroughgoing materialist. 
Religion was then a more compelling force with the rank and file of Englishmen. It is 
not that they were ethically or morally superior to our generation, but that they were 
more carefully drilled in Christian principles and more reverently aware of the 
pervasiveness of God in His universe and of their own solemn obligation to conform 
to His commandments. 

Dr. Brydon has recently pointed out in his Virginia's Mother Church that the re- 
ligious sentiments so frequently expressed by the early leaders and participants in the 
founding of Virginia, both in England and here, would be “inexpressively blasphemous” 
if they had been altogether insincere. And an authority on the New England Puritans, 
Professor Perry Miller of Harvard, after a study of Virginia sources, has observed that 
although the Virginia adventurers had many motives, their principal concern was 
“neither the rate of interest nor the discovery of gold, but the will of God.” 
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This is, perhaps, difficult for twentieth century Americans to realize, but it is true, 
and one cannot understand the way people’s minds worked in the seventeenth century 
without taking this fact into consideration. Unlike most modern business corporations, 
the Virginia Company had not yet thrown off the leaven of spiritual concern. Men 
were sinners then as now —and more aware of it then than now — but each felt 
obliged to serve God in his own calling, whether he was a priest, magistrate, farmer, 
merchant, or craftsman. Profits were, indeed, the objective of the Virginia Company 
as befits a self-respecting business corporation in any age, but the Virginia Company 
was genuinely anxious to make them in a way that was pleasing to God and that 
would further His kingdom on earth. 

Another defect of Behold Virginia is the poor distribution of its contents. Though 
purporting to cover the entire colonial period, two-thirds of the book deals with the 
seventeen years from 1607 to 1624. Of the remaining third, 75 pages are devoted to the 
half century from 1624 to 1676, and only 36 pages are given to the century between 
Bacon's Rebellion and the American Revolution. And here, as in the earlier portion, 
oversimplification and a dismal view of human nature lead Mr. Willison to depict Sir 
William Berkeley (after 1660) as a villian of the blackest hue, and the rank and file 
of great planters of the eighteenth century as unprincipled land-grabbers with little 
or no integrity. 

There is, admittedly, a seamy side to human life in all centuries and countries, not 
excluding colonial Virginia. But it is not that side of it that is responsible for the 
noble achievements of mankind. The flowering of Virginia during the second half 
of the eighteenth century cannot be accounted for by the Virginia Mr. Willison so 
artfully depicts. Orchids do not spring miraculously from dung heaps: good seed has 
to be present and it must be watered by Divine Providence. 

Behold Virginia, therefore, is a caricature rather than a history of the Old Dominion. 
The much-needed, good, one-volume history of colonial Virginia has yet to be written. 
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Denny Genealogy, Third Book. By Marcaret Cotiins Denny Drxon and ExizaBeTH 
Cuapman Denny Vann. Richmond, Virginia, 1951. xvi plus 428 pp. plus Index. 


This, the third and final volume of this work, appears seven years after the first and 
and four years after the second book. It is attractive in appearance, the blue binding, 
gold lettering, good paper and many illustrations pleasantly predispose one towards 
the contents. The end papers are of particular interest, being a map of a portion of 
Frederick County, Virginia, drawn by Charles Varle and engraved in 1809 by 
Benjamin Jones. In this area lived the early generations of many families discussed in 
this book. 

The first two books of Denny Genealogy were reviewed by the late Mr. Beverley 
Fleet in 1948 in this magazine (Vol. LVI pp. 492-493). They were devoted to the 
descendants of David Denny, Jr., William Denny, and Frederick Denny. This one 
traces descendants of David Denny, Sr., giving additional data on the posterity of his 
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son David, Jr., who had been briefly discussed in Book I. As the authors say with 
pardonable pride (p. x), “every discovered descendant of David Denny, Sr., is encom- 
passed in this one volume.” The magnitude of the task of which these three large 
volumes are the fruition is staggering, and the authors deserve hearty commendation 
for their courage, labor and perseverance. 

Their accumulation of data is the more astounding when one considers that they 
had few windfalls. They had as a beginning the correspondence of their grand- 
father, Col. William R. Denny, of their father, Bishop Collins Denny, of their aunt. 
Mrs. Mary Denny Campbell, and an eight-page article on their family prepared by 
Robert Denny, a great-grandson of David Denny as an appendix to the book on the 
New England Denny family. The remainder of the material they acquired through 
their own efforts. 

David Denny, Sr., “the progenitor of all peoples whose biographies are given in 
this book” was presumably of Scotch ancestry but was living in Ulster near London- 
derry, Ireland, when he determined to come to America. The time of his arrival here 
was most likely between 1730 and 1740. After some years in Pennsylvania, he moved 
to Frederick County, Virginia where he spent the remainder of his life. He married 
Margaret, daughter of Walter and Margery Denny of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
We follow the fortunes of the descendants of this couple to the eighth generation 
and in a few cases to the ninth generation, and traverse the forty-eight states in doing so. 

What seems to the reviewer the serious omission in the book is the failure to indicate 
the source of the information used. Frequently the authors mention someone’s name 
that he or she was “a helpful collaborator on this book,” but that is not enough. We 
should know just what data each person furnished in order to check the material. 
Probably the authors have also been concerned on this point, and their avowed inten- 
tion of placing their data in the Library of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in Washington, D. C. is for the purpose of making them available to researchers. It is 
not, however, an adequate substitution for the reference helpfully placed after 
every statement. 

We are inclined to consider ourselves a peace-loving people, fighting only against 
aggression. Perusal of this genealogy makes such a belief seem rather illusory. The 
authors have included the military service of every individual as far as it was available, 
which is excellent. It is saddening, however, to note the great number of military 
records. Descendants of David Denny, Sr., who in May 1757 was a member of the 
crew of a “Battoe hired in ye service of ye prov’ce of Pennsylvania” (p. 6) have for 
almost two hundred years been faithfully serving God and Country in all parts of 
the earth. They participated in the Wars of the Revolution and of 1812; they went 
to Mexico, they fought in the Civil War, some under one flag and some under the 
other; in the Indian fighting on the Western plains they had a part; they were in 
Cuba in 1898 and on the Mexican Border in 1916; many were in the first World War, 
and still more in the second one. It is a record of which a family should be proud. 

A few errors escaped the eyes of the authors: pled (p. 131) a colloquial form of 
pleaded, raised used for reared (p. 187), and several misrelated participles. Two may 
be noted: “Orphaned in infancy her mother raised her in Indiana” (p. 296); and 
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“Standing guard on the morning of the Battle of Seattle, his pregnant wife came run- 
ning, pursued by Indians, carrying their baby and holding up her apron filled with 
hot biscuits snatched from the stove.” (p. 113) It is remarkable, however, that in a 
book of this size, there are not more grammatical errors and infelicities of style. The 
proofreading was practically perfect. 

Some of the characterizations are delightful. The reviewer was much interested in 
the lady whose long-suffering husband said simply “Margaret does what she elects to 
do” (p. 60); in the old lady who made an overly generous gift, saying that for her 
own needs “the Lord will provide,” to which her practical granddaughter countered, 
“But if He doesn’t, Pa’ll have to” (p. 61); in the tubercular patient who swallowed 
small live frogs in a vain effort to effect a cure, (p. 109); and in the leader of a 
Western immigrant group who “greeted the others with a cut foot and fever.” But 
the description that is the most individual and intriguing of all is that of Mr. Otho 
Martin (1855-1940). His hobby was fine cabinet work, and “his chief characteristic 
was attending to his own business.” (p. 208) In a world where individualism is being 
largely superseded by regimentation, it is refreshing to read of one who simply minded 
his own concerns. 

The authors must feel untold satisfaction in having brought to successful conclusion 
the labor of years, and helped innumerable descendants to find their rightful place 
on the family tree, and the reviewer is pleased that the record of another Virginia 
family is in print. 
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Facts The Historians Leave Out: A Youth's Confederate Primer. By Joun S. Titey. 
Montgomery, Alabama. 51 pp. Fifty cents. 


John S. Tilley, historian and lawyer, of Alabama, is fearful that the use of a fallacious 
propaganda as history, may rob American youth of a valiant heritage. Therefore, from 
his more impressive studies in American political history he has extracted a booklet, 
Facts The Historians Leave Out: A Youth’s Confederate Primer. 

In the early days of our Republic, political issues, as functional as the fires on the 
hearth stones, were met directly with clear, though sometimes fierce, argument and 
action. With increasing population and stretching distances, American “individualism” 
waxed great, indulging that innate American tendency to vaunt superior virtue. The 
North accused the South of social arrogance. The South accused the North of moral 
arrogance. And propaganda became a broom in the hands of those who would clean 
a neighbor's house; which raised such a dust of resentment that “controversy became 
exasperated into bloody conflict” — war between American States. 

Mr. Tilley’s Primer endeavors to give the young student straight answers to three 
basic questions. Was slavery the cause of the War of the Sixties? Was Lincoln a 
Great Emancipator? And did the states have a right to secede? For it is Mr. Tilley’s 
conviction that without a true knowledge of these issues, there can be no amicable 
settlement of problems that distress the nation today. This catechism is not a good 
fit for very young youth, but with the exception of two accidental errors, the unques- 
tionable facts exposed fall into sound, if not primary grade, answers. 
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Toward the end of the booklet Mr. Tilley brings up the point at which he could 
have begun an answer to the first question; that is, that from the beginning Northerners 
and Southerners could not see eye to eye. Gerald Johnson describes both peoples as 
“being filled with a moral certitude that made them extremely domineering.” It would 
intrigue a young student to find that in 1774, anxious gentlemen of Philadelphia rode 
out to meet the New England delegation to the First Continental Congress, rode out 
to intercept them with a very positive suggestion that the Northerners let the Virginians 
have the leadership in coming conferences. 

From the very beginning, there was a spiritual Mason and Dixon line separating 
those who sought freedom under a centralized government, and those who believed 
that it lay in sovereignty of states; those who believed their destiny in the nation was 
to be spiritual masters, and those who “abhorred every kind of tyranny over the minds 
of men.” Thus the Primer might show that in 1774 the Virginians were “extremely 
domineering”; and in 1859, the New Englanders were “extremely domineering.” Be- 
tween them there arose a Republican Party to contrive a political machine of clever 
and ruthless power. Here may be delivered a lesson on the good or evil potential of 
the American political machine, and the power of political propaganda to cut back- 
wards and wound the future. South Carolina seceded when Lincoln was elected 
President, not because Lincoln would free the slaves, for he had declared that he 
would not — but because the Republican Party had demonstrated a purpose to restrain 
and oppress the Southern states, not only as to slavery, but in every field of progress. 
As this purpose became more pronounced, State followed State in secession. Finally, 
wien Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers to invade the South, the valiant spirit of 
early America rose with a cry, “The tyrant’s heel is on the shore.” There was nothing 
to do but defend the land. Of this decision General Lee wrote in after years, “I have 
fought against the people of the North because I believed they were seeking to wrest 
from the South dearest rights.” And Lee had already freed all slaves under his control. 
Mr. Tilley further quotes Woodrow Wilson in answering this first question: “It was 
necessary to put the South at a moral disadvantage by transforming the contest from 
a war waged against states fighting for their independence, into a war against states 
fighting for the maintenance and extension of slavery by making some move for 
emancipation as the real motive of the struggle.” Mr. Tilley might have gone further 
and quoted Mr. A. H. H. Stuart, “No law can be found [in 1866] on the statute book 
of any Northern state, which conferred the boon of freedom on a single slave in being. 
All who were slaves remained slaves.” For this puts the young American on solid 
ground from which to start his thinking about the adjudgment of civil rights. 

This leads into Mr. Tilley’s questioning of the title of “Great Emancipator.” He 
answers in Lincoln’s own words to the effect that the emancipation of slaves was a 
war measure and did not apply to those owned in the North, that at heart Lincoln 
had no real interest in the Negro’s plight, that under a cloak of fine words, his soul 
wore a straight jacket of Union-at-any-cost. A young student may profit by possessing 
the fact that Abraham Lincoln, frontiersman, became both typical product and typical 
exponent of American politics at the moment of the first vision of capitalistic expansion. 
He came upon the scene when the aristocratic architects of government, having laid 
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off the blueprint, had passed on, leaving the ground to construction gangs, inex- 
perienced workmen who, following a pattern that was largely designed to correct 
ancient tyrannies, must build untried freedoms into an enduring edifice. These are 
stimulating facts that do not manufacture a saint in order to debase a people. Mr. 
Tilley’s Primer puts a good brown derby on Abraham Lincoln’s head in place of a halo. 

A brief reference to the trial of John Brown is slightly out of focus. The importance 
of an honest knowledge of this incident lies in the fact that it gives a good example 
of state sovereignty operating under federal protection at a moment of high political 
excitement. A young student must give the credit to Governor Wise, not Governor 
Letcher for jeopardizing his own political career by refusing to do service to propa- 
ganda by ameliorating the sentence of the court. Also, there is a noble line of record 
that shows the circuit judge standing calmly and firmly for “judicial decencies” in the 
midst of a storm of false, but dramatic, propagandizing set forth by those whose 
“hearts were kind, but who were not interested in facts.” A typographical error puts 
this trial in 1850. It was, of course, 1859. 

To the question of a state’s right to secede, Mr. Tilley replies in words of the 
Articles of Confederation, 1781, “The State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United States.” The Constitution had to be 
accepted state by state. New York, Georgia and Virginia began their ratification 
instruments with a clause which expressly retained their right to reassume any power 
delegated which should become oppressive to the people. Between the ratification 
of the Constitution and 1860, the New England states three times asserted their right 
to secede, projecting a Confederation of New England States. 

The question of a right to secede has never been settled, but the answer of the 
wisdom of union is plainly flaunted in two flags flying side by side across the country. 

Mr. Tilley might have thrilled a young student with the words of Ben Hill of 
Georgia when, ten years after Appomattox, he stood up in the Congress of the United 
States and cried to those who would oppress the South out of all representation there: 
“Go on! Multiply your infidelities until they shall be like the stars of Heaven and 
the sands of the seashore, without number; but know this — for all your iniquities, 
the South will never again seek a remedy in the madness of another secession. We 
are here; we are in the house of our fathers; our brothers are our companions; and we 
are home to stay.” 

Our national character is rooted in this conflict. Kept bloodless and honest, it 
sharpens national wits and effects the only actual balance of power. Mr. Tilley does 
patriotic service in his untiring efforts to pull truth out from a dangerous fog of 
obsolete propaganda. 

This booklet has gone into its third printing within a year, which is one indication of 
a rising interest in a period of history which has been overgrown with prejudice and 
sentimentality. It is also an indication of the confidence students of American political 
history place in Mr. Tilley. 

Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia 
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